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SINCE 1858. THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGS 
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proved — 
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these bags makes 
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In these words, C. K. Williams & Co. of Easton, Pa., tell us why they are now using Bemis Bags 
to ship their dry colors and fillers. They also say, “An added advantage is that of protection from the 
weather.” Many hundreds of different products are shipped with just such economy and safety in 
Bemis Bags. How about yours? Get the advice of our Packaging Engineer without obligation. Address 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 402 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEMIS BAGS 


TWINES AND THREADS FOR BAG CLOSING 
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THIS MONTH 
AND NEXT 


IF William R. Basset were not a cour- 
ageous man he would have insisted that 
his article in this month’s NATION’S 
BusINESS should not be printed at a 
time when the paint is blistering on the 
walls and electric fans are blowing all 
the papers off business men’s desks. 

The article is called 
“Could You Quit if 
You Wanted To?” 
That question seems to 
come in the same cate- 
gory as that other clas- 
sic inquiry, “Is It Hot 
Enough for You?” 
which gives the person 
interrogated full rights 
to any revenge he is prepared to take 
on the questioner. 

However, it would seem that any man 
who is compelled to perspire at his desk 
in August should receive Mr. Basset’s 
advice with an open mind. That advice 
issimply this—arrange 
your business, train 
your subordinates and 
so divide your respon- 
sibility that you may 
step out of your job 
when you please, leav- 


W. R. Basset 





in Age ing the field open for 
J. Van Bibber younger men. 
Itisa thoughtful gos- 


pel and those who have heeded it will 
be in a position to take advantage of 
the information offered by John P. Van 
Bibber in his article “Tourists—Old 
and New.” He explains that a new type 
of steamship service has been established 


and declares that it is the invention, not 


of the steamship people or of the tour- 
ists, but of a college 
professor, 

The professor did 
not know he was about 
tO revise Ocean travel. 
He made a suggestion 
Which the companies 
SaW as an opportunity. 
This business of recog- 
nizing opportunities is 
a large part of any kind of success. For 
stance, William Boyd Craig, associate 
editor of -NaTIOn’s BUSINESS, saw an 
cpp in a bit of correspondence 

@ went to Prospect, Pa., where he 





W. B. Craig 
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Smoothing 
the Path 
ot Trade 


From the financing of 
the manufacturer to the 


collection of payments 


Irving Trust Company Building now being tor goods delivered, 
erected at One Wall Street, New York 


Irving Trust Company 


service smooths the path of trade every step of the 


It finances exports and imports. It issues Trav- 


elers’ Letters of Credit. It supplies helpful trade 


Through its correspondents in every important 
market of the world, the Irving protects the inter- 
ests of its customers. Transactions, even with far 


distant points, are speedily executed. 


With resources of over $650,000,000 and many 
years of experience in commercial banking, this 
Company is equipped to meet every banking need 


of its customers. 


IrRvING [Rust CoMPANY 


Out-of-Town Ofice— Woolworth Building 


New York 


























When writing to Invixnc Trust Company please mention Nation’s Business 


met Thomas Critchlow and found the 
excellent article, “Thomas Critchlow— 
Storekeeper.” The original head was 
“Thomas Critchlow—Country Store- 
keeper’’ but the art director said it 
wouldn’t fit. Mr. Critchlow, who does 
a $50,000 business in a town of 400 
people, also knows a good deal about 
finding opportunities. He has found 
them, for instance, in 
a berry patch, on a 
paved road and in a 
Ss lumber camp. 

4% As Mr. Critchlow 
ey has gone seeking op- 
’ Bie portunities, Kenneth 
a Coolbaugh has stalked 
K. Coolbaugh mechanics. In his ar- 

ticle, ““When Trained 
Men are Needed,” he explains that, 
despite unemployment, there is an ap- 
parent shortage of mechanics to operate 
and repair the machinery of this new 
industrial age. He tells of finding men 
with mechanical training in unexpected 
places. 

Another article to interest industry 
is that by James L. Madden, explaining 
the findings of his com- 
pany, the Metropoli- 
tan Life, in a survey 
of industrial migrae 
tions. His article, 
“Industry Grows but 
Seldom Moves,” gives 
some sound informa- 
tion, based on ques- J.L. Madden 
tionnaires, as to why 
industry leaves one community to locate 
in another. 

O. Frederick Rost, former president 
of the Newark Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, sold articles to magazines when 
only 15 years old. 

After an unhappy interview with his 
father who frowned on the literary pro- 
fession, he went into business. 

Now, with the knowl- 
edge gained in busi- 
ness success, he writes, 
“Can the Chain Keep 
on Growing?” inwhich 
he brings up some pro- 
voking questions. 

Next month’s sched- 
ule includes articles by 
W.T.GrantoftheW.T. 
Grant Department Stores, discussing 
the evils of the chains; Samuel O. Dunn, 
editor of Railway Age, discussing the 
O’Fallon Decision; William Harper Dean 
of the U. S. Chamber’s Agriculture De- 
partment, discussing the revolution in 
agriculture, and Thomas Thorne Flagler, 
president of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, discussing the 
construction industry. 
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Cold Facts about VistsL—E Recorps 


From a report* of the results 


obtained by a large St. Louis concern in 


using Acme Visible Equipment 


This Company has developed 
a national business through 
aggressive sales methods which 
depend for their success upon 
quick availability of data on 
sales and shipments, as classi- 
fied by Commodity, Salesman, 
Dealers and Territory. 


An extensive system of Acme 
Visible Records, used now in 
16 different departments, is 
given credit for making sales 
data immediately available in 
individual or summary form. 
Without the information now 
quickly obtained, executives 
could not maintain the present 
control over sales, or get full 
added benefit from setting 
salesmen’s and district quotas. 


The first use of Acme Equip- 
ment was for attendance 
records in the Personnel De- 
partment, where its simplicity, 
compactness and accessibility 
were so well thought of that 
the system was extended to 
other departments. When 
applied to Sales Department 
records, this Com- 








SUMMARY 


“‘Volume of Business rapidly growing. 
**For past two years sales have increased 15% 
each year. 
“*Credit given to Acme system for results. 
‘*Monthly transactions handled in Sales De- 
partment average over 15,000. 
‘‘Monthly cost is $146.50 or less than $.01 
per transaction. 
“Quick availability of data aids in control 
in al] departments. 
**Especially helpful to sales managers. 
‘‘Summaries suggest many profitable sales 
campaigns. 
“Individual salesmen’s records permit ap- 
plying pressure when sales lag. 
‘*Former loose-leaf systems were discarded 
because: 
Books were bulky and awkward to 
handle. 
Excessive office space required. 
Data was not easily accessible for 
summaries. 
Reports were delayed until data was 
useless. 
‘First installed in the Personnel Department 
in 1923. 
‘Extended in same year to Sales Records. 
‘‘Now used for practically all important 
records. 
‘*Sixteen departments of this company use 
Acme Visible Equipment on 53 records.”’ 











pany found: That 
Acme decisively turned 
nonproductive records 


into profit builders. 


The Sales Record 
Department handles 
an average of more 
than 8400 orders, 
4000 dealer requests 
and 2500 tonnage 












Offices in principal cities 


q Acme is the 
world’s largest 
\ exclusive 
manufacturer 





requests per month. The aver- 
age cost per transaction with 
Acme Visible Records is less 
than one cent. 


Industry is inviting consul- 
tation with specialists whose 
daily contacts qualify them to 
make accurate analysis of re- 
quirements, and to definitely 
visualize accomplishments 
which, through Visible Equip- 
ment, are open toindustry now. 

The adoption of Acme Visi- 
ble Equipment, based solely 
upon what it has accomplished 
for industry as a whole—inter- 
nationally—is logically the 
next step forward with every 
institution, leading to greater 
achievements. 

* * & 


Our book,‘‘Profitable Busi- 
ness Control,” sent for the 
asking, will picture for you 
how AcmeVisible Records can 
be of value in your business. 
Use the coupon. 


*These statements are taken from a report of 
a survey made by the A. C. Nielsen Company, 


nationally known Industrial Engineers, in collaboration with and ap- 
proved by the Company referred to. Copy of this survey is available for 
inspection and will be loaned upon request. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Business Control.” 





Firm Name 





City 





ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
2 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Without obligation on my part, you 


(0 Have a systems man call for conference, 


Nane————————_——_— 
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may send me your book, ** Profitable 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


When writing to Acme CARD 


System Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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INTERNATIONAL 
JOB TIME RECORDER 
















International Business Machirt 

INAL TIME RECORDING C& 
THE TABUBGATING MACHINE COMPANS 
5 SCALE COMPANY DI a 


INTERNATIG 





Every Business 


and Every Purpose 


Whether it be time indicating, time re 
cording or time signalling, an International 
Electric Self-Regulating Time System will 
take care of your time needs. 


Any number of secondary clocks, time 

stamps, time recorders, program devices, 
or job time recorders will maintain a 
uniform time throughout an entire or- 
ganization— without manual atten- 
tion— under the control of one self- 
winding Master Clock. 


There is an International man 
near you. He is at your command, 
without cost or obligation, for con- 
sultation as to ways and means 
of handling your time problems. 
Write or phone him today. 


An interesting booklet called “Some 
Pertinent Facts” will be sent 
to you upon request 
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When writing to INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MacutNnes CorPoRATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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August an Asset 


OBODY works in August we hear. 
Everybody goes to the shore, to 
the mountains, to Europe, or what 
have you in itineraries. 

As a result, the seasonal slump, trade in 
doldrums, business at low ebb. The hot and 
dusty dog days are a commercial liability. 

Ask any salesman. He'll tell you. He'll 
set it to music: “Nobody in. The only man 
who can make the decision out until after 
Labor Day.” 

Steamship, railroad and resort remind us 
that now’s the time to clear off the old 
desk and wave good-bye to town and work. 
No telephones to answer. No memos. No 
conferences. No invoices. No inventories. 
No human equations to satisfy. No jump- 
ing the train to Cleveland tonight. Clients 
and customers can go hang. 

We need a rest. Everybody says so. The 
year’s performance entitles us to a long 
lazy loaf. 

“Hi, boy, fetch the golf clubs.” 

(Mark up thirty-one days to profit and 
loss. So we think. But follow the loafer 
to the first tee.) 

Eye on the ball. Rubber in that ball 
from Para, I’ll bet. Wonder what’s hap- 
pened to England’s Stevenson Act. Some 
retaliation we made. It’s possible. Wash- 
ington tinkering with the tariff. May be 
reprisals. Better check with our foreign 
department when I get back. . . . 

Play off the left foot. Those are English 
shoes. Wonder where they get their leather. 
Argentina, I'll bet. That South American 
market needs looking’into. . . . 

Those fool wooden tees. Big idea it was 
of some one’s. The simple things often clean 
up. Wonder if I gave Clark’s suggestion 
enough consideration. I'll see. . . . 


Do you think steel shafts better than 
hickory? Tennessee supplies most all the 
hickory for shafts. Maybe the sales depart- 
ment is overlooking that southern market. 
Must find out. . . . 

All this before the first drive. By the 
nineteenth hole, our business man vaca- 
tionist has reviewed nearly everything back 
home from production and financing to by- 
products and credit. Gocd job of review, 
too. Clean air, green grass, trees, new scenes, 
no distractions, small annoyances and irri- 
tations. 

By the end of August the cobwebs are 
all gone. A new perspective has been ob- 
tained, skillful plans laid, mental maps of 
strategy all checked. All ready to start the 
big push in September. 

Every great enterprise, whether a merg- 
er, a sales plan or a Conowingo Dam is 
first erected slowly and carefully in the 
brain of some one man. And most brain 
children are born away from the grind of 
the desk. See that man pacing the deck? 
A revolutionary process in distribution is 
about to take form. 

Someone, it is said, complained to the 
elder Rockefeller that a fellow executive 
spent most of his time looking out of the 
window. “Shh,” whispered John D., “don’t 
disturb him. He’s dreaming. One of his 
dreams was worth a million to this com- 
pany.” 

August a liability? Augustanasset, rather. 
For August is the month when men dream 
dreams and come back to enter the lists 
with clear eye and renewed energy resolved 
to make those dreams come true. 


Vere Thole 
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More “Caterpillar” ‘Tractors 
— More Austin Contracts 


plant of famous Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
at Peoria, Illinois, several large units 


, the demand for the sturdy “Caterpillar” has forced a contin- 
of which have been designed, built and ° 
canbgul chee die daha Widliad of uous program of expansion upon the manufacturers of these 
Undivided Responsibility. famous tractors. 

In the summer of 1927 Austin executed its first contract with 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, consisting of a small addition to the 
plant at Peoria. Thorough and quick performance lead to a much 
larger contract. In two years this grew to an even dozen, aggregating 
several millions of dollars in plant expansion. 

With the addition of a large new foundry now under construction, 
the plant at Peoria will be one of the most complete and up-to-date 
manufacturing plants in the country. In close cooperation with the 
owners, Austin has handled the design, construction and building 
equipment complete. 


Eiawatos above shone midwestern _ BUILDING, farming, logging, manufacturing—every where 


The most recent contract covers increased facilities at San 
Leandro, California, the company’s national headquarters. This is 
being handled through Austin’s branch office at Oakland. 

“Caterpillar” and Austin—each tells a story of success won by 
performance . .. more sales of the sturdy “Caterpillar” Tractor . . . 
more contracts for Austin. 

For information about Austin’s design and construction service 
on any type or size of building project— approximate costs, pre- 
liminary layouts—phone the nearest office, wire or send the Memo. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders + Cleveland 


ox <= 9 cael 


AUSTIN METHOD 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle Portland Phoenix 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland— We are interested in a ini sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 








“The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual Firm City NB 8-29 





When writing to THe Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It 


JUNE 30, 1929, ended the Federal 
Taxes and G Pas 
What Maeaiial overnment’s fiscal year which, in 
PP the early part of 1928, was gener- 
* ally accepted as a test period for 
the amount of tax reduction which 
could be made in the spring of 1928. After study by a 
representative committee and a referendum of mem- 
ber organizations upon the committee’s report, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce had a clear po- 
sition with respect to the reduction of taxes which 
would be proper from the point of view of the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal situation and would be equitable to tax- 
payers. Upon behalf of the Chamber its executive 
officers supported this position. 

To get the perspective one must turn back to the 
figures in use fifteen months ago. As the Government 
1s now well settled to budget procedure, the official 
figures for the necessary expenditures in the twelve 
months to end on June 30, 1929, were fundamental in 
all calculations. To begin with these figures was a 
sound approach in arriving at the amount of tax re- 
duction which could be properly granted by Congress, 
because the Administration in office is committed to 
keep within the budgeted expenditures, and it is an 
elementary principle. in budgetary practice, in the 
event it subsequently becomes necessary for officials 
to propose additional expenditures, to make definite 
provision for financing these additional expenditures. 


THE official figures for necessary ex- 
penditures in the Government’s year 
Which has just closed stood, fifteen 
Months ag Ml ios ae er as, $3,642,000,000 


IN ORDER that estimates of receipts 
might be made at the same time to 
place beside these figures for expendi- 
tures, the forecasts of the yield of taxes 
Were made, of course, at the rates of 


tax which were then in force. Accord- 
ing to the program for tax reduction 
which the Chamber was advocating, on 
the basis of the experience which had 
accumulated over a number of years, 
the receipts which then seemed assured, 
in the year ending with June, 1929, 
WL PO go ow a co 6 Seas Ce vc ees $4 050,000,000 


THIS estimate was put forward with 
confidence that it was conservative. 
The event has proved this confidence 
was well founded. The actual receipts in 
the twelve months ended with June of 
this year—i.e.,in the period which was 
looked forward to as a test period— 
demonstrate that, with the taxes and 
rates in force when these figures were 
used, the total receipts would have 
Heets OF Rl i ds eee ee Swe nae $4,200,000,000 


IN OTHER words, it now proves that 
when the Chamber was supporting its 
program of tax reduction the surplus in 


store for the Government was not less 
$550,000,000 


TO BE sure, such a surplus does not show in the 
Government’s accounts. There are several reasons why 
the surplus as announced on July 1 was smaller. To 
understand these reasons without becoming entangled 
in the complications too common in public finance, 
one has to change his point of view from the spring of 
1928 to midsummer, 1929. Having accomplished such 
a change in the point from which to observe the facts 
and refreshed his recollections of events in the interval 
of fifteen months, he perceives one of the reasons in 
the tax reduction which was in fact granted by Con- 
gress, although less in amount than the sum the Cham- 
ber had suggested and somewhat postponed in its 
effectiveness. The tax reduction occasioned by the 
11 








12 


revenue act of 1928, when all the items of reduction 
are fully effective, has been officially stated to mean 
$212,000,000 a year. 


ALTHOUGH all of the items of reduc- 
tion were not fully effective upon re- 
ceipts throughout all the year which 
closed with June 30, 1929, it seems 
beyond question that the tax reduction 
made by Congress in 1928 meant in the 
fiscal year which just closed at least . $150,000,000 
THERE was a yet more cogent reason 
for the surplus as announced being 
under the $400,000,000 which obvious- 
ly remained after the tax reduction of 
1928. This reason lay in a large increase 
in expenditures over the $3,642,000,000 
originally declared to be necessary. 
These additional expenditures, as actu- 
ily Gees, WOREENG. «2 52. ek ce cds $206 ,000,000 
EVEN SO, there remained at the end 


of June a tidy official surplus of..... $185,000,000 


BUSINESS news of the last half 
of June and the first half of July 
More Mergers seems to center on mergers. One 
* that moved the pens of editorial 
writers in the daily newspapers 

was the bringing together of the Fleischmann Com- 
pany, makers of yeast, vinegar, alcohol and other prod- 
ucts, with the Royal Baking Powder and its allied 
concerns in food lines. There were inevitable rumors 
that a further combination of the new company with 
the Postum group of food product makers would follow. 

Power companies and railroads and banks and 
makers of airplanes announced new combinations or 
new plans to combine. So careful a newspaper as the 
New York Times talked of the country’s public utilities 
being aligned “into three major groups —a Morgan 
group in the East, an Insull group in the Middle West 
and a group on the Pacific Coast which is being dis- 
cussed.”’ 

It was inevitable that the situation should arouse 
political and legal comment. Governor Roosevelt of 
New York, at Tammany’s Fourth of July celebration, 
asked: 

“Are we in danger of the creation in these United 
States of such a highly centralized industrial control 
that we may have to bring forth a new Declaration of 
Independence?’”’ 

And while mergers were in the business mind, 
Col. William J. Donovan, former assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States and in charge 
of prosecution under the Sherman and Clayton acts, 
proposed to the Pennsylvania Bar Association a sepa- 
rate court for dealing with combinations of industry. 

He would have “‘a separate court in which all parties 
entering into a combination should have the right to 
submit their plan for determination as to whether it 


Mergers and 
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violated the antitrust act.’’ Moreover, ‘‘business acts 
undertaken in strict accordance with the approved 
plan would be immune from prosecution.” (The quo- 
tations are from a newspaper report of Colonel Dono- 
van’s speech and not from the address itself.) 

Henry Ford helps to carry on the talk of trusts and 
mergers and combinations by expressing in the Elec- 
trical World a fervent wish that all the power produc- 
ing companies were under one control, that we had 
a real, not a bogey-man, “‘power-trust.” 


TARIFF planning goes on before 
Senate committees and sub-com- 
mittees; tariff talk thrusts itself in- 
to the Amsterdam meeting of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce; foreign nations protest our tariff and statesmen 
say that protests mean much or little as the protests 
agree or disagree with the statesmen’s views; Mr. 
Lamont pleads for the importance of the Bank of 
International Settlements; oil producers having made 
little outward progress at their Colorado Springs par- 
ley send representatives abroad to take up new ques- 
tions of production and export prices. 

The battlefields of business broaden always. Like 
it or not, we grow international. Mussolini’s plans in 
Italy, the new Labor Government in Great Britain 
are no longer mere items to be read out loud to one’s 
wife at the breakfast table. They are factors in every 
man’s business. Raise the tariff on casein and the cat- 
tlemen of Argentina and Wisconsin, the publishers of 
magazines and the makers of wood glue are all con- 
cerned. 

But the new battlefields of businessare not all interna- 
tional. Every city, big and little, sees business re-form- 
ing, using new weapons, planning new attacks and 
new defenses. 

New food combinations have engaged the business 
mind. An organization making and packing flour and 
yeast and baking powder and coffee might find itself 
turning on the one side to building a great bakery 
business or on the other to marketing its own goods 
through its own retail chain. 

New battlefields of business! All around us these 
armies of peace are re-aligning. It’s a battle, a battle for 
profits and prestige but a bloodless battle and one in 
which, on the whole, the non-combatants do not suffer. 


New Battle Lines 
of Business 


* 


: COPPER prices climbed with war, 
African Laborand ' 
then dropped to low levels in 1921, 
Our Copper the dark days after the war that 
oe business had to fight. Now they 
mount again. Copper stocks climb 
with prices of metal. 

But copper finds new factors that make for compe- 
tition. Copper is a world product and the conditions 
that control production in Africa may differ from those 
in Chile and Chile from Montana. 

There was complaint in the copper industry of in- 
creased production in the Belgian Congo where the 
Union Miniere du Haut-Katanga is the outstanding 
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company. It went on turning 
out copper while mines in North 
and South America were shut 
down. Why? Here’s the answer 
4s Barron’s tells it and it’s a 
picture of what world competi- 


tion means: 


It was obliged to do this, as it had 
collected thousands of negroes from 
hundreds of small villages scattered 
over a million square miles of bush and 
ungle, and created living conditions for 
themat the mines. If these semi-savages 
had been sent home, many would have 
starved, as African natives rarely pro- 
duce any more food than is required for 
those actually in the tribal village. To 
have sent these men and their families 
back on foot over long trails to famine 
conditions would have made it impos- 
sible for the company ever to have col- 
lected them again. 

There were other reasons for the con- 
tinuance of activities at Katanga, in- 
cluding contracts for transport, for fuel 
and for food. The market for the crops 
f thousands of white farmers, who had 
been induced to locate in Africa and 
supply the big population at the Katan- 
ga mines, could not be cut off abruptly. 
Union Miniere had no choice other 
than to continue, and to pay expenses it 
had to produce and market copper. 


A black man in South Africa 
must be fed, and a white man 
must keep his promise, and a 
miner in Montana wonders if 
his job will last, and an owner of 
copper stocks in New York asks if he shall sell what 
he has or buy more. 


_ PUBLIC opinion is still a potent 
Giving Heed to force with business. Witness the 
Public Opinion announcement that International 

* Paper and Power is getting rid of 
all its holdings in newspapers. As 
NATION’S BUSINESS pointed out at the time there was 
certainly nothing illegal in a pulp and power business 
Owning a newspaper. It would not seem even to be 
unethical. If Montgomery Ward or U. S. Steel 
should decide to become publishers and their charters 
permit them, who is to forbid? 

There is, it appears, someone to forbid, public 

opinion. Public opinion expressed itself and was heeded. 


Ind d IN his Fourth of July discussion 
Gependence of the danger of combination in 
in Business business, Governor Franklin Roose- 

+. velt made this assertion and asked 
oe this question: 

The fact is that independence in business is a thing 

ot the past.” 


Can a man today run a drug store, a cigar store, 

















MACAULEY IN THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 


The Grub Call 


a grocery store as an independent business?’’ With the 
assertion we should be inclined, modestly, to disagree. 
To the question we should be inclined to give not the 
expected “‘no” but the unexpected “‘yes.”’ 

There is independence in business. On the editorial 
desk is an article by a man who made a new industry 
out of what was once a waste, and who succeeded in 
making and marketing a product whose use ran counter 
to the custom not of years, but of centuries. 

The chain store may seem to dominate the fields 
of retailing of drugs, and cosmetics and foods, but we 
venture to suggest to Governor Roosevelt that if he 
looks over the expenditures at the Executive Mansion 
at Albany he’ll find that some independents are still 
being patronized. 


» OUR old friend, the Plain Talker, 

A New Day's came in the other day with some- 
Schedule thing on his mind. 

* “The most inefficient thing I 

know,” said he, when it was clear 

that what was in his mind was bound to come out, 

‘ig the average business man. He’s always letting 

himself be interrupted or he’s interrupting someone 

else. He may shut his door against Blank who’s his 

equal or inferior in the office hierarchy, but he doesn’t 
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think he can against Dash who is one rung higher on 
the office ladder; he may ignore a visiting bond sales- 
man but he answers the phone call from his wife who 
wants to know if his friend Turtle of Cincinnati whom 
he’s bringing home to dinner that night can play bridge 
and shall she ask a fourth? 

“Now,” went on the Plain Talker, “I’m not think- 
ing of one man, I’m talking of many. I see a lot of 
business executives in a lot of good-sized offices in the 
course of a year and the percentage who are interrup- 
tion-proof is surprisingly small. And it goes for big 
ones and little ones. It goes for those who sit behind a 
barrage of office boys, stenographers, secretaries and 
ground glass doors as well as those who have faith in 
‘open offices openly arrived at.’ 

“Don’t think I’m just a destructive critic. I’m not. 
I’m constructive and the accent is not entirely on the 
con. My plan is this: In every office there shall be for 
a fixed period each day a moratorium on all interoffice 
communications and all communications with the out- 
side world. 

“It should work something like this: 

“From 9 to 9:30 each morning would be devoted 
to finishing up the morning newspaper, friendly inter- 
office visits for discussion of business conditions here 
and there, golf scores, prices of stocks and those other 
things that necessarily set the day’s work a-going. 
Then at 9:30 all doors would be closed, telephones 
would be cut off leaving the switchboard operators to 
take messages, and to explain that ‘Mr. Smith will be 
back at 11.’ This hour and a half would be devoted 
to real work, to mail, to memoranda, to planning, to 
adding and subtracting and all the other things to 
accomplish which a man wants to be left alone. 

“Then at eleven communication with other offices 
and the outer world could be restored and such neces- 
sary business as making luncheon engagements and 
attending committee meetings could be resumed. 

“A great idea,’ said the Plain Talker, modestly as 
he prepared to go. “And I’m not going to patent it.” 


. WE ARE always playing with 
wo poe’ words and phrases, always trying 
° ages to crowd a definition into a re- 


* memberable phrase. 

How shall we measure the wages 
a man shall earn? Long ago, someone proposed an 
answer in the phrase “‘a living wage,”’ a wage sufficient 
to provide the necessities of life for the worker and 
his family. Countless tables were prepared to show 
what was a “living wage”’ in this industry and in that 
community; what the man and his wife and their two 
and four-tenths children needed in the way of shirts, 
shoes and shows, of food and drink and shelter. 

Then some ardent economist and phrase-maker came 
along and said in effect: 

“But the living wage is not enough. What the 
worker needs is a saving wage, a wage that shall not 
merely provide him with the necessaries of life but 
enable him to put by something for his old age.” 

And new tables were made to show how much a 
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worker should earn in order that he might not merely 
live but lay by a little. 

But the “living wage” and the “‘saving wage” were 
not sufficient. Not long ago a new phrase was intro- 
duced and the world was told that men needed a 
“cultural wage,’”’ a wage big enough not only to pro- 
vide the needed things of life, to save something, but 
also to permit the wage-earner to develop his mind. 

Once more new tables must be prepared to show, 
in addition to shoes and savings, books and lectures 
and music. 

“Living wage,” “saving wage,” “cultural wage,”’ 
these are all good phrases, but perhaps another one 
should be added, the “earned wage.’’ As one employer 
of labor put it: 

“T should like to pay a saving wage and a cultural 
wage but first of all I must consider whether I am 
getting an equivalent in work for the wages I pay. 
If I don’t I can’t keep my business going. If I under- 
take to fix wages on the basis of what a man should 
do with his money, I’d be in all sorts of trouble.” 


99 «6 9? 66 


CONSTANTLY men are being 

told to “practice what they preach.”’ 

Our purpose at this moment is to 

* urge business occasionally to 

“preach what you practice.’’ Too 

many men are doing first-rate things, having first-rate 
ideas, but fail to tell other men about them. 

We salute as an honorable exception, Mr. Matthew 
S. Sloan, president, New York Edison Company, who, 
having found that the way to prosperity is by reducing 
prices and selling more goods, proceeds to tell his 
associates in the electric industry. 

Talking straight from the shoulder at the meeting 
of the National Electric Light Association, Mr. Sloan 
said: 


On Practicing 
and Preaching 


It seems to me more than a coincidence that, in every case I 
know of, a reduction in domestic electric rates has been followed 
by increased use of service. There may be instances where this 
was not true, but they have not come to my attention. It was true 
in Brooklyn under conditions which covered a series of reductions 
over a period of several years. It has been true in up-state New 
York, in New England, in the Middle West, and on the Pacific 
Coast. These companies which show the highest annual domestic 
sales also show the lowest rates. We have, therefore, in the expe- 
rience of our industry what may be accepted as a guiding principle 
in stimulation of sales of service for domestic use. The way to 


increase such sales is wisely and properly to lower the domestic 
rates. 


Evidently the industry as a whole has not been 
averse to following Mr. Sloan’s advice, for he pointed 
out these facts: 


That the number of kilowatt-hours sold for each dollar of invest- 
ment has steadily declined between 1922 and 1927. 

That the average price per kilowatt-hour sold has declined 
during the same period. 

That revenue per dollar of investment has decreased. 

That the rate of capital turnover has decreased from once in 
4.72 years to once in 5.58 years, and 

That the installed generating capacity has increased 78 per cent. 

The investment per kilowatt installed has increased from $312 
to $367. 

Balance available for interest, dividends and surplus showed that 
the average rate of return for the industry in 1922 was 7.58 per 
cent. In 1926 it was 7.30 per cent. In 1927 it was 7.48 per cent. 
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@ A farmer may make a deposit on a bank miles away in this modern country store > 


Thomas Critchlow, Storekeeper 
By William Boyd Craig 


Nawestern Pennsylvania town where 
the population is almost 400 when 
all are at home, a man and a store 
) together are doing a business of 
nearly $50,000 a year. That may not 
‘ on but it seems unusual enough 
: ant some explanation. 
Be bei. ago a contributor to Na- 
: ee , — forwarded to the editor 
a mal a reader. The contributor 
ioe si Shibley, vice president of 
ea p cers Trust Company, of New 
ca ~~ article “It’s Easy To Make 
eit Ph in the March issue dealt 
ney ndamental factors of success, 
ing out that they were the same for 


be 
t 


the General Motors and the country 
storekeeper. He wrote at some length 
about the latter, who has come al- 
most to be regarded as the vanishing 
American by various executives accus- 
tomed to think in terms of millions. 
The man who wrote to Mr. Shibley is 
Thomas F. Critchlow a country store- 
keeper of Prospect, Pa. 


A successful country merchant 


THE letter interested the staff of Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS. It was printed in the 
column, “Through the Editor ’s Specs” 
in May. A correspondence started, and, 


as a result I took a train to Butler, Pa., 
where Mr. Critchlow was waiting at the 
station. I wanted to know the man and 
the store at first hand. There was every 
evidence that he had a story which 
would interest the readers of NATION’S 
BUSINESS. 

As we drove through the pleasant 
farm lands of Butler County toward 
Prospect, the opening conversation 
turned to the smooth, apparently new 
concrete road over which we were rid- 
ing. 

“The people out this way have been 
agitating to get a better road as long as 
I can remember,” Mr. Critchlow began; 
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“about ten years ago some of us started 
a Board of Trade in Prospect, mainly to 
try to get action on it. It was a bit too 
ambitious an organization for a town of 
400, though, and it broke up about the 
time the road was started. 

“The Women’s Club, which was an 
Auxiliary Society at first, kept on, how- 
ever, and is still going strong. They meet 
in the Community Building, which was 
another of the good things which came 
out of the Board of Trade. It is about 
paid for now, except $400.” 


A self-sufficient town 


WE WERE approaching Prospect, and 
in what might be called the suburbs, 
came to the Community Building. It is 
a modern, freshly painted, clean-cut 
structure built to accommodate 300 per- 
sons a little snugly. I suspect that not 
another similar community has quite 
the equal of this building. 

I was told that the town band prac- 
ticed here weekly; my host, it seems, 
plays the bass horn. Movies are shown 
once a week; the profits go into the 
common fund. The idea of the movies 
came to Mr. Critchlow one evening 


| 
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while watching a movie in Butler some 
time before. It was a benefit perform- 
ance for World War veterans, of whom 
he is one. Movies might prove an at- 
traction in Prospect and help to keep 
folks there from going in to the larger 
town for amusement. 

As he talked on, it became clear to 
me just what a thorough job he was 
doing in making his townsfolk, and 
those of the surrounding countryside 
self-sufficient. All they needed, all they 
wanted, he was helping to supply. The 
store was, after all, only a part of his 
job. 

We drew up in front of the store, after 
Mr. Critchlow spent a few moments 
telling me that I would find hima pretty 
small business man, comparatively; he 
asked me not to expect too much. As a 
matter of fact, I expected a good bit, 
and was more than right. 

His store is just a country store. The 
only difference between it and thou- 
sands of others is that it is very, very 
clean; it seems almost alive with a quiet 
activity. Not at all the sort of atmos- 
phere the city-bred associate with coun- 
try stores. 

“This building is not modern, as you 
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can see. My grandfather who started a 
store near here about 1840 built it jy 
1860, and it hasn’t been changed much 
since. Yet, I figure I’m better off here 
than I would be if I spent $25,000 for a 
new building. 


Gas pump attracts trade 


“THIS gas pump in front does a pretty 
good business. We think it’s a good 
thing to have it there because many 
drive up for gas and then think of some- 
thing else they need. As far as we can 
see, it dosen’t add anything to the cost 
of doing business to run it.” 

We entered the store, a neat gray 
building with the dignified appearance 
which builders of another generation 
seemed able to put into their work. At 
the doorway I surveyed the stock. I 
expected a lot of merchandise but hard- 
ly as much as I saw. It was a depart- 
ment store, compressed into the size of 
an average city grocery store. Yet for all 
the mass of merchandise, there was a 
neatness and an orderliness which spoke 
volumes about the mind of the man I 
was talking to. 

The electric washing machine, the 


Pleasing the customer is as much an art in this store in a town of 400 as on Fifth Avenue 
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T. E. Critchlow, who runs the store his gr 


groceries, the meats, the hard- 
ware, the brooms, the buggy 
whips, the dresses, the candy 
and tobacco, the seeds, the 
ladder, the gleaming pans, 
these were some of the things 
which struck my eye first. All 
were marshalled into order as 
good as that of an army on 
parade, 
. Here was no downtrodden 
independent fighting for life 
against the menace of the 
chains. Here was a self-re- 
specting mercantile unit with 
a definite purpose in life, and 
evidently fulfilling it. 
Wewalkedthroughthe 
store. The three clerks were 
as neat as their surroundings. 
Doors here and there led into 
other rooms where shoes, 
building materials, plow 
points and machinery parts, 
2 waite and such merchandise were 
ise neatly arrayed or stored. A 
= = ay hear the entrance led to a bal- 
Sa hich was also stocked with goods. 
Jag Peale: was perhaps not ex- 
“sila the best modern manner, but 
atthe Ce a it was possibly 
- City department stores do not 


Three genera 


hang goods from the ceiling, but Mr. 
Critchlow follows the time-worn 
methods. The community is used to it, 
and it helps create the impression that 
anything can be bought there. 

As we walked up the stairs to Mr. 
Critchlow’s desk, which is off in one 
corner of the second floor, he called 
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andfather started nearly a century ago 





tions have operated this country store successfully 


attention to the painter’s ladder sus- 
pended across the ceiling. 

“That is something people won’t see 
in a chain store. I don’t care if nobody 
buys it in a hurry. Some day I will sell 
it, just as I will some other goods in the 
same class. When I do, I will get back 

(Continued on page 157) 
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recent times. The cost is estimated at $14,750,000 
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Is Your Advertising Ailing? 


By LABERT ST. CLAIR 


Director of Advertising, The American Electric Railway Association 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY SYDNEY E. FLETCHER 
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SOME firms have put advertising on a fancy 
diet consisting of illustrations having nothing 
to do with the product, puzzling catch lines, 
vague introductions, trick testimonials and 
other forms of advanced provender. 

Can advertising on this sort of diet keep 
up with its job of selling goods? 


LD Ed. Howe, 
the sage of At- 
chison, Kans., 
tells a story 

about a young 
‘ellow, raised on good plain 
stub, who went off to the city 
and took on a diet of caviar, 
obster, fancy sauces and des- 
certs and cracked under the 
strain. The many high-priced 
Specialists he called upon to tinker him 
back into first-class condition could do 
nothing for him. 
: F nally, on the advice of an old lady 
from his home town who had no medical 
Pee: but a lot of common sense, 
‘e went back home, resumed eating 
plain fare and soon was restored to vig- 
Orous health. 
Rees. part of the advertising busi- 
bir — to me, has gotten into 
— € same condition as was the 
) te man and by the same process. 
ao formative years, say up to ten 
a ago, it thrived on the plain fare of 
selling. The chief measuring stick 


of advertising success was cash results. 
If advertisements did not bring busi- 


ness, they went out the window and the 


men who prepared and placed them 
went after them. 


A fancy diet for advertising 


AS advertising thrived on this excel- 
lent food, however, there arose a new 
school of specialists who were going to 
improve conditions by putting the busi- 
ness on a fancy diet. This diet consisted 
of almost everything on earth except 
plain old-fashioned salesmanship. It took 
the form of fancy illustrations having 


nothing whatever to do with 
the product, catch lines that 
would require a Sam Lloyd to 
figure out, long-winded and 
vague introductions, trick tes- 
timonials and other fancy 
provender. 

Advertising swallowed the 
new fare because it certainly 
was prepared in tempting 
style, but a bad case of indi- 
gestion inevitably followed. Hence ad- 
vertising in many quarters is ailing 
pretty badly. 

The so-called experts who arere- 
sponsible for its weakened condition are 
sturdily defending their methods and 
hoping that the patient will get on his 
feet. If he recovers, they probably will 
take another crack at him. 

The way to complete recovery is 
simple. The patient must return to the 
old-fashioned meat, potatoes and bread 
sales diet on which he flourished as a 
youngster. Add for exercise a little com- 
mon sense, and see what a wonderful 
comeback he has. These conclusions are 
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based on an advertising exper- 
ience of some 25 years. It start- 
ed in a country printing office 
and has extended pretty 
thoroughly over a greater 
part of the United States. In 
an honest endeavor to learn 
what obtains the best results 
in advertising, the student 
has followed the methods of 
leaders who have made a 
practical and not a theoret- 
ical success of it. He has let 
the business balance sheets of 
advertisers be his principal 
yardstick in measuring suc- 
cess. He has not overlooked 
the value of attractive or 
well-sounding advertising, 
but he has believed that ad- 
vertising should make a cus- 
tomer instead of a reader. 

The inevitable conclusion 
he has reached is this—Plain 
old-fashioned salesmanship on 
paper always has proved the 
best sort of advertising. 

The main principles fol- 
lowed by every successful ad- 
vertiser since history began 
are these: 

1. Besure you haveasound 
article to sell before you begin to adver- 
tise it. 

2. Know all about the article, be pre- 
pared to tell the truth about it and al- 
ways tell it. 

3. Start to write only when you have 
your story well in hand. Then tell it 
briefly, clearly and vividly. Use big ideas 
but small words and few of them. Tell 
your story so plainly that every one can 
understand it. Avoid adjectives. 

4. Use good illustrations that are di- 
rectly connected with your subject. Pic- 
tures are the only universal language in 
the world. Use color whenever possible. 

5. Be original, but not so original as 
to be confusing or to get away from your 
subject. 

6. Use plain-faced type and as few dif- 
ferent faces as possible. Let your type be 
dignified unless you are running a fire 
sale or wish to be known as a “‘fire sale”’ 
merchant. 

7. Talk to your customer in print just 
as you would talk to him across a counter. 
Give him credit for having common 
sense. He probably has more than you 
realize. 

8. Sell the advertiser self-interest. If 
you must brag about yourself, dictate 
boasts to your stenographer and read 
the copy to yourself. This is much cheap- 
er than buying white space. Sales results 
also are just as satisfactory. 

9. Devote most of your effort to sell- 
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Would manufacturers permit salesmen to use 
the superlatives of some advertising men? 


ing quality and service. A customer who 
is sold on these two essentials is likely 
to subordinate price. 

These rules may seem prosaic in these 
days of questionable testimonials and 
other freak advertising. So they seemed 
very conservative a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

Because they did. the writer protested 
against them to his schoolmaster, a 
famous and successful Chicago advertis- 
ing man. The master drew a lesson and 
pointed a moral that fits the present 
advertising situation. 

In those days, Chicago boasted two 
extremes in advertising. Marshall Field 
& Company represented the conserva- 
tive advertiser. Its copy was always dig- 
nified. It stressed quality. Prices were 
included but subordinated. 


A pioneer in the business 


THE radical advertiser was Tom 
Murray, a clothier. Tom was the father 
of all freak commercial advertisers. He 
headed his single column shriek each 
day with a cut of the back of his head. 
Underneath was the catch line “Meet 
me face to face.’”” He advertised $10 
suits of clothing. His copy was written 
in the language of the auctioneer or 
vaudevillist and the price was displayed 
in huge black type. 

As the schoolmaster discussed the two 


types of advertising, he 
opened a Chicago paper, 
and it happened that the 
Field and Murray adver- 
tisements were on the same 
page. The Field’s advertise- 
ment was in conservative 
dress. Tom’s was dressed 
up like a circus bill. It was 
the first thing that hit the 
eye. You read it. You 
couldn’t help but read it. 
However, after you had 
read it and laughed you 
passed on. Sooner or later, 
you found yourself reading 
the Field advertisement 
and lingering over it. Tom 
Murray held your atten- 
tion for a moment and 
amused you but Marshall 
Field sold you the goods. 

“Here you havetwo 
sharply contrasting types 
of advertising,” the ex- 
perienced advertising 
writer said. “Marshall 
Field & Company’s ad- 
vertisement is plain and 
dignified. There is nothing 
new or different about it, 
but it is convincing. This 
store has used that type of advertising 
for many years. Undoubtedly, as the 
years go by, the Field store will continue 
to use this type of advertising. Through 
its use the store will grow bigger and 
stronger year after year. 

“Tom Murray is doing gymnastics in 
his space. If you pass his store now you 
will find his name set in big brass letters 
in the sidewalk in front of his store. 

“Today, both stores are doing a good 
business, but in a very few years Tom 
Murray will be out of business and vir- 
tually forgotten. He will fail because he 
is depending on freak methods. He is 
not building constructively. The man 
who clowns, or pursues anything but a 
conservative businesslike course in busi- 
ness today, is bound to fail.” 

The student was inclined to argue. 
Tom Murray’s advertisements were at- 
tractive. They were the talk of Chicago. 
You would hear people discussing them 
on trains. Every day you would hear a 
number of persons referring affection- 
ately to “Tom.” Yet no one ever re- 
ferred to “Marshall” when talking of 
the Field store. The test of advertising, 
the student insisted, was whether it cre- 
ated talk. The schoolmaster disputed 
this. 

“The freak, the comic, the radical is 
for but a day in any line of human en- 
deavor,” he continued. ‘“To prove that, 
I am going to ask you to call on a man 
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out in the suburbs who is thoroughly 
‘valified ¢o tell you whether I speak the 


ruth. 

ent man is Tony Denier. A few 
vears ago he was the best-known clown 
in America. His side-splitting antics 
were sought by circus men every sum- 
mer and theater managers every winter. 


He drew as high as $1,500 a week. He 
was to the comic stage what Edwin 


Booth was to drama. 


Seriousness outlasts 


“BUT Tony was just a clown. Sudden- 
ly the public tired of his clowning and 
turned away. He is living out on the 
South Side today in a small house, vir- 
‘ually unknown and with almost no 
m ney, Serious actors, who have made 
the public think and convinced it of 
their sincerity and who were colleagues 
of Tony, still are well thought of and 
are earning good livelihoods. 

“Go out and talk with Tony and see 
if you do not learn an advertising lesson 
you will notforget throughout your busi- 
ness life.” 

The student went out to see Tony. 
He found him living in exactly the cir- 
cumstances that had been described. 
Further, he sincerely regretted that he 
ever had made horse-play his profession. 

know nothing about 
advertising, but I do know 
a great deal about life,’”’ he 
said. “When the advertising 
man advocated conserva- 
tism, he spoke wisely. The 
man who only amuses and is 
different is easily forgotten.” 

Subsequent events proved 
the wisdom of the advertis- 
ing man’s contention that 
the principles employed by 
the old medicine men never 
built an enduring business. 
Tom Murray failed in busi- 
ness. When he died he was 
working as a clerk in a polit- 
cal position found him by 
old friends. Tony Denier 
died broke and forgotten a 
lew years later. 

_ There may be more amus- 
ing things in the world than 
the apparently serious defen- 
ses of some forms of present- 
day testimonial advertising, 
but I cannot think of them. 
Possibly I can pass along a 
Suggestion which will bene- 
fit those engaged in giving 
testimonials. It is the expe- 
"ence of Mrs. Sidney Dar- 
whacker, an old lady in my 
home town in Indiana, who 
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used to be in the testimonial business. 
Mrs. Darwhacker, who never was sick 
a day in her life, was ever ready to give 
testimonials. At first she gave them 
gratis, but she was glad to see her pic- 
ture in the paper, principally because 
it always was a good deal better look- 
ing than she was, but later she put her 
testimonials on a commercial basis. Her 
flat price for endorsing a kidney cure, 
complexion cream or side-bar buggy was 
$8. She rocked along very complacently 
for several years and then suddenly she 
learned that the agents who were ob- 
taining her testimonials were receiving 
commissions. Whereupon she declined 
henceforth to deal with any one but 
principals. Thus did she raise the price 
of her respective testimonials to $15. 

A recent experience shows how some 
testimonials are obtained. Under the 
mistaken impression that I was a close 
personal friend of a certain inter- 
nationally known surgeon, an agent 
offered me $1,000 for a testimonial from 
this man saying that sleep was a good 
thing. The medical man, it was ex- 
plained, did not have to endorse any- 
thing, but his picture and testimonial 
would be used in conjunction with a 
commercial article sold for sleeping pur- 


poses. 
When I explained that I did not 
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know the surgeon, the agent said he 
would pay $1,000 for a testimonial from 
any other prominent man whom I could 
get to testify to the benefits of sleep. 
I did not take advantage of the offer. 
Obviously some one has, because since 
that time I have noticed that several 
prominent persons have taken a firm 
stand on the sleep question. 

One of the keenest advertising men 
who ever lived was the late John H. 
Patterson, president of the National 
Cash Register Company. He broke 
down more sales resistance, made more 
good salesmen and created more good 
advertising than the majority of busi- 
ness men of the last 50 years. One thing 
he insisted upon was that the language 
in an advertisement should be of the 
same sort a salesman would use in talk- 
ing directly to a customer. 


Customer is interested in self 


WHAT a wonderful thing it would be 
if every business man today would com- 
pel his copywriters to follow this rule! 
Initially, it would do away with the 
senseless self-glorification advertising 
which is so current. 
The first lesson that any salesman 
worth his salt learns is that the short 
cut to selling a prospect is through self- 
interest. The prospect usu- 
ally doesn’t care a whoop 
about the grand organiza- 
tion back of the product 
or how Uncle Ned turned 
out the first machine in an 
abandoned creamery in 
New Britain, Conn., in 
1879. What he wants to 
know and so seldom finds 
out through advertising is 
how purchase of the prod- 
uct is going to make his 
life easier and his profits 
greater. 

Insistence on this rule of 
salesman’s talk also would 
eliminate a great deal of 
the fine writing with which 
much advertising now is 
burdened. The beginning 
of every advertisement 
would be in the catch line. 

The catch line of an ad- 
vertisement undoubtedly 
should be as effective an 
eye-catcher as the heading 
of a news story, yet very 
few of them are. 

The purpose of most 
copy writers seems to be 
to hide their meaning be- 
hind heads which say to 

(Continued on page 162) 





Are We Panic-proo 


S THE country panic- 

proof today? One has 

only to read the daily 

statements of bankers, 

financiers, industrial 
leaders, speculators and farm 
authorities to realize that 
there are two absolutely di- 
vergent and colliding views 
on that question; and one 
only has to scrutinize these 
statements carefully to real- 
ize that these views shift 
and switch as though their 
proponents were not certain 
of their own opinions from 
day to day. 

What we want to believe 
is not always what facts com- 
pel us to believe. History 
may not repeat itself in de- 
tails; but operating beneath 
all records of facts are basic 
laws which are as certain as 
the fact that two and two 
make four. 

This country has passed 
through seven eras collo- 
guially called slumps. Three, 
occurring in 1837, 1873 and 
1893, were major panics that 
rocked all financial and in- 
dustrial and agricultural 
structures. Although the 
other four, in 1857, 1904, 
1913-14 and 1921-22, can 
hardly be classed as minor 
slumps, they were as zephyrs 
to tornadoes compared to 
the first three. 

The 1857 depression fol- 
lowed the Crimean War and, 
as far as America was con- 
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Author of «Romance of Railroads,» etc. 








CULVER SERVICE, N.Y. 


JAY COOKE 


THE symptoms that preceded the panic 
of '73, in which Jay Cooke was a cen- 
tral figure, were almost exactly similar to 
those that preceded our other panics. 

Those symptoms are easily recogniz- 
able. Are they manifest in our present 
financial body? Read this article and 
then draw your own conclusions 








f Today? 


cerned, was relieved by the 
high prices during the Civil 
War. The other three of the 
four lesser slumps were more 
Wall Street panics than 
country-wide depressions. 
Though many suffered from 
the sudden drops in prices of 
produce and land values, 
people were not reduced to 
starvation. Banks did not 
crash on a wholesale scale. 


_ Men in milling, stampeding 


delirium did not mob the 
doors of savings institutions. 
Thecountry wasnot tramped 
by mobs of unemployed in 
search of work. All those 
things did occur in the panics 
of 1837, 1873 and 1893. Can 
they occur again? 


A simple problem 


IF YOU examine the con- 
ditions causing those three 
major panics, you can an- 
swer the question for your- 
self. What were the condi- 
tions that brought about the 
mad dance to ruin? 

The average hurrying citi- 
zen throws up his hands at 
this question and vaguely 
voices some such platitude 
as, “Things over which we 
have no control,” or, ‘‘Oh, 
high finance—skullduggery 
—manipulation.” But pan- 
ics, as a matter of fact, are 
no harder to understand than 
a child’s problem in addition 
and subtraction. 
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The conditions that brought on our 
own post-war depression in 1921 were 
almost exactly similar to those that pro- 
duced the panic of 1837. 

The War of 1812 had hampered ship- 
ping from all ports. Blockades, uncer- 
tainty as to prices in world markets, and 
still greater uncertainty as to ability of 
European and Asiatic ports to pay Amer- 
cans back in gold had jammed Ameri- 
can ports with American goods. 

After the War of 1812 there came a 
wild rebound, similar to our own com- 
mercial activity after the World War. 
Ports opened in the United States and 
Europe. Europe, bare of supplies after 
the Napoleonic wars, bought American 
exports hungrily. 

Asa result, America enjoyed the most 
Prosperous era, brief as it was sudden 
that it had ever known. 
au were prosperous because of 
— and their access to foreign 
* ets. Merchants were prosperous 

= sales to farmers and to Europe. 
- eo no unemployment. Planters 
eh uth doubled, trebled, quad- 

their acres planted to cotton. 
e an the general conditions from 
rench analysis of the period 
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from 1818 to 1837. If you want an ac- 
count of the times in really scientific 
and financial terms, you can get it in 


: the famous “Bullion Report”’ compiled 


by commercial experts. England had as- 

sembled to give advice on how to get 

her trade back on a gold basis, a basis 

on which trade at that time had to rest. 

Gold, and gold only, could be used 

for international commerce, because gold 
was the only currency all nations would 
accept. East India and China particu- 
larly—lands of silks and spices and teas 
—would have nothing to do with paper 
currency. They wanted payment in gold; 
and there didn’t seem to be enough gold 
to cover the needs of trade, So I quote 
the old French report: 


Too much paper money 


“WONDERFUL prosperity; enormous 
quantities of paper money issued by 
public and private banks to cover the 
needs of expanding trade—a rise in 
prices of everything from lands and 
houses and wages to foods and mer- 
chandise and clothing—wild speculation 
in sound and unsound ventures using 
chiefly paper currency, notes, bonds— 
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Wild scenes ensued on the floor of the New York Stock Exchange during the Panic | 
of 1893 when the public realized it could neither draw dividends nor sell investments 


aims to grow rich at once—craving for 
luxuries unknown before—enormous rise 
in loans, discounted notes (many of 
which were worthless with no security 
beneath them)—brokers’ gambling spec- 
ulations—too many banks with no real 
gold reserves in their vaults—everybody 
in debt or on credit.” 

Taxes for public improvements in 
roads and in canals had gone up by 
bounds. I can’t give the figure for there 
were no dependable annals in the United 
States up to 1848; but it is a fact that 
one belt of states on the North Atlantic 
had spent more than $30,000,000 on 
canals up to 1837 and the South as 
much. Though some of these canal 
stocks sold at 200 and paid dividends 
of 20 per cent, one wonders what jack- 
pot paid the dividends; for, with the 
exception of a few loops, the canals were 
not paying. Were the dividends paid 
out of capital? One can’t answer. Many 
bank dividends were. 

It is nonsense to say that the wise 
heads did not see the danger signals. 
Prosperity running faster than cash 
profits, then the jolt down, a temporary 
halt, then a wild avalanche of selling 
good and bad in a frenzy. The wise 
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heads all over the world did foresee 
those results. 

Chinese and Japanese and East India 
merchants refused to sell to Boston 
merchants except for payment in gold, 
and began to hoard gold and silver in 
family chests, withdrawing it from trade. 


They saw it coming 


WISE heads in America saw what was 
coming, though they didn’t shout it or 
otherwise advertise it. That would have 
brought them down in the wreckage of a 
universal ruin. Some of the wise heads 
either lied about it, or deceived them- 
selves. 

Certain of the great banking houses 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore paid the 
southern cotton planters in bank notes, 
but took mighty good care when they 
resold that cotton in Europe to exact 
payment in gold. Whatever comes, gold 
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is gold and interchangeable at all times 
in all nations for what you must buy. 

But what would happen when all 
these cotton planters, all these builders 
in the cities, all these speculators in 
land, and all these workmen with sav- 
ings in banks demanded gold at the 
banks for the paper notes swelling their 
pockets? 

On with the dance! Bankers didn’t 
dare pause to ask themselves that ques- 
tion. They probably hoped to get 
enough gold piled up in their vaults to 
meet the demand when it came and it 
came so gradually that few realized it 
was upon them until the crash in 1837. 

Why, the country was so blessedly 
prosperous that the federal debt had 
been extinguished before 1836. There 
was a perfect riot over how to spend 
the surplus. 

As President Harrison said many years 
later, “‘“God help the surplus.” 





Thirty New York banks crashed immediately following Black 
Friday of ’73, Men fought in the streets to withdraw deposits 
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Every thief in the land was after it 
with legal plans to spend, spend, spend 
Public works would give employment 
People employed would have money na 
spend. 

Yet a school boy could go back and 
read the steps in that Death Dance o; 
Folly. 

When merchants of China and India 
who have always hoarded silver and 
gold in chests, not banks, demanded 
gold and American and European trad. 
ers couldn’t deliver gold, trade with the 
Orient slackened and stopped. 

Shipping slackened and stopped. 

People employed in shipping began 
to find themselves out of work and 
couldn’t buy from home merchants. 

But there still remained the markets 
of Europe hungering for all that Amer- 
ica had to sell. Yet Europe could buy 
only to the extent of her ability to pay. 
When America began to demand pay- 
ment in gold with Europe gradually 
getting back to where she could supp]; 
herself or do without, Europe ceased 
buying so wildly. 

Wheat didn’t fall to 30 and 40 cents, 
as it did in later panics. It fell so low it 
had to be fed to the pigs. Cotton didn’t 
fall. It smashed. Planters rushed to the 
banks to exchange paper money for gold 
to pay their debts and couldn’t get it. 
They found there wasn’t any gold. 

It was the same in every line. People 
with paper currency in their pockets 
and debts on their backs rushed to get 
gold and found their paper money worth 
only 20 cents on the dollar and their 
debts pressing them 100 cents on the 
dollar with interest rates at 8 to 20 per 
cent. 


Could live without money 


BUT there is nothing new under the 
sun! America went through the same 
cycle after the Great War. All that pre- 
vented the people of the young Repub- 
lic going hungry in 1837-39 as those of 
Europedid wasthe fact that America was 
still a land of farms, forests, and fisher- 
ies. Though a man might not have a 
penny to rub against another penny for 
a year, he could fill his stomach with 
his own pork and beef and poultry and 
wheat; he could clothe himself in fur, 
buckskin moccasins, wool woven at 
home, flax grown on his own land; he 
could keep himself warm with his own 
wood; he could fish, he could hunt, he 
could trap. 

As for the towns, I quote again from 
old records: 

“Money could not be obtained on any 
security. Those who had gold hoarded 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Any American with $400 can now take a two weeks’ tour of England and the Continent 


HE people of the United States 
are becoming the champion iong- 
distance vacationists of the 
world. No other citizen travels 
so far or in such numbers in 
search of entertainment and relaxation. 
Inhabitants of other countries have 
al Various stages of history set forth in 
mass for conquest, colonization, or in 
the pursuit of profit. The American 
traveler wants none of these things. His 
Migration is unique because he demands 
only the Privilege of spending his money 
return for the pleasures provided by 
loreign lands, 
Piece IS particularly true with refer- 
I : to the annual excursion to Europe. 
wate who has traveled abroad in 
Be vant has failed to notice the 
ten i: his fellow countrymen on 
es a ards of Paris and at the sea- 
ie ‘ si and mountain resorts of all 
pean countries. The American 


Express Company clocked 14,000 
American tourists passing through their 
offices on the Rue Scribe at the height 
of the tourist season in Paris last year. 


Fewer first-class travelers 


YET we have the word of Sir Thomas 
Royden, chairman of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, that the shipping lines 
in the trans-Atlantic trade are carrying 
fewer first-class passengers to Europe 
than before the war. Reporting to the 
stockholders of the company at a recent 
meeting in Liverpool, Sir Thomas said: 

“It is a curious and somewhat dis- 
concerting fact that the number of pas- 
sengers crossing the Atlantic in first- 
class accommodations has never recov- 
ered its pre-war level. 

“Considering the immensely increased 
prosperity of the United States and the 
wide diffusion of wealth in that country, 


one would expect at least an increase in 
the number of travelers in the more 
luxurious and expensive accommoda- 
tions. But although more than ten years 
have passed since the end of the war, 
there is still no expansion in that par- 
ticular section of our business.’ 

Sir Thomas referred to the higher- 
priced modes of travel, but he might 
have added with equal truth that second 
and third-class travel show an even 
more marked decline when compared 
with the traffic before the war. 

How then is it possible to reconcile 
these conflicting statements? If first- 
class travel shows no gain over the pre- 
war level, and if second-class has de- 
clined to a point where, relatively speak- 
ing, it is practically disappearing, and 
third-class travel is no more than halt 
its previous figure, where do all these 
American travelers come from, and how 
do they reach foreign shores? The ex- 
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planation is that a new type of travel- 
er has appeared on the Atlantic sea- 
lanes. Five years ago he was unknown. 
Last year he paid the steamship com- 
panies about $20,000,000 for transporta- 
tion to and from European ports. He is 
the tourist third-class passenger. With 
his neighbor, the cabin-class passenger, 
another newcomer, he 
accounted for the 
transportation of 180,- 
000 passengers across 
the Atlantic last year. 

The development of 
these two types of 
service, and particu- 
larly that of the tour- 
ist third, has tapped a 
vast reservoir of busi- 
ness that has hitherto 
remained inaccessible 
to the steamship lines. 
More than that, these 
classes have been a 
boon to a great mass of 
people who, in the old 
days, rarely went out- 
side their owncountry. 

European travel 
once was a distinction 
seldom achieved ex- 
cept by persons of 
wealth and leisure. 
Nowadays anyone 
with $200 can travel 
tourist third to Eu- 
rope. 

He pays a rate slightly higher than 
that charged the straight third-class 
traveler, but in return he receives an 
infinitely superior service, good food, 
a comfortable berth in a well-appointed 
stateroom, and is treated generally with 
the same courtesy any guest would re- 
ceive in a first-class hotel. Competition 
is so keen that the steamship companies 
are outdoing themselves to attract the 
traveler who has, by a strange stroke of 
circumstance, fallen heir to the quarters 
left vacant by the passing of the immi- 
grant. 


Traveling has become cheap 


IF THE vacationist has another $200 
he can take a two-weeks’ tour, or, by 
practicing economy, a three weeks’ tour, 
of England and the Continent. 

The same $400 would not buy him a 
round-trip ticket in the most meager 
accommodations in the first-class sec- 
tion of the big liners in the rush season. 

If the American people are sailing to 
foreign seaports in greater numbers than 
ever before, it is not because they have 
suddenly become imbued with the spirit 
of adventure. It is because they are 
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taking advantage of the reduced rates 
forced on the steamship companies 
through the loss of a large part of their 
immigration trade. This loss was 
brought about by a combination of eco- 
nomic and political factors entirely be- 
yond the companies’ control. 

When the westward flow of European 


The old-fashioned immigrant has disappeared but 
he was the best customer of the shipping lines 


labor to this country was at its height 
the steamship companies were bringing 
a million immigrants a year to our 
shores. Not only this, but they were 
carrying a large percentage of previous 
arrivals back to Europe. After digging 
ditches, laying railroad ties or loading 
freight cars for two or three years, Tony 
Pasquale usually decided that it was 
time to visit the old country. If he 
wasn’t able to do this, he at least saved 
up enough money to send for his broth- 
er, Giuseppe, or some other member of 
his family. 

This journeying back and forth of the 
alien created a constant and profitable 
cycle of travel. The immigrant business 
was easily handled and, because it sprang 
from the spontaneous desire of the Eu- 
ropean workingman to better his con- 
dition in a new land, required little or 
no selling. To obtain their share of the 
trade the steamship companies had only 
to stand in the good graces of the travel 
agents who delivered the immigrants to 
the lines in car-load lots. 

But finally Congress decided that 
Tony was “an undesirable alien.” It 
did away with him. Tony did not have 
to go back but he could no longer bring 


over his family unless it could squeeze 
through the narrowed quota barriers 
erected at Ellis Island. 

The immigration legislation was a 
severe blow to the steamship companies. 
Two-thirds of the westbound immigra- 
tion business was automatically elimi- 
nated, and eastbound third-class travel 
to Europe suffered accordingly. 

Valuable passenger space was produc- 
ing no revenue, and the vessels were 
sailing half empty. The first quota laws 
were passed in 1921, and the restrictions 
were further tightened 
by the Johnson Bill in 
1924. The million-a- 
year immigration dwin- 
died to less than 300,- 
000, and third-class 
travel.to Europe fell to 
about 150,000 passen- 
gers from all Atlantic 
ports. Before the war, 
between 300,000 and 
500,000 immigrants 
sailed for foreign coun- 
tries each year. 

The scheme for uti- 
lizing this unoccupied 
immigrant space on 
eastbound trans-At- 
lantic liners does not ap- 
pear to have originated 
with the steamship com- 
panies. It remained for 
a college professor to 
propose a plan that 
seemed simple enough at the time but 
later developed into the most striking 
innovation in ocean travel in many 
decades. 


Students saved the day 


APPROACHING one of the steamship 
companies the professor proposed that 
if it would set aside a certain part of 
its third-class quarters, furbish up the 
rooms, provide separate dining tables, 
and allow certain other privileges not 
generally accorded the immigrant, he 
would undertake to conduct a party of 
college students on a sight-seeing trip 
through Europe. 

The company agreed, the party was 
booked, and the first group of student 
third-class passengers was on its way to 
Europe. This was in 1924. Today there 
is hardly a company except some of the 
Scandinavian and Italian lines that does 
not have commodious quarters for the 
tourist passenger, and two vessels oper- 
ated by the Atlantic Transport Line 
carry only tourist class and do a good 
business the year around. 

The college student saved the day for 
the shipping lines but the service has 
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x long ago outgrown its collegiate phase wise with four vessels. The United States no doubt that the general tendency is to- 
— and now caters to thousands of people Liner George Washington, one of the ward thelessexpensiveservice. The high- 
lers of moderate means in every walk of life. finest ships afloat, was transferred from _ priced, luxurioussuiteson the giant liners 
s In 1928 the lines were carrying 105,000 _first-classservicea year ago, andnowcar- are going begging, while booking offices 


ties tourist passengers, and the number is ries only cabin and tourist passengers. throughout the country are besieged 
S. expected to reach 125,000 this year. The Anchor Line converted two ships with tourists clamoring for space in the 

















a8 Theold-fashioned immigrant, withhis to the cabin service a few months ago. tourist quarters or on the new, moder- * 
Svc! motley collection of baggage, his cordu- The new French Liner Lafayette, just ate-priced cabin boats. 
roy trousers and his bandana handker- off the ways at St. Nazaire, France, will Not all the changes in the trend of 
a chief, was the best customer, numeri- also be placed in this trade. travel have taken place from this coun- 
Hes cally speaking, the shipping lines ever try to Europe. If no foreigner ever comes 
— carried. Accustomed to little at home, Luxurious suites go begging to this country for the same reason 
ions he expected less aboard ship. He ac- Rae Americans travel abroad—that is, in 
- cepted what the steamship companies THE CABIN vessels range in size from search of beauty, culture or entertain- 
"7 chose to give him. 14,000 to 24,000 tons gross as compared ment—wecan console ourselves with the 
a2. He has completely disappeared. There with 45,000 to nearly 60,000 tons for knowledge that the European industrial- 
vin- is still, of course, a certain amount of themonster ships such as the Leviathan. ist regards us with the keenest curiosity. 
00.- immigrant travel, but the alien of to- A certain class of travelers will always Mass production and the wonders ac- 
“a day belongs to a generation of more demand speed and luxury but there is (Continued on page 112) 
Rte, sophistication and intelligence. He de- 
sen- mands and receives more consideration 
ntic and attention than was ever accorded 
var, his forefathers. 
and The present third-class traveler has 
nts not only had the steerage quarters reno- , 
un- vated and refurnished but since the ad- 
vent of the cabin-class service, he has 
uti- also inherited the vastly superior quar- 
ried ters formerly given over to second-class 
on travelers on various liners. 
At- The rise of the cabin-class 
ap- vessels has been as remarka- gad 
ited ble in some ways as the de- S| 
an- velopment of the tourist trade | 3 
for has been. | : 
to The service was designed to | ee bg 
hat cater to the large number of fed food 
but tourists who disliked the idea a e 
cing of traveling second-class and } i : 
any yet did not want to pay the ! aneeus 
high rates demanded for first- i 
class accommodations. The , aatte a 
rates are approximately the é \ 
Same as second-class rates, ' 
ship but the passenger is not re- 
hat stricted to a certain section 
t of of the vessel. 
the Up to 1923 there was no 
les, well-recognized cabin service 
not on the ocean. Today vessels 
he of this type outnumber the 
y of iirst-class liners. About 60 of 
trip these cabin ships operated by 
Various lines carried 80,000 
was Passengers to Europe last 
lent year. 
y to Some of the boats were at 
lere : one time among the largest 
the g 6 Vessels afloat, but as they 
loes Were superseded by giant 
the liners they were placed in the ao, 
per- esser service, 7 
Ane The Cunard Line alone has A 
ood nine former first-class sort 
SMps in the cabi ice j % . 
for the last three mi When the foreigner spends his money to visit this country he wants 


has White Star Line has done like- to see our shops, factories and other evidences of industrial progress 
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a He was unfair to the world 
and to the younger fellows 
whose paths he was blocking 


Could You Quit If You Wanted To? 


By WILLIAM R. BASSET 


Partner, Spencer Trask & Company 


O MATTER how young a 
successful business man 
may be, I am convinced 
that his paramount duty 
to the world, his business 

and himself is to organize his affairs so 
that he can give up the reins on short 
notice, certain that the business will 
carry on successfully under different 
management. 

To the world which gave him his 
opportunities he owes a moral duty to 
retire from business while still active 
mentally and physically and to apply 
his knowledge, ability and time to politi- 
cal, economic and social problems which 
cry for a businesslike approach and the 
application of business principles. 

It is his duty to his business to insure 
that it would continue successfully 
should he be removed by illness or death. 
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To himself, he owes the duty of being 
able to embrace new and greater op- 
portunities that may present themselves 
in another concern or another industry. 

Until quite recently, it was assumed 
that when an American business man 
retired he was old, in bad health, or 
losing his grip. We rather admired the 
old warhorse whose ambition was to die 
in harness. 


One can hold on too long 


YET, IN hanging on to his job until 
death he was unfair to the world and to 
the younger fellows whose paths he was 
blocking; often this tenacity was disas- 
trous, both to the business and the 
man. I have known of many cases 
where the business died of hardening of 
the arteries, sometimes with the result 


that the owner lost his fortune, although, 
had he quit in time, he could have been 
comfortably fixed. 

The reason given by most men of the 
old school for their reluctance to retire 
was that, “It is better to wear out than 
to rust out,” a belief fostered doubtless 
by their observation of what happened 
to the few who embraced a life of leisure 
after years of too close application to 
business. Lacking interests outside their 
stores or factories or banks, they com- 
monly left the president’s chair for one 
situated on the porch in summer and in 
the chimney corner in winter. 

Even a trip to Europe often proved 
boresome. Lacking cultural background, 
museums, galleries and places of histor- 
ical interest had little appeal, and since 
they knew nothing of international af- 
fairs or European politics, their contacts 
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ghile abroad were more likely to 
he with guides and waiters than 
with successful, cultured men of 
the countries they visited. 

Have wider interests 


FEWER American business men 
today have these handicaps. Many 
of them are interested in the arts 
and have sure and discriminating 
tastes, Still more find time while 
vetactive in business to apply their 
abilities to bettering social condi- 
tionsto the great profit of the world 
and of their own souls. No longer 
are they bored by Europe, for 
many of them lately have been 
practically forced to take a world- 
wide view of business. They are 
becoming what Edward A. Filene 
has called “internationally mind- 
ed.” 

It would be better for all con- 
cerned if more men determined 
that, after amassing a fortune 
commensurate with their needs 
or with their desires, they would 
retire from business as soon as possible 
and devote themselves actively to the 
common welfare or even to the hobbies 
that interest them. But even the man 
who would like and could afford to retire 
is often unable to do so because there is 
no one to carry on the work in his place. 

Frequently, too, a young man who 
has risen to the top of some particular 
business heap finds himself unable to 
accept larger opportunities elsewhere 
because he has not so organized his old 
dusiness that he can leaveit witha 
Clear conscience, secure in the knowledge 
‘hat the business he led will not suffer 
dy his leaving. 

_ Itisbecoming common in recent years 
lor directing heads of great businesses 


Then they should retire 
and follow their hobbies 
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to be chosen from successful concerns 
in entirely different industries. Bankers 
and boards of directors are learning—the 
more progressive have already learned 
—that the fundamentals of all busi- 
ness are much alike and that, therefore, 
a man need not necessarily be intimate- 
ly acquainted with all the detail proc- 
esses and trade customs of an industry 
to lead it successfully. 

Rather, when looking for a man to 
head an enterprise, they search out ad- 
ministrative capacity and a broad knowl- 
edge of business fundamentals. 

For myself, I determined some ten 
years ago that, having built a successful 
industrial engineering and accounting 
business, I was not going to beso fettered 





Even a trip to Europe 
was a bore to him 
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to it that, if opportunity 
offered, I could not leave 
it. 

That business, being 
purely a personal service 
one, presented some 
problems in a more acute 
form than they exist in 
most manufacturing or 
commercial enterprises. 

It was essential, of 
course, that the entire 
staff be men of a high 
order of professional and 
technical ability. The 
principals must, in addi- 
tion, have other less 
easily procurable abili- 
ties. They must be cre- 
ative, for methods in their 
field of endeavor change 
constantly. To retain 
their position, they must 
not be content merely to 
keep up with develop- 
ments—they must, to a 
large extent, make the 
developments. 

They cannot succeed by adopting the 
methods industry has developed—they 
must lead industry. Yet, they must 
have their feet on the ground, they must 
not be visionaries who work out for- 
mulas which may delight the theorist, 
but which are too complicated or theo- 
retical to be of real value to actual, 
practical businesses which measure re- 
sults in dollars and cents. 





Good executives needed 


BESIDES that, it is essential that the 
principal executives of such ‘an organ- 
ization be capable administrators. I know 
of few businesses which can lose money 
more rapidly than a personal service 
concern. Many of the staff draw high 
salaries. Therefore, poor planning which 
results in even a little loss of time for 
staff members eats a big hole in profits. 
In fact, there are numerous possible 
wastes which can bring disaster to such 
a business. The management must com- 
bine, in a rare degree, the ability to work 
out sound policies and to watch details. 

However, when I had built that busi- 
ness up to a point where it was prosper- 
ous, I made up my mind that I would 
co organize it that if I desired I could 
leave it safely. Obviously, the logical, 
indeed practically the only, people who 
would be willing to buy such a business 
were those who had been my associates 
in it. To get a good price for it, it was 
essential that those men have confidence 
that as a group they would be able to 

(Continued on page 90) 





A DAY AT THE OFFICE—1892 A.D. 
By L. F. GRANT 


Mr. Meeks, the assistant book- 
keeper, entertains the office 
force by writing a few cards in 
his best Spencerian. Miss Wan- 
dy wonders if that really is an 
extra flourish on hers. She’s in 
a bit of a flutter over it all 


Solon B. Berbright, senior 
partner in the Berbright 
Carriage Works (manufac- 
turers of the Berbright Bet- 
ter Buggy) signals the ad- 
vent of another working day 
by removing his cuffs 


Mack, the shipping clerk, has an 
argument through the speaking 
tube. He’s going to the back stairs 
pretty soon and bawl those guys 
out about right 


















George, the star drummer, is 
just back from Elmira with a 
batch of orders and a flock of 
new stories. He’s saving the 
best ones until later, out of 
deference to Miss Wandy. 
George hopes to become a wine 
salesman one of these days 


is an 
king 
stairs 
guys 


Old Jenks, the bookkeeper, 
and Meeks check up on the 
bills. Meeks is getting tired 
of hollerin’ in Old Jenks’ 
deaf ear and is wondering 
just how long it’s going to 
be before the boss gives him 
the old hairpin’s job 
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A salesman left one of t 

sled writing machines for a tryout. 
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How Do Fas 


By Amos Parrish 


























HERE do fashions start 
and who starts them? 
That question is asked 
more often than it is an- 
swered. 

Where do fashions come from and 
where do they go? If they start, and if 
someone starts them, where do they 
stop and who stops them? 

What are fashions and how do they 
get that way? What is known about 
them? What can be done about them? 
How important are fashions to business, 
anyway? 

To answer these questions, let’s take 
some facts about fashions. Although 
fashions touch everything from auto- 
mobiles to chamber of commerce lunch- 
eons, let’s confine these facts to women’s 
apparel fashions. 

Answering the last question first, fash- 
ions are all important to business. They 
are business. They make business. They 
build business when rightly handled. 
They wreck business when wrongly han- 
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dled. Fifteen years ago women’s skirts 
were ankle length. Their coats were vol- 
uminous and full. Hats were generally 
large and decorated with ostrich feathers 
and wreaths of flowers. The straw sailor 
was worn with sports costumes. A large 
round silk hat, trimmed with a feather, 
was popular. Corsets were in general 
use. 

Shoes were extremely pointed and 
long. High shoes were standard models. 
Stockings were generally black. Petti- 
coats were worn. Underwear was full 
and loose fitting lavishly trimmed with 
lace. 


When styles become fashions 


THE fashions of fifteen years ago are 
not the fashions of today. Who stopped 
them? The. same poeple who started 
them. Why? Because fashions are styles 
accepted by a large number of people. 
Styles become fashions only when they 
gain acceptance. They stop being fash- 


ions when they lose it. The fashions of 
fifteen years ago are not the fashions o! 
today because people have stopped ac- 
cepting them. Fashions are the public 
taste expressed. Their relative impor- 
tance as fashions is proportional to the 
acceptance they receive. 

The law of change operates always. 
A considerable number of people give 
the first acceptance that makes new 
fashions and leaves the fashions of years 
ago in the discard. Fashions grow as the 
number of people accepting them grows. 
They slip and fall away when the num- 
ber of people accepting them is lessened. 
They die when the acceptance of them 
dies. 

Fashions can be forecast and charted 
in advance, of course. Fashion is not 
the ‘‘fickle jade” she’s so often called. 

Fashionchanges, like businesschanges, 
come and go slowly, not overnight. They 
are logical and reasonable, related and 
connected. They extend over long 
periods, and overlap each other. They 
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DAME Fashion wields her witchery over a vast 
portion of our modern manufacturing field. From 
the automobile industry to the making of women's 
apparel her influence is felt, and enterprises rise 
or wane as they respond to her dictates. Some 
have called her fickle, but as a matter of fact she's 
both constant and conservative 


are best studied together for they in- 
fluence each other. 
a wholesalers, and re- 
se ss : apparel and related merchan- 
rn ay Pini interested in following 
‘oa “— of apparel fashions, in know- 
mi ue exact status of each fashion, in 
‘ Wing in advance what next season’s 
ashions will be. 
ey their interest it is surprising 
lakes. People study fashions and 
mM trends, how many use hit and 


miss methods. If fashion were of little 
importance, there might be more excuse 
for the disregard of fashion facts. But 
fashion is of the very greatest impor- 
tance. It sells one thing and stops the 
sale of another. 

Short, scant skirts brought down the 
volume of sale of yard goods. The al- 
most standard type of dress which came 
in with bobbed hair and short skirts 
makes it possible for manufacturers to 
turn out dresses by the hundreds at low 


Get That Way? 


DECORATIONS 
BY RUSSELL PATTERSON 











cost. The ready-to-wear departments in 
stores prospered. Women bought dress- 
es instead of yard goods. The short 
skirt also killed the business in high 
shoes. 

But while Fashion has been killing 
some styles she has been making others. 
Stores now sell artificial flowers as cos 
tume accessories. Stores sell galoshes, 
glove silk underthings; beige stockings 
instead of the black ones. 

The modern interest in color rebuilt 
the volume in millinery departments of 
stores. Now it is necessary for women 
to have several hats to match their dif- 
ferent costumes. 

The fashion of the short skirt increased 
the business of shoe stores and shoe 
departments. Women now buy more 
shoes. They have to have them to wear 
with different costumes and for different 
occasions. 

The fashion of color increased the 
volume in rain coats and umbrellas. 
Now they are popular in bright colors 
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Then other designers made 
dresses with both bows and 
pleats. This was also taken up 
by women. Bows and pleats 
became a fashion. Each sea- 
son since dresses with more 
and more feminine details 
have been made. 

Did the Paris designer who 
first made the dress with the 
rows of bows start the fashion 
trend toward the more femi- 
nine costume? Or did the 
women who gave this varia- 
tion of the mode their ac- 
ceptance start it? 

A few years ago an actress 
returned from Paris wearing 
an artificial gardenia on her 
coat. The costume detail was 
reported in a few newspapers; 
was noted by a fashion re- 
porter organization; was men- 











tioned in the trade papers. 





Fifteen years ago corsets were in general 
use; shoes were pointed, high and long 


instead of the navys and blacks of a 
few years ago. 

These are only a few of the hundreds 
of changes that Fashion has made in 
the business of stores. She has an effect 
in everything. 

What about Paris? Doesn’t Paris set 
the fashions, or start the fashions in 
women’s apparel and accessories? Isn’t 
Paris responsible for the changes of the 
past fifteen years? Do the Paris design- 
ers create the new fashions? 

Yes, Paris creates. Paris is the capital 
of the fashion world and has been for 
nearly 300 years. The part Paris plays 
in the creation and development of new 
styles must be understood if one is to 
appreciate what apparel fashions are 
and how they get that way. 


Who set the fashion 


A FEW years ago a great Paris de- 
signer of women’s clothes had a custo- 
mer who was interested in things more 
feminine than the prevailing mode of 
dress. The designer made a dress for 
the customer. On it was a row of bows 
from neck to hem. 

Other women saw the dress, liked it 
and bought it. Other designers saw the 
dress, saw that women were buying 
and wearing it. They designed dresses 
with rows of bows—variations of the 
bow theme. More women bought the 
bow models. 

Then a designer tried out pleats and 
the pleats followed the bows into favor. 


In a short time other women 
were wearing artificial flowers 
on their coats. Did Paris make 
this an important fashion? 

About seven years ago 
some debutantes at Biarritz draped ban- 
dana handkerchiefs around their necks. 
They started a fashion. Or, to be more 
exact, the neck scarf became a fashion. 
The softened and draped neck-line of 
dresses became a fashion. Neck-lines 
that look like bandana handkerchiefs 
are still popular. Adaptations introduced 
since are now the most popular type. 
From the feminine scarf idea 
have grown many types of 
necklines, all a part of the 
fashion trend toward the femi- 
nine. 

Six years ago necklines were 
round or square, or V-shaped, 
as simple as geometrical lines 
and quite in keeping with the 
boyish straight-lined effect of 
the popular frock of the period. 
Today necklines have 
nothing to do with geometric 
lines. 

None of the present neck- 
lines came into fashion over- 
night. Each one was tried out 
by a few women. Then other 
women copied them and still 
more women copied them, and 
new fashions resulted. As 
long as the trend continues 
toward femininity the neck- 
lines will proceed in the pres- 
ent direction. 





knowledge is good business these days. 
It is often the difference between profit 
and loss to business men. 

The storekeeper who knows what 
the fashions are and what they will be 
next season can buy into the trends. 
He can buy the quantity of each that 
he will sell and not have to take the 
heavy losses that often result from 
guesswork in buying and selling fashion 
goods. 


Statistical study of fashion 


WHEN the rows of bows were added 
to a dress in Paris, when the pleats were 
introduced, these were noted by watch- 
ful eyes. They were not fashions then, 
but only two of thousands of styles 
shown for the first time by the Paris 
designer. When the bows and pleats 
began to find favor and were marked 
down as “experimental fashions,”’ styles 
that might become fashions, they were 
worth watching. 

When the actress wore the gardenia 
on her coat, when Biarritz took up the 
scarf, when crystal jewelry was first 
introduced, fashion charts were started. 
The progress of these incoming fashions 
was noted from month to month. The 
number of women wearing these fash- 
ions was counted again and again. 

Fashion trends were studied and spe- 
cific fashions in relation to them. Sales 
in stores; manufacturers’ sales; reports 
from fashion information from which 

(Continued on page 140) 














The study of specific fash- 
ions and of the main fashion 
trends is not only interesting 
but practical, for fashion 


Now, with short skirts, stores sell silk un- 
derthings and many more pairs of shoes 
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“The Madonna of the 
Trail,” by A. Leimback, 
at Bethesda, Md., one of 
12 statues erected along 
the old National Road by 
the D. A. R. to the mem- 
ory of pioneer mothers 


HORYDCZAK 


Looking On in Washington 


. . . « “My business in this state 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna.” 


—Vincentio in «Measure for Measure.» 


Our Pioneer Women in Congress 


HE eight women who are mem- 
bers of the House of Represen- 
tatives are not “ladies.” They 
are ‘‘gentlewomen.’”’ On that 
. point Speaker Longworth con- 
tinues to rule firmly and undeviatingly. 
A male member of the House is a “gen- 
tleman.” When John Garner, leader of 
the Democratic Minority, rises in the 
House to address the Speaker, he is 
"ecognized’’ by the Speaker as ‘“‘the 
gentleman from Texas.” 
Reece... therefore, and by ety- 
2 gical parallelism, and by euphony, 
“ts. Ruth Hanna McCormick is “the 
eentlewoman from Illinois.” It has in- 
eed a pleasant sound, as of old family 


heirloom silver spoons, and a faintly 
pleasant odor, as of lavender leaves in 
the old historic linen chest in the ances- 
tral attic. Yet, or, rather, therefore, it 
is not entirely relished by the House’s 
eight women members. 


¢ 


THEY area hard-headed lot, those eight 
women members, as this looker-on has 
already observed and as he is now once 
more impelled to remark. 

One of them, to free herself from what 
she regards as the sickly aroma of de- 
cayed gentility implied and conveyed 
by the word “sentlewoman,” is now 
contemplating an effort toward a great 


total verbal reform. She thinks of trying 
to persuade Speaker Longworth to greet 
and “‘recognize’”’ Mr. Garner not as “‘the 
gentleman from Texas” but simply, and 
without any ulterior assumptions, as 
“the member from Texas.” 

Thereupon, the Speaker would “‘rec- 
ognize” Mrs. McCormick as “‘the mem- 
ber from Illinois.” 

Thus the whole problem would be set- 
tled on a basis of democratic simplicity 
and of sex equality triumphantly com- 
bined. The question remains whether 
the masculine romantic temperament 
of Speaker Longworth can be brought 
to accept this feminine realism. 


¢ 


ONLY one of the eight women mem- 
bers of the House—Mrs. Oldfield of 
(Continued on page 115) 
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The Cabot, the Thorndike, the Tracy 
and the Peabody fortunes were founded 
on the keen steel of the privateers 


HE American millionaire is a 

thriving institution today, how- 

ever you may take him. Four- 

teen thousand of his kind—if we 

accept the recent estimate of Jo- 
seph S. McCoy, chief actuary of the 
United States Treasury—have their be- 
ing within our borders in this year of 
Grace, 1929. His tribe has increased most 
abundantly in the last 15 years or so, 
according to the same authority, for in 
1914 there were only 4,500 of our fellow 
citizens whose tax returns indicated a 
financial worth of a million dollars or 
more. 

Delving back beyond 1914 we find him 
in fewer and fewer numbers until we ar- 
rive—after tracking him back over a 
surprisingly brief span of years—at the 
lair of the first American millionaires. 
American millionaires, in fact, are of such 
comparatively recent origin that the pres- 
ent incumbents of even our oldest for- 
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tunes fall within the category of the 
nouveau riche. 

The lofty financial heights of which we 
speak were first attained in this country 
only a little over a century ago—some 
time between the stirring days of 1776 
and those of 1812, when our infant re- 
public again crossed swords with the 
mother country. 


Commerce fathered fortunes 


BEFORE that time there were wealthy 
men, rich landowners and lordly agricul- 
turists, but it was not until the young 
republic turned with ambitious eyes to 
the world of commerce and trade that 
the great American fortunes started ac- 
cumulating. 

With all due respect to the pioneers 
and the patriots of early America, the 
Revolutionary War made several mil- 
lionaires just as the World War made 


several thousand. History reveals no 
American millionaires before 1776, how- 
ever. 

George Washington’s fortune, one of 
the largest in the country at the time of 
his death, consisted mainly of land and 
was valued at $530,000. The first Presi- 
dent’s holdings included 9,744 acres on 
the Ohio River in Virginia, 3,075 acres 
on the Great Kenawa, and other tracts 
in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Kentucky and the City of 
Washington. 

Benjamin Franklin was known as a 
wealthy man, but his holdings in 1788, 
two years before his death, were valued 
at only $150,000. 

William Penn, the Quaker pioneer, at 
one time owned the entire state of Penn- 
sylvania yet his sons disposed of their 
property rights at the time of the Revo- 
lutionary War for about $580,000. 

As early as 1692 an ambitious cam- 
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Pioneer Millionaires 


By Alfred P. Reck 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LYLE JUSTIS 





paigner, Col. Samuel Allen, hatched a 
scheme that would have made him the 
irst American millionaire had it succeed- 
ed. His plans were nipped however, by 
a colonial governor who could not be 
Dribed. 

Through an investment of 250 pounds 
sterling Allen sought to establish owner- 
ship to lands that were valued at more 
than $15,000,000. 

Had the Earl of Bellomont, as cap- 
‘ain-general and governor of Massa- 
Chusetts Bay, New York and other prov- 
inces, been susceptible to an offer of 
$50,000, the enterprising colonel might 
‘lave set up claim to being America’s 
first master of wealth. 


Buying a state for 250 pounds 


i IE STORY goes back to 1635, when 
= Plymouth colony was ready to sur- 
“nder its charter and the directors of 


the company apportioned the land 
among themselves. A Capt. John Mason 
obtained an area embracing what is now 
the state of New Hampshire. There was 
no value set upon the land, which was 
sparsely settled, and upon Mason’s death 
Colonel Allen purchased the land claims 
for 250 pounds. 

In 1692, Allen 
managed to have 
himself appointed 
governor of New 
Hampshire and de- 
claredtheentirestate 
his property. The * 
Earl of Bellomont in- 
vestigated. In 1700 
he reported to his 
home government 
that Allen had of- 
fered him a bribe of 
10,000 pounds for 
official confirmation 





of the land titles. Furthermore, 

the honest Earl denounced Allen’s 

rights as defective and insufficient. 

“There was an offer made to 

me,” the Earl wrote, ‘‘of 10,000 

pounds in money, but thank God 

I had not the least tempting 

thought to accept of the offer and 

[ hope nothing in this world will 

ever be able to attempt me to be- 

tray England in the least degree. 

This offer was made to me three or four 
times.” 

Bellomont advised his government 
that the “lands and woods claimed by 
Colonel Allen are much more valuable 
than ten of the biggest estates in Eng- 
land, and I will rate those ten estates 
at 300,000 pounds apiece, one with 
another, which is 3,000,000.” 

By that time the frontier had been 
pushed deep into the wooded hills of 
New Hampshire and annual rents from 
lands occupied by settlers were estimat- 
ed at $125,000. 

Colonel Allen however, neyer was per- 
mitted to collect these rents. 


Alien’s tremendous bargain 


“THERE never was, I believe, since the 
world began so great a bargain as Allen 
has had of Mason,” the Earl wrote, “‘if 
it be allowed to stand good, that all this 
vast estate I have been naming should 
be purchased for a poor 
250 pounds, and that a 
desperate debt too, as 
Colonel Allen thought. 
He pretends to a great 
part of this province as 
far westward as Cape St. 
Ann, which is said to take 
in 17 of the best towns 
in this province next to 
Boston, the best im- 
proved land and 8 or 
900,000 acres of their 
land.” 

The persistent colonel 
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the fight for some 60 years. Litigation 
finally was dropped and the property 
declared public lands. 

A somewhat similar situation arose 
when in 1677 John Usher, a Boston 
merchant, purchased a deed to the ter- 
ritory which now forms the state of 
Maine. Usher paid £1,250 for the prop- 
erty, which had been owned by Fernan- 
do Gorges, grandson of Sir Fernandino 
Gorges, Elizabeth’s trusted envoy. 

The home government put down the 
mailed fist however, and Usher hastened 
to give his deed to the governor and the 
company of Massachusetts. 

Had either Colonel Allen or Usher 
been permitted to carry out his plans, the 
first American millionaire might have 
been created a hundred years earlier 
than he actually was. 


Built his own fortune 


THEN, at the start of the eighteenth 
century, came Robert Livingston with a 
strong bid for the title. The founder of 
a rich and powerful family, and him- 
self the younger son of a poor clergy- 
man, he managed to build up a fortune 
ranked as the second largest in New York. 

His one passion in life was to accu- 
mulate an estate second to none. He 
loaned money at high rates of interest 




































































It was not until the young republic turned to the world of commerce 
and trade that the great American fortunes started accumulating 
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and collected enor- 
mous profits as 
a trader and gov- 
ernment contrac- 
tor. Part of these 
profits he invested 
in land, finally find- 
ing himself the mas- 
ter of an estate 16 
miles long and 24 
miles wide. 

When Livingston 
died in 1728, his 
holdings were so 
great that their true 
value was never 
made public for fear of exciting the 
masses. 

However, as millionaires can only be 
determined by the known value of their 
property and as the largest estates of 
those times averaged not more than 
$500,000, it is doubtful if even Living- 
ston reached the financial heights so 
common in our modern times. 

A few years after Livingston’s day, 
Robert Carter, a Virginia planter, at- 
tracted attention by the extent of his 
holdings. Among his possessions were 
600 negro slaves, a prosperous iron 
works near Baltimore, a large flour mill, 
and 60,000 acres of land. 

But Carter was wealthy as Penn and 

Washington were wealthy. 
He was rich in land but land 
did not make millionaires 


- then. 
, The great land owners, 
N it is true, at first were the 
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masters of finance and 
the dominating influences 
in affairs of that day. 

There was no compari- 
son between the wealth 
of the merchants and the 
wealth of these great land- 
owners. Cornelius Steen- 
wyck, a liquor merchant, 
was the richest trader of 
his time, but when he 
died in 1686 his estate 
totaled only £4,382, or 
around $22,000. 

Shipping, however, be- 
gan to bring wealth and 
influence to the merchants of Boston 
as early as 1650. Fisheries along the 
New England coast added to the for- 
tunes of the traders. By 1687 there were 
some 15 merchants in Boston wort 
$25,000 each. 

Increased trade brought demands for 
more ships, and additional ships created 
a demand for timber. The enterprising 
New Englanders turned to their appar- 
ently inexhaustible forest as a new source 
of wealth. Ship timber was selling at 
high prices in European ports and the 
Americans were quick to take advantage 
of the situation. Merchants pooled their 
resources and chartered vessels to carry 
the timbers across the Atlantic. Invest- 
ments often brought returns of 500 per 
cent. ; 

So the timber lands started a new 
class on the way to wealth—but not 
yet to the rank of millionaires. It re- 
mained for the Revolutionary War to 
bring about the great individual for- 
tunes and the time when men began to 
think in terms of millions. 

Many of the wealthy families of today 
can trace the start of their 
fortunes to the daring and 
enterprise of privateers who 
operated during the War for 
Independence. 

The Cabot, the Thorn- 
dike, the Tracy and the Pea- 
body fortunes were founded 
on the deadly guns and the 
keen steel of the American 
privateers. 

George Cabot and his 
brother went into the priva- 
teering business on a large 
scale. They equipped 20 
ships, each carrying 16 to 20 
guns and harvested large re- 
turns from their conflicts 
with British ships. 

Israel Thorndike, who 
likewise made his initial for- 
tune chasing English mer- 
chant ships, left perhaps the 
(Continued on page 122) 
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ho Pays for Your Radio Program? 


By MARTIN CODEL 


DECORATIONS BY C. P. HORNUNG 


4 
rp ERBERT HOOVER 
: or Alfred E. Smith 
 —_ is discussing the is- 
; sues of campaign. 
a Graham McNamee 


is describing the big fight. A bat- 
tery of announcers is rendering 
a verbal account of the trium- 
phal arrival of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh from Paris. The inauguration of 
the President of the United States is 
being described in veriest detail. 

In all these notable events, the owner 
of a radio receiving set can enjoy a sort 
of vicarious participation. Of an ordinary 
evening, he turns his dial to hear two 
United States Senators debate a current 
issue before Congress. Or he may choose 
to listen to a symphony or dance orches- 
tra or opera. Al Jolson may be ‘‘on the 
ar.” Always, or almost always, there is 
something to interest and entertain. 

Who pays the bill for this radio ser- 
vice? 

You paid the biggest apparent part of 
the radio bill when you bought your re- 
celving set. You pay part of it when you 
purchase a new tube or part or acces- 
sory. The rest—no one can possibly 
compute how much—you are paying 
when you smoke a widely publicized 
brand of cigarets or wash your face with 
a popularly advertised soap. You pay 
intangible instalments when you elect 
‘0 trade with the local coal dealer or 
visit the hairdresser because you have 
heard the virtues of this commodity or 
wie service extolled through your loud 
ing between periods of music or dia- 


There is not much difference between 





buying a radio set and buying an auto- 
mobile, other than the obviously wide 
variance in the initial investment and 
the upkeep in dollars and cents. There 
is a vast amount of difference, however, 
in the character of the radio and the au- 
tomobile business. Peculiar unto itself is 
the economics of the radio broadcasting 
structure. Upon it rests an industrial 
superstructure now approximating the 
billion-dollar class in annual retail dis- 
tribution. 


Advertisers support them 


A BROADCASTING station is analog- 
ous to a daily newspaper. The newspaper 
seeks to inform and incidentally to en- 
tertain, maintaining itself as a going 
business institution largely by revenues 
derived from advertisers. A modicum of 
revenue may come from circulation. The 
radio station seeks to entertain and only 
incidentally to inform, maintaining it- 
self also by revenues derived from ad- 
vertising. There is no direct income from 
the unseen and uncounted “circulation.” 
Taken by and large, radio broadcast- 
ing today is not a profitable business en- 
terprise for those broadcasters not other- 
wise affiliated with commerce and trade. 
Of the 600 stations in the United 


vf 


States, only a handful pay their 

way by “selling time.” Some 

exist because their owners are 

banking on the prospects of fu- 

ture earnings, that is, the hope 

that broadcasting shall become 
more firmly established as an ad- 
vertising medium and that more 
local and national enterprises 
shall “‘buy time” at higher hourly rates. 
A few favorably located and well-man- 
aged stations may be earning profits for 
their owners, but it is fair to say that a 
majority of the broadcasting stations in 
the country have to mark off net losses 
in operation to other accounts. 

It must be remembered that there are 
but 24 hours in the day. Of these, only 
the evening hours have great advertis- 
ing value for the obvious reason that 
they are the hours when people are at 
home. Otherwise, all radio sales appeal 
effort can be made only in the morning 
and afternoon and must recognizedly be 
levelled at a restricted or specialized 
class of listeners, such as housewives or 
shut-ins. 

We find broadcasting stations owned 
and operated by radio and music stores, 
hotels and restaurants, manufacturers 
and department stores, public utility 
and insurance companies, and a score of 
other businesses. We find them owned 
and operated also by municipalities and 
states, schools, churches, fraternal or- 
ders. Most of them are losing money; 
some have part or all their maintenance 
charged off to accounts other than the 
business of broadcasting. Good will for 
the owners of stations is often their only 
reason for being. The business element 
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that is making a substantial, though 
indirect, profit from broadcasting is the 
manufacturer of radio apparatus. 

The demand for his product varies 
with the type and quality of programs 
broadcast. Thus a world series, a foot- 
ball season, a championship prize fight 
or a political campaign sees seasonal 


THE owner of a radio set turns 
his dial to hear a Senatorial de- 
bate, a symphony, dance orches- 
tra or opera. Always, or almost 
always, there is something to in- 


terest and entertain him 


booms in his production schedule. Nor 
is the dealer overlooking the ripe mar- 
ket that still exists in the country’s 
28,000,000 homes (not to mention the 
foreign field), only 9,000,000 to 10,000,- 
000 of which, by best accounts, are now 
radio equipped. 

It is worth noting that relatively few 
radio manufacturers operate broadcast- 
ing stations! 

The broadcasting structure, for pur- 
poses of generalization, may be divided 
into two phases, local and national. In 
the local classification may be included 
the high-powered as well as the low- 
powered stations. High power often car- 
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ries programs over widespread areas, by announcers and artists as well as the 
but generally the consistent servicerange various impresarios and the business and 
of even the highest-powered broadcast- technical assistants. 

ing station does not exceed a few_hun- A typical commercial station of high 
dred miles. Its service is at least region- order is WMAQ, owned and operated 
alized, if not localized to the narrow by the Chicago Daily News. That news- 
radius of the stations of the lower powers. paper regards it as an invaluable good 

National broadcasting is made pos-_ will adjunct but conducts it on a busi- 

sible by linking broadcasting _ ness basis. Station WMAQ “‘sells time” 
stationsby meansoftelephone at $250 an hour for the evening hours 
wires. Sometimes only partof from 6 to 11. The rate for a half hour is 
the country may be covered $150 and for a quarter hour $85. Day- 
by such a network, or hookup. time periods from 6 a. m. and the hour 
At other times—and almost or two after 11 p. m. that some adver- 
always for great national tisers may choose for their programs 
events like an inauguration— bring $125 an hour, $75 a half hour and 
the whole country is covered, $40 a quarter hour. 
by the stations linked for the This station stipulates in all contracts 
so-called ‘‘chain” broadcasts. with its advertisers: 
The originating station is “The advertiser must pay for talent 
usually known as the “key” used in his radio programs. The Chicago 
of the network; the members Daily News, through its program de- 
obtain the programs by wire partment, will assist the advertiser, at 
from the “‘key’s” studios and his request, in obtaining talent and ar- 
broadcast on theirown wave ranging programs, but acts only as the 
lengths. advertiser’s agent. The cost of installing 
and leasing special telephone or tele- 
graph wires and amplifier equipment 
(for example, the “‘remote control’”’con- 
THE OPERATION of each nections from transmitter to dance halls, 
broadcasting unit, or station, dining rooms, or theaters) for transmis- 
reveals a peculiar individ- sion ofaradio advertising program must 
uality. For the purpose of be borne by the advertiser. 
this discussion, it is perhaps “The Daily News reserves the same 
well to eliminate consider- general right of censorship over the na- 
ation of about three-fourths ture of an advertiser’s radio program as 
of the licensed stations and is exercised by the Daily News over 
study only the stations of newspaper advertising accepted from 
major consequence—those newspaper advertisers. The advertiser’s 
to which the listener prob- program must be of high quality, in con- 
ably will tune nearly all the tent and in performance, and is subject 
time his set is going. to approval in advance by the Daily 

About three-fourths of the News in every detail. Any contract for 
stations of the United States radio advertising is subject to all author- 
are operating with low power ized requirements, regulations and acts 
and on the less favorable passed by the various states or by the 
wave lengths. They attract United States Government or its de- 
only a fraction of the audi- partments and bureaus with regard to 
ence; if they sometimes share radio broadcasting control.” 
the prized wave lengths dur- For all practical purposes, this station 
ing daylight hours when there is typical of the higher grade of stations 
is less likelihood of the wave “‘clashes” whose powers may range from 500 to 
known as heterodynes, it is because they 50,000 watts. Rates, of course, vary 
have been recognized by the Federal with the stations. They run from a few 
Radio Commission and licensed tooper- dollars an hour charged by small “one- 
ate for their undoubted appeal to highly man” stations to $600 an hour charged 
specialized classes of listeners. by stations of maximum power. 

The manager of a medium-powered One 5,000-watt station in New Jersey 
station of 5,000 watts that is seeking to has a rate of $900 an hour and is in great 
maintain a general appeal faces the task demand among advertisers because of 
of keeping the station in practically con- its immense popularity and the consist- 
stant operation from early morning to ently large audience it attracts to its 
midnight, or perhaps an hour later, when programs. As a general rule, advertising 
the day is assumed to be done for most rates vary according to power, market 
persons. He must diversify his programs covered and the station’s recognized im- 
and keep them of high order. He must portance and popularity. 
have acomplete station staff, with stand- Like the newspaper, the broadcasting 


Few important stations 
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station seeks to attract the greatest pos- 
gible “circulation.” Its lifeblood is the 
day-by-day quality of its programs. It is 
obvious that an inland city cannot pro- 
duce enough talent to supply a station. 

Local programs throughout the day 
could not be made attractive enough to 
keep the listener’s dial pointed to the 
local station. Even phonograph records, 
with all the diverse features they can 
carry and the excellent tonal reproduc- 
tion that is possible in their broadcast- 
ing, become tiresome. 

Hence the existence of the great broad- 
casting chains which maintain head- 
quarters and “key” stations in New 
York City and studios at other centers 
of entertainment. 

The chains are to the broadcasting 
stations what the Associated Press and 
United Press are to the newspapers. 
They syndicate the best program ma- 
terial available. They obtain the talent 
at the chief centers of concentration— 
Broadway is still the most important, 
though Hollywood is now bidding for 
more radio fame—and they “sell time’ 
to advertisers of national products. 

There are two chain organizations of 
national scope, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company with about 65 affiliated 
stations, and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System with about 50 affiliated sta- 
tions. The stations, like the newspaper 
members of the A. P. and the U. P., are 
generally independently owned; the 
chains themselves own only their “key” 
stations in New York. 

The chains provide the announcers 
who are on the spot to describe the great 
national broadcast events. They have 
the Al Jolsons, the Paul Whiteman or- 
chestras, the vaudeville star hours, the 
concert recitals, the lectures, the speech- 


és, the debates, the sermons of a na- 
tional character, 


Well diversified programs 


THEIR advertising rates, of course, are 
commensurately higher. They pay a flat 
‘ate of $50 an hour to the member sta- 
uns they use as outlets for the “time” 
‘old to advertisers, Likewise they must 
diversify this magazine section of the 
radio hewspaper sufficiently to hold its 
attraction for the listener. Advertising 
Tiare knc WN. aS Sponsored programs, 
a tee t always diverse enough. So they 
im interspersed with so-called sus- 
8 Programs of the chain’s own 
Staging, 
Pass <hain pays the telephone line tol 
the na or the advertising periods, and 
stations . Sets its $50 an hour net. The 
and ale, svc Pay a similar charge 
aso the line tolls for sustaining 
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programs, which generally are special laboratories and owned several stations, 
hours by the chain’s own artists, the had decided to forsake the broadcasting 
political and educational talks, or the field entirely. The A. T. & T. had occa- 


occasional events like prize fights. 


sionally linked groups of stations with 


Network rates vary according to the its wires for important events like the 
size of the network. Each chain has what Coolidge inauguration of 1924, but it 
it calls its basic net. To this may be wanted to leave the broadcasting field. 


added more stations—as demanded by 


the advertiser. It costs $4,890 
an hour for theso-called ‘“‘red”’ 
network of the National 
Broadcasting Company, a 
string of twenty broadcasting 
stations extending generally 
in a straight line across coua- 
try from New York City to 
Kansas City. It costs $4,400 
an hour for the basic net of 
twenty stations of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System 
which also extends from New 
York City to Kansas City. 
Program announcers and 
managers are provided, but 
the advertiser pays for the 
talent employed. 


May cover the country 


IF WIDER coverage of the 
country is sought—ofttimes 
a coast-to-coast hookup will 
embrace practically every 
community in the country— 
the rates are commensurately 
higher. 

Asthe twoso-callednational 
networks are less than three 
years old, it isdifficult to gauge 
their effect on other adver- 
tising media as yet. The major 
advertisers announce that 
they are increasing their news- 
paper and magazine advertis- 
ing appropriations at thesame 
time that they are making 
large appropriations for radio. 
The largest advertising agen- 
cies are now handling radio 
accounts; some actually are 
going into theatrical side pur- 





Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
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A substantial structure, based on 
a nebulous foundation, that 
is radio today. Broadcasting has 
found its place in the popular 
fancy and it will doubtless soon 
find its economic niche 


suits in arranging programs for their board of the General Electric Company, 


clients. 


is generally credited with conceiving the 


The character of national advertising idea of a great chain organization that 
programs and the methods of advertis- would devote all its attention to pro- 
ing are too well known to any radio lis- grams for widespread distribution. His 
tener to require discussion. The reason thought was to improve the quality of 
for the existence of the chains, aside radio offerings and thus create a greater 
from their convenience to stations as a demand for radio apparatus. 


source of quality programs, is pertinent. 


General Electric is one of the main 


The two big chains present different pic- factors in the combination of radio pat- 


tures. 


ents upon which the Radio Corporation 


The National Broadcasting Company of America was established and upon 
was organized early in 1927 at about the which much of its present strength rests. 


same time the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, which had devel- 
oped many radio patents in its research 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company is another contributor of 
(Continued on page 83) 





When Trained Men Are Needed 


By KENNETH COOLBAUGH 


Superintendent, State Employment Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OURTESY WARNER & SWASEY CO, Cl 


HAT is more ironic in this 

era of industrial expan- 

sion than to have orders 

one has spent thousands 

of dollars to get and yet 

be unable to fill them? More especially, 

to be unable to fill them in a period of 

unemployment because the requisite 
labor cannot be found. 

And yet that is the situation the early 
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months of the current year have be- 
queathed to many manufacturers. The 
manufacturers have orders for finished 
material but are experiencing a mounting 
difficulty in getting men competent to 
turn out their products. 

As this is written the demand for ma- 
chinists in the metal trade shows no 
abatement. Rather does each succeed- 
ing week disclose a demand more pro- 
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When you need mechan- 
ics in your plant and 
there aren’t any looking 
for work, what do you 
do? Where do you look 


for your trained workers? 


nounced and insistent. Unless, 
as the economic crepe-hanger 
phrases it, “‘something is done 
about it,”’ cancellations may be 
the bitter dose that awaits. 

On my desk and those of 
many others engaged in work 
similar to mine are orders from 
manufacturers for tool and die 
makers; for operators of milling 
machines, horizontal and verti- 
cal boring mills, and engine and 
turret lathes, and for automatic 
screw machine and for bench 
hands. 

Old-line journeyman machin- 
ists of the sort that has con- 
tributed so signally to Ameri- 
ca’s industrial supremacy are 
wanted. 


A wide demand 


ON these orders appear names 
of industrial institutions whose 
trade-marks and advertising 
slogans pepper the globe. 

Other names, better known 
to their special zones of indus- 
try than to the public at large, 
appear also—names of small 
firms that stud our cities and 
our rural communities. 

The number of machinists needed in 
these crafts cannot even be approx! 
mated. 

“All you can send us,” say the em- 
ployment managers of the larger com- 
panies. They are so aware that the sup- 
ply is limited that they take for grantec 
the fact that no one market can fill their 
needs. Soaring orders with public and 
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orivate employment bureaus, increasing 
help-wanted lineage, and labor agents 
again scouring the industrial centers— 
all these tell the same story. 

What’s to be done about it? 

“Train apprentices!” roars a comber 
ofadvice. But it doesn’t tell us how to 
train them in time for our present need. 
And the present is our prime concern. 
We haven't trained sufficient to today’s 
need. Let’s admit the fact and make the 
best of it. 

But how to make the best of it? 


The master key of recruiting 


| KNOW of no better way than to fol- 
low in the footsteps of companies that 
today are corralling their share of ma- 
chinists. Those firms are most successful 
that start their recruiting efforts with 
this fact as a master key: 

Today mechanics are where you find 
them. 


The upheaval of 1920- 
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earth in his office a somewhat rusty but 
competent male stenographer doing rou- 
tine clerical work. 

Or—and employment men tell me it 
happens time on time—one machinist 
can bring to his plant other machinists 
(for permanent or temporary work) who 
have been following other lines. Sales- 
men are the world’s best recruiters of 
salesmen and machinists of machinists. 

But if a company must go outside the 
community to find machinists, long ob- 
servation convinces me that two factors 
are prime essentials for success. The first 
is persistent concentration in the labor 
market the company elects. The other 
is a whole-hearted cooperation on the 
part of the company’s shop supervisors. 

Twice a week for several months re- 
cently, the employment agent for the 
West Philadelphia plant of the General 
Electric Company was at my office em- 
ploying machinists. 

His rates conform to the average, and 
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his plant is not readily accessible from 
my office. Yet he gets machinists be- 
cause, having chosen his labor area, he 
dosen’t expect one advertisement in the 
help-wanted column to bring tangible 
results. He advertises persistently, but 
without profusion. Men know the day of 
the week he will be at his desk to inter- 
view them. They may not be willing to 
consume a half day in journeying to his 
plant on the outskirts of the city, but 
they will and do drop into his down- 
town office to learn what he has to offer. 
He is able to sell his jobs to machinists 
because, like the employment agents of 
the company’s other plants, he is one 
himself. He speaks the jargon of the 
cult. And a craftsman, when he’s con- 
sidering a new job, prefers to talk its 
high lights with one who himself has 
worked at the craft. Selling a job to a 
skilled man requires salesmanship, but 
primarily it requires a working knowl- 

edge of the work itself. 
It requires shoe leather, 
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Look Before You Invest in Flying 


By PORTER ADAMS 


Chairman, Executive Committee, National Aeronautic Association 


S THE skyrocketing aviation busi- 
ness of today a bubble likely to 
burst and cause losses of millions 
upon millions of dollars to its in- 
vestors? 

This question is bringing gray hairs 
to the heads of men conscientiously in- 
terested in one of the newest and most 
promising industries in the world. 

With memories of early automobile 
industry investments in mind—memo- 
ries of eggs that failed to hatch—many 
persons are watching with cautious eyes 
the mad scramble to put money into 
the business of manufacturing airplanes. 

Perhaps nothing in the financial his- 
tory of the United States is comparable 
to the great increase in aviation securi- 
ties holdings. Three years ago, the pub- 
lic had invested $5,000,000 in the air- 
plane industry. Today, the holdings 
reach more than $1,000,000,000. 

What is behind this sudden and almost 
magical increase? Is it a warranted de- 
mand for needed funds to supply an 
understocked market or is it an effort 
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by some promoters to make easy money? 

A conservative and perhaps a cor- 
rect answer would be, “‘Both.” 

It is plain that the airplane market is 
understocked. Reliable companies of 
sound financial backing, have been un- 
able to produce enough machines to fill 
their orders. Some plants, working day 
and night with the mad fervor of the 
war time, are far behind in their deliver- 
ies. 


Vast demand for planes 


THE demand for airplanes is greater 
today than it ever has been and the sur- 
face of the market has scarcely been 
scratched. 

Yet, on the other hand, there are air- 
plane companies selling stock that never 
have manufactured a machine and some 
in this same class which have nothing 
to show their investors except a sales- 
room where the securities may be pur- 
chased. 

More than 150 companies have been 


organized for the avowed purpose of 
manufacturing airplanes. Approximate- 
ly half this number are actually en- 
gaged in production. 

In 1928, the Commerce Department 
listed 1,400 separate concerns engaged 
in the airplane industry in some form 
or other—propellers, fabrics, tires and 
other sundries. Most of these companies 
are actually producing and aiding the 
industry in a wholesale manner. The 
same cannot be said about 50 per cent 
of the so-called airplane manufacturers. 

One company in Philadelphia incor- 
porated for the production of planes 
was found to be engaged in bootlegging. 

Another company made a recent stock 
offering in terms of a one dollar pat 
security. Within 4 few weeks of the inl- 
tial offering the stock jumped 600 per 
cent to $6 a share. 

Perhaps many investors placed their 
hard-earned money in the $6-a-share 
proposition because it sounded cheap. 
They did not stop to think that they 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Industry Grows but fa 
eldom Moves 


By JAMES L. MADDEN 


Third Vice President, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 











OMETIMES we 
see a tree of con- 
siderable size be- 
ing hauled root, 

P . trunk,and branch 

—— city Streets. Everyone stops to 

Ook. The moving of the tree seems a 

tremendous feat and it blinds us for the 

es to the fact that millions of other 

— are flourishing on their original 

7 = can’t see the enduring forest 

le one tree in transit. 

thee lpia the same with indus- 

vi : new that industries were con- 

¥ Moving, but we had little idea 


to what extent. Communi- 
ties were unduly impressed 
by those that moved and 






In 1926 and ‘27 some 





2,000 Canadian and American com- 
munities gained 10,000 new industrial 
plants employing 371,000 persons. 
In that period they lost 5,908 
plants. Do you know why industries 


seek or leave your community ? 





inclined to ignore the in- 
dustries that grew without 
transplanting. 

Because there was little real informa- 
mation on the subject, the National 
Electric Light Association asked the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
to get the facts on the economic devel- 
opments in 1926 and 1927. The invita- 
tion was accepted and the Metropolitan 
economic service was assigned to this 
cooperative effort with the Civic De- 
velopment Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association. 

Detailed information has been secured 
from 2,084 communities as well as an 
illuminating mass of testimony from 


business men regarding the factors 
which lead them to locate their plants 
in particular communities. Chambers of 
commerce and other associations, gov- 
ernmental agencies, public utilities and 
railroad companies have assisted in 
compiling these reports which represent 
75 per cent of the total urban popula- 
tion of the United States and about 
two-thirds of the urban population of 
Canada. 

For one thing, it is now apparent 
that the importance of the migration or 
the physical shifting of industry has 
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been generally overrated, and that the 
greatest acceleration of community 
growth has come from the local devel- 
opment of new industries and through 
the establishment of branch houses by 
outside firms. The communities report- 
ing gained more than 10,000 plants em- 
ploying more than 371,000 persons in 
1926 and 1927. “‘Relocations” account- 
ed for only 9.4 per cent of this total of 
new plants. 

New industries established within the 
individual communities accounted for 
81.8 per cent. Branch plants made up 
the remaining 8.8 per cent and 25 per 
cent of the total employes gained. The 
experience of the United States and of 
Canada in these respects has been essen- 
tially similar. 


How the losses were divided 


LOCAL losses in the two years totaled 
5,908 plants, or about 60 per cent of the 
plants gained. About 18 per cent of the 
plants lost moved from the original loca- 
tion; the remaining 82 per cent went 
out of business. 

As might be expected, there is less 
information on losses than on gains. 
Many communities had no information. 
Others were not eager to release the 
facts. One thing certain, many of the 
plants moved because of local condi- 
tions which might readily have been 
corrected through an active and con- 
tinuous community interest in local in- 
dustries. 

As for the geographical distribution 
of the gains, it was found that the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, including New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, showed 
the greatest gain due to relocations. 
The New England states, comprising 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut were second, and the East 
North Central states, including Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, third. 

The Middle Atlantic states gained 
more from the establishment of branches 
than the other groups; the East North 
Central territory was in second place, 
with the South Atlantic states, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida, third. 

In the establishment of local plants, 
the Middle Atlantic states ran substan- 
tially ahead of the other territories, New 
England taking second place, and the 
East Central states, third. Again using 
the nine geographical areas into which 
the Federal Census Bureau has divided 
the United States, let us see to what 
extent the three sources of industrial 
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BUSINESS FOLK IN 


ROTARY IN RUSSIA 


M. Eugene Newsom is the newly Seeking business relations in Russia 
elected president of Rotary Interna- is the present activity of Mrs. Jacob 
tional, A native North Carolinian Baur, Chicago business woman 
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CARE IN POLITICS 
Carelessness, says R. H. Aishton, Stepping into politics William F, 
president of American Railway As- Kunze, banker and editor, was 
sociation, costs ten billion a year elected mayor of Minneapolis 


ANOTHER FLIES HIGH 
Chase National and National Park Aviator in the war, Artemus L. 
Banks merge. C. S. McCain of Na- Gates, now, at 34, becomes president 
tional Park is to head the new group of the New York Trust Company 
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eee 
THE MONTH'S NEWS 





One of the reasons why the Erie re- 
sumed payment on dividends is C. 
E, Denny, the new president 





NO CLOISTER 


E. W. Berry had a hobby. 
Later he taught at Johns Hopkins. 
Without a degree he is now dean 





eers beginning work in 
: ries in 1902, now becomes 
President of National Biscuit 





eee 








NEW HEAD 
Long a leading figure in the indus- 
try, F. A. Merrick now heads the 
board of Westinghouse Electric 





SAFETY 


William Candler, of Atlanta, has 
been named by Secretary Lamont to 
study automobile injuries 





AIR AID 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers gives Daniel Guggenheim its 
first Spirit of St. Louis medal 
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growth have been responsible for the 
gains in each of the various areas: 


New 

Reloca- Indus- 
tions Branches tries 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
New England Plants 18.0 6.5 75.5 
Employes 28.3 16.0 55.7 
Middle Plants §.7 4.3 90.0 
Atlantic Employes 15.9 16.0 68.1 
East Plants 18.8 11.1 70.1 
North Central Employes 28.7 26.9 44.4 
West Plants 9.6 17.6 72.8 
North Central Employes 12.9 421 45.0 
South Plants 13.4 19.2 67.4 
Atlantic Employes 17.2 36.8 46.0 
East Plants 6.2 20.1 73.7 
South Central Employes 10.6 30.7 58.7 
West Plants 8.1 16.0 75.9 
South Central Employes 12.2 33.7 5 1 
Mountain Plants 4.0 28.3 67.7 
Employes 2.0 77.2 20.8 
Pacific Plants 6.4 19.9 76.7 
Employes 4.8 50.4 44.8 


Measuring the size of the plants 
gained in terms of employes, we find 
the average branch plant had 102 em- 
ployes, the average relocated industry 
71 employes, and the average local plant 
25 employes. While these figures are for 
the United States as a whole, the aver- 
age size of plants gained when measured 
in terms of new employes varied with 
the section. In the South Atlantic states 
the average size of plants gained was 75. 
New England’s average was 47, and 
that of the Middle Atlantic states 26. 

If we arbitrarily take a population of 
50,000 as a dividing line between the 
larger and smaller cities, we find that 
the branches and relocations were di- 
vided nearly equally between these two 
types of cities, but that approximately 
three-fourths of the new local plants 
were established in the larger cities. 
Plants established in the larger cities 
accounted for 58.4 per cent of the total 
gains in employment reported. 


Reasons for industrial growth 


THIS continued industrial growth of 
the larger cities is easily explained. One 
reason is the large number of satellite 
industries established around industries 
already there. Another is the develop- 
ment of style industries in clothing and 
related groups in metropolitan areas. 
The extent to which the smaller cities 
have gained through the establishment 
of branches and relocations is worthy 
of special note. Cities with less than 
10,000 population received 26.2 per cent 
of all branches reported in the survey, 
and 17.9 per cent of the relocations. 
This survey indicates that cities of 
50,000 and more received about 75 per 
cent of all plant gains. The record of 
the smaller cities is undoubtedly better 
than this figure would indicate because 
(Continued on page 129) 
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Managing Editor, Bradstreet's 
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BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1929 and the same month of 1928 and 


Production and Mill Consumption 


Pig Iron 


UNE rather disap- 

pointed the pessi- 

mists, vocal or other- 

wise. The month 

showed a really re- 
aarkable improvement in 
tone and a forward trade 
movement where seasonal 
recession might have been 
looked for. For one thing 
real summer weather came 
nearly a month earlier than 
a year ago, this aiding the 
distribution of large quan- 
tities of manufactured 
goods, especially summer 
apparel, vacation goods, 
implements, automobiles 
and numerous other lines 
which immense spring 
production had given rise 
to some misgivings. 


Construction 


Labor 


Wages 


Trade 


Trade 
Exports 
Imports 

Finance 


nN 


aii 





Grain prices rally 


Dun’s 


Steel Ingots 
Copper—Mine (U.S 
Zinc—Primary 
Coal—Bituminous 
Petroleum 

Electrical Energy 
Cotton Consumption 
Automobiles 

Rubber Tires 
Cement—Portland 


Contracts Awarded 
Contracts Awarded—36 States—Square Feet. . 


Factory Employment (U.S.)—F. R. B. 
Factory Pay Roll (U.S 
Per Capita (N.Y.).. 
J rans portation 

Freight Car Loadings 

Gross Operating Revenues 

Net Operating Income 
Domestic 
Bank Debits—New York City 
Bank Debits 
Business Failures 
Business Failures— Liabilities 
Department Stores Sales 
Five and Ten Cent Store Sales 
Mail Order House Sales 
Wholesale Trade 
Foreign 


Stock Prices—30 Industrials 

Stock Prices—20 Railroads 

Number of Shares Traded in 

Bond Prices—40 Bonds 

Value of Bonds Sold 

New Corporate Capital Issues 

Interest Kates—Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months 
Wholesale Prices 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bradstreet’s 


Latest 
Month 
Available | 
June 
. June 
June 116 
June 110 
June* | 96 
June* 133 
May 136 
June 110 
June* 138 
.. April 148 
. June 99 


Same Month 
1929 
114 
135 


106 
99 


June 
June 


36 States—Dollar Values 


99 
104 
105 


May 
May 
May 


)F.R.B 


100 
103 
118 


. June* 


148 
112 
103 
107 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 


Outside 
Number 


F. R. B. 
4 Chains 
—2 Houses 


F. R. B. 


May 
. May 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


Domestic 


May 
June 
. June 


1914 =100% 


1928 


236 


1927 compared with the same month of 1926 


1926 =100% 
1927 
95 
100 
103 
105 
86 
117 
120 
101 
105 
121 
104 


quiet in house furnishings, 
radio attachments except- 
ed. All in all, however, fac- 
tory industry set up new 
records of production for 
the half year, the metal 
lines leading, while distri- 
bution was at an apparent- 
ly corresponding pace. 
On the side of things ac- 
complished in industry in 
June precedence seems to 
go easily to iron and steel 
and its derivatives. That 
the country’s use of steel 
was enormous is indicated 
by the fact that the hall- 
year’s total, 28,967,174 
tons, was 4,169,000 tons or 
16.8 per cent larger than 
that of the first half of 1928 
and 3,900,000 tons or 15.9 
per cent above the peak 
total during the last half 
of 1928. This took place 
despite 392,000 tons small- 


120 
102 
119 
123 


117 
102 
94 
95 
102 


97 
99 


102 
94 


99 
100 


97 
100 
98 


161 
113 
114 
101 
102 
124 
129 


102 


117 
104 
107 
117 
100 
110 
103 


97 


118 
110 


110 
108 


140 
123 
165 
102 

94 


113 
121 
125 
102 
117 
197 
121 106 
98 
103 
104 


93 
97 
100 


May 


1927 
61 
59 


Retail Purchasing Power, July 1914 =100 
Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar 
Purchasing Power of the Clothing Dollar 


SECOND only tothesurge 
forward in final distribu- 


er production in June than 
in May, which had two 


tion was the sharp, and up 
to the present, well-sus- 
tained rally in grain prices 
led by wheat. As to this, it 


and New 


Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar 
Purchasing Power of the Rent Dollar 
*) Preliminary. : ; 
t) Excl. Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, 
i York. 
Prepared for Nation’s Business by General Statistical Division, Western Electric Company 


64 : : 
59 days more working time 
than had June. 

Pig-iron output in te 


first half of this year also 





may be suggested that hot, 
dry weather with small 
subsoil moisture in our own spring wheat 
area was a powerful aid to prices, but the 
same forces worked to modify estimates 
of wheat yield in Canada and in Argen- 
tina with the result that the world’s 
supply outlook for the premier cereal 
underwent a marked change. 

In addition the time money situation 
eased perceptibly, about one per cent, 
with the result that stock speculation 
took a new grip and in early July set up 
some new high marks in prices, inci- 
dentally also marking up brokers’ loans 
to a hitherto unheard of high point. 
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This latter certainly stiffened the feel- 
ing that there was still “‘room at the 
top” for favored industries or securities 
based thereon. 

There were, naturally enough, some 
lines where searching of hearts occurred, 
notably in the great series of industries 
catering to the building business which 
sagged with more or less effect on sub- 
sidiary lines. Cotton-goods authorities 
talked of, or actually, in late June and 
early July, put into effect some meas- 
ures of curtailment and the furniture- 
manufacturing trade sent reports of 


set a record with 21,621, 
363 tons produced, a gain 
of 17 per cent over the first half of 1928 
and 3.8 per cent above the peak recor¢ 
made in the first half of 1923. 





Half year sets records 


CAR loadings for the half year estab- 
lished a new high record also, with 2 
gain of 4.6 per cent over those of a yea! 
ago and of two-tenths of one per cent 
over the 1927 half year total, which was 
a high mark. Unfilled locomotive orders, 
on June 30, were the largest since July, 
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Business Conditionsas 
of July 1, 1929 








1926. In automobile produc- 
tion, estimates were for a rec- 
ord for the month of June. The 
interesting feature here is that 
the gain is due to enlarged 
production by one leading 
manufacturer offsetting a 12.5 
per cent decrease from June 
a year ago in the rest of the 
industry. For the half year a 
49 per cent gain over the first 
half of 1928 is figured and it 
should be recalled that the 
latter in turn saw a gain of 
SIX per cent over the first 
half of 1927. 





Activity widespread 


JUST how widespread the 
activity in factory industry 
has been may be better ap- 
Preciated when it is said that 
Pig iron, steel, automobiles 
and trucks, machine tools, ag- 
ricultural implements, electri- 
cal apparatus, copper, plate 
glass, heavy chemicals, silk, 
Tayon, cotton goods, tires 
crude petroleum and its now 
chief product gasoline, news- 
Paper, Cigarets, motor boats 
and airplanes, all made rec- 
“ Outputs either for the half 
year or for smaller elapsed 





The Map of 
Last Month 








THE uniformly best reports as to trade 
come from the Central-West, east of the 
Mississippi River, where industrial centers 
are numerous; the least favorable from 
the Southeast, where effects of the defi- 
cient or low-priced crops in recent years 
are still drawbacks, and from scattered 
areas where the coal mining situation per- 
sists as the chief subject of complaint 





























periods. Among less favorably 
situated industries, building 
holds chief prominence. Fol- 
lowing decreases from a year 
ago in four of the past six 
months, the half-year total of 
permit values in 215 cities 
was $1,773,810,786, which is 
1.5 per cent off from a year 
ago. 
This small decrease is ac- 
counted for by a gain of 24.4 
per cent in New York City 
being balanced by a decline 
in 214 cities outside New York 
of 13.3 per cent. The gain in 
New York was caused by big 
permit filing there in March 
and April to anticipate a new 
law regulating multi-family 
buildings. 





Building costs soar 


THE decline this year from 
last in building follows suc- 
cessive declines in each year 
since 1925, the peak year in 
this industry. Findings by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show that the cost of build- 
ing has risen in the past eight 
years, one-family dwell ings by 
24.3 per cent, two-family 
(Continued on page 154) 





LL Europe is at- 
tempting to 
increase its 
food produc- 
tion. This is 

true of food-importing as 
well as food-exporting 
countries. Every nation 
seems determined to make 
its own soil produce as 
much as possible of the 
food required for its popu- 
lation. 

This fact is of vital and 
far-reaching significance in 
the discussion of farm re- 
lief, a topic that has been 
popular in this country for 
the past few years. If it 
means anything, farm re- 
lief means assistance to the 
American farmer to dis- 
pose of his exportable sur- 
plus. It presupposes an 
arrangement that would 
enable the American far- 
mer to maintain his pres- 
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th Bly: 


Machinery was an ally in Italy’s “victory of the wheat” 


Will Europe Buy Our Surplus? 


By LEO PASVOLSKY 


Author of «The Economics of Communism» 


PRESENT farm-relief plans hinge largely 
upon disposal of our exportable surplus. 
But Europe is planning to grow her own 
grain and feed her own people. What, then, 
of these farm-relief plans of ours? 


ent production or even to 
increase it. So we have 
something to think about 
when the countries that 
purchase our food exports 
are making greater and 
greater efforts to expand 
their own production. 

It would be an exagger- 
ation, of course, to say 
that every bushel of grain 
grown in Europe means so 
much loss of export mar- 
ket for the farmers of the 
United States and the 
other countries now ship- 
ping grain to Europe. The 
population of Europe 1s 
increasing and these new 
millions must be fed. But, 
if European food produc- 
tion increases at anything 
like the scale indicated by 
present plans, it is more 
than likely to outstrip the 
growth of population and 
lead, before long, to an 
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The Sedan 
Delivery 


Complete with Body by Fisher 


$ f. 0. b. 
factory, 

Flint, 

Mich. 


(Bumpers and Spare Tire Extra) 


Fleet Owners prefer Chevrolet 


trucks because of their:— 


Fine Appearance 


Commercial body builders have ‘pro- 
duced for the new Chevrolet six-cylinder 
truck chassis a line of bodies that are out- 
standing in appearance—rivaling passen- 
ger car design in smartness and beauty. 


Operating Economy 


Repeated tests, on the General Motors 
Proving Ground and in the hands of 
owners, have proved that the new Chev- 
rolet six-cylinder trucks are actually as 
economical to operate as their famous 
four-cylinder predecessors. 


Six-Cylinder Performance 


The increased power, speed, flexibility 
and smoothness of Chevrolet’s new six- 
cylinder valve-in-head engine have set 
an entirely new standard for perform- 
ance in the low-price field. 


Dependable Operation 


Ruggedly designed in every v:tal unit, 
and built throughout of the highest 
quality materials, Chevrolet trucks stay 
on the job month after month with 
the very minimum of service require- 
ments and upkeep costs. 


When buying a Cuevroter please mention Nation’s Bu 


for Economical Transportation 


P CHEVROLET 















CIGARETTES 
Net a cough in a carload 


tne P. Lorillard Co. 
Purchases 
275 Chevrolet Sixes 


Another Indication of the Growing 
Demand for the Chevrolet Six among 
Fleet Operators Everywhere 


After careful investigation of the commercial 
car field, the P. Lorillard Co., manufacturer of 
Old Gold cigarettes and other famous tobacco 
products, has purchased 275 Chevrolet Six- 
Cylinder Sedan Deliveries for use by its field 
organization. Chevrolet units were selected 
because of their outstanding appearance, their 
fine six-cylinder performance, and their 
remarkable economy of upkeep and operation 
—which is actually as great as that of their 
famous four-cylinder predecessors. You’ll find 
that Chevrolet trucks and cars are ideal for 
your business. See your C hevrolet dealer today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


+ ae ‘OR Ben 945 
Sie nee 5400 ee Cah. 5650 


All prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


Jusiness to the dealer 
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appreciable contraction of our European 
food markets. 

Europeans are not approaching the 
problem in a haphazard or sporadic 
way. There are well-worked-out pro- 
grams designed to run over long periods, 
based on such far-reaching projects as 
wholesale improvement of land under 
cultivation, extensive reclamation of 
large tracts which now lie fallow, and 
modernization of agricultural methods. 


The battle of the grain 


THE most far-reaching and concerted 
action in the direction of an expansion 
of food production is being made by 
Italy—one of the largest importers of 
graininEuropeandour second largest Eu- 
ropean market for wheat. Italy’s “‘battle 
of the grain,” inaugurated four years 
ago, developed during the past year into 
a colossal scheme of land reclamation 
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greatest progress in wheat production 
during the year, announced that the 
wheat crop of 1928 exceeded that of 
1927 by almost one-fifth. 

This figure, however, does not really 
reflect the degree of progress in wheat 
production. Nineteen-twenty-seven was 
a poor wheat year for Italy. The crop 
was substantially below that of 1926 
and much below the bumper crop har- 
vested in 1925. 

Nevertheless, the 1928 crop was the 
second largest in Italy since the war. 
The yield per hectare in 1928 was 13 
quintals, as against an average of 11.5 
quintals during 1921-1925. This, no 
doubt, represents a distinct gain. A hec- 
tare is slightly less than two and one- 
half acres and a quintal about three 
bushels and a half. 

The announced objective of the “‘bat- 
tle of the grain” is to raise the wheat 
yield to 17 quintals per hectare. Such 


Polish agricultural development is low, but Poland 
is straining her resources to import farm machinery 


and improvement, the ultimate object 
of which is to bring under cultivation 
every acre of arable land. 

The results achieved so far have not 
been startling but some progress has 
been made, especially in the field of 
wheat production, with the result that 
the whole movement is now sometimes 
called “‘the victory of the wheat.” 

This victory was celebrated in Rome, 
October 15, 1928. Premier Mussolini, 
in presenting prizes to those making the 


an increase, which would indicate a very 
great progress, does not appear tech- 
nically impossible: Switzerland manages 
to get as much as 20 quintals from a 
hectare of her land. But even such an 
increase would not bring Italy to the 
condition Premier Mussolini described 
with great eloquence at the October 
celebration. 

“Another effort,” he said, ‘‘and we 
shall attain that which but yesterday 
seemed like a dream or a miracle—a 


condition in which Italian soil wil] I 
duce bread for all Italians.” 

Thiscondition can scarcely be attained 
if the area planted to wheat remains 
what it is today. Italy has been import- 
ing slightly less than one-third of the 
wheat she consumed. Her consumption 
is increasing every year, because her 
population is growing steadily. More- 
over, the Fascist regime is making ex- 
traordinary efforts to increase the popu- 
lation. 

Food must be provided for the present 
and the forthcoming millions, and since 
wheat plays an exceedingly important 
role in the Italian diet, wheat must be 
provided in increasing quantities which 
can be obtained either by larger pur- 
chases abroad or by an expansion of 
domestic production. 

But an increase of home output is 
possible only through a substantial in- 
crease of the area sown to wheat. 

Mussolini has no illusions 
on this aspect of the problem. 
The choice between larger im- 
ports and larger domestic pro- 
duction is really merely theo- 
retical. Italy cannot expand 
her purchasesof foreign wheat. 
She cannot pay even for the 
quantities she now imports. 
Her total imports have been 
consistently greater than her 
exports and she is making up 
the difference largely by bor- 
rowing. 


ITO- 


A poor trade balance 


THE outlook for an increase 
of her exports is not very 
bright. Her exports to the 
United States, for example, 
increased between 1913 and 
1927 by 33 million dollars, 
but her imports from us grew, 
in the same period, by 103 
millions. Italy needs to de- 
crease her imports and wheat 
today constitutes 15 per cent 
of her total foreign purchases. 
If he is to do this, Mussolini 
must find somewhere within 
Italy new acres where he can 
successfully grow wheat. 

He is trying to find these acres by 
launching his huge reclamation scheme. 
It is estimated that there are in Italy, 
on the peninsula and on the islands, 
some five million acres which can be 
reclaimed or improved and made pro- 
ductive. The plan for “integral reclama- 
tion,’ which provides for the improve- 
ment of all this land within 14 years 
from 1929, was adopted by the Italian 
Cabinet of Ministers July 25, 1928, and 
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ii The Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 

rvs, Anderson, Probst & White, Architects. 

“i ohn Gill & Sons, General Contractors. 

. a ag in the New Union Station, linked 

? the Tower, are like the latter—hard- 

ened with Master Builders Mastermix. 

Aronberg-Fried Co., General Contractors. 
rennan & Sloan, Floor Contractors. 
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CONCRETE Floors 


in Cleveland’s New Terminal 
are built to carry heavy indus- 
trial and commereial traffic 


EW buildings carry traffic so heavy, so perpetual, so 

wearing as modern passenger and freight terminals. 
There are no buildings where perfect service, uninter- 
rupted 24 hours per day and 365 days per year, is more 
imperative. 

Masterbuilt Hardened Concrete Floors—product of 
twenty years of research and development, proven by ac- 
tual performance to be the MOST PROFITABLE FLOOR 
INVESTMENT —are installed in Cleveland’s New Union 
Terminal, in passenger station, freight and produce ter- 
minals, as well as in office and commercial areas. 


Recognition of their unequalled value to modern build- 
ing construction and maintenance has led to the use of 
Masterbuilt Floors in such prominent landmarks as—the 
New York Central Building, the Fisk Building, Bush 
Terminal Exhibit Building, the New York Stock Exchange, 
in New York; the Union Station, Pure Oil Building, 
Willoughby Tower, Builders’ Building, in Chicago; the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Building, St. Louis; and 
latest and largest—the Great Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
to be the world’s largest building, which will add five 
million square feet of Masterbuilt Floors to the great total 
now serving America’s leading commercial and industrial 
building owners. 

Send for a copy of “The Fifth Ingredient”—a 24-page 
book which discusses in detail the modern concrete floor 
finish construction for commercial and industrial buildings. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices Factories at Cleveland, Ohio; 
in 110 Cities Buffalo, N.Y. and Irvington, N. J. 


‘lt Metalicron Hardened concrete floors carry the heavy industrial traffic 
Pe af me pa et and stations allied with the Terminal development. ale 
is the auction unit of the Northern Obio Food Terminals. Wilbur Watson and 
Associates, Engineers; Hunkin Conkey Construction Company, General Contractors. 





Master Buripprs CoMPANy please mention Nation's Business 
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was formerly approved by the Italian 
Parliament at its session last autumn. 

Plans have already been worked out 
to reclaim six areas, containing alto- 
gether 775,000 acres. This is the first 
instalment of the scheme. The work will 
include drainage, regulation of water 
courses, construction of mountain reser- 
voirs, irrigation facilities, rural roads, 
and drinking water aqueducts. The 
money will be provided mainly out of 
the budgets of the central and the pro- 
vincial governments. 

In addition to this, every landowner 
in Italy has been ordered to work out 
plans to make his land more productive. 
These plans are to be submitted to spe- 
cially organized commissions of govern- 
ment technical experts, and when ap- 
proved must be put into operation im- 
mediately. 


Government helps reclamation 


A SPECIAL organization has been set 
up, under the name of the National 
Association of Land Reclamation and 
Irrigation, with former Minister of Fin- 
ance De Stefani, a man of great ability 
and unbounded energy, at its head. This 
Association, or Consorzio, is to have full 
supervision including financing of all 
work done for reclamation and land im- 
provement. 

Under the scheme, the Italian Govern- 
ment, acting through the Consorzio, un- 
dertakes to provide the necessary fi- 
nancial resources for land improvement. 
In the case of private owners, the gov- 
ernment will provide outright a part of 
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the total cost and will make it possible 
for the owner to borrow the rest. 

In each individual case (which may 
involve a single owner of land or a group 
of owners), as soon as the plan of de- 
velopment has been approved, govern- 
ment experts determine the amount to 
be contributed outright by the State, 
which will vary in each individual case 
in accordance with the value of the land 
and the cost and character of the work 
to be done. This contribution will be 
very substantial, since the Government 
expects to bear more than one-half of 
the total expenditure involved. The 
owner is then given a government bond, 
equal to the amount of the State con- 
tribution to his work, payable in 30 
annual instalments. 

With this bond in his possession, the 
owner can then apply to the Consorzio, 
which will lend him his own share of 
the cost of work against a 30-year first 
mortgage. This loan will be paid to the 
owner in instalments as the work pro- 
ceeds in accordance with a plan worked 
out by the owner and the Consorzio. 

In the meantime, if the owner has not 
means of his own to meet the immediate 
costs of operation or the difference be- 
tween the combined instalments of the 
Government and the Consorzio and the 
actual costs, he can raise the difference 
by a second mortgage or discount for 
cash the bond issued to him by the 
State. 

Both of these operations will be car- 
ried out through the intermediary of the 
Consorzio, which has been authorized to 
draw for this purpose on the uninvested 


resources of the great semi-official jp. 
surance societies. 

The Consorzio will charge seven and 
a half per cent for its advances. But 
since it is on a non profit-making basis 
it is expected that it will adjust the 
cost of its credit to the actual cost o; 
its operation. The owner is expected 
to pay off his debt out of the increased 
productivity of his land. 


Land must be put to use 


DRASTIC measures are provided for 
dealing with recalcitrant or inefficient 
landowners. The land of such owners 
will be expropriated by the State at a 
valuation set by a government Board 
of Appraisers, the amount being pay- 
able in 30 annual instalments. The land 
will then be offered for sale at the same 
price and on the same terms to persons 
who exhibit ability and willingness to 
develop and improve it. 

Not all the land to be improved and 
reclaimed is to be planted to wheat and 
cereals. Large tracts are to be used for 
sugar beets, potatoes, and other vege- 
tables. The object is not only to free 
Italy from dependenceon imported grain, 
but also to bring about a general in- 
tensification of agriculture. 

Whether or not Mussolini and his 
associates will succeed in carrying out 
their scheme remains to be seen. There 
seems little doubt, however, that with 
the financial resources which will be 
poured into the work, Italy is likely 
to attain a much more intense agricul- 

(Continued on page 176) 


Czecho-Slovakia, under the influence of consistent efforts toward better 
agricultural methods, today has a larger yield per acre than before the war 
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FACTS 


for fleet owners -- 
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The Pontiac Coupe see” 
Body by Fisher 


FACT No. 1 


Fleet owners purchased 54% more 
Oakland Sixes and Pontiac Sixes dur- 
ing the first six months of 1929 than 
po 4 did during the same period of 


FACT No. 2 

Thenumber of prominent companies 
using Oakland Sixes and Pontiac Sixes 
more than doubled during the first 
six months of 1929. 


FACT No. 3 


Of the entire number of prominent 
companies using Oakland Sixes and 
Pontiac Sixes, 20 were selected at ran- 
dom, and their 1928 and 1929 Oak- 
land-Pontiac purchases were com- 
pared. The comparison showed that 
these companies bought over 50% 
more Oakland Sixes and Pontiac Sixes 
during the first six months of 1929 
than during the same period of 1928. 
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The Oakland Coupe 
Body by Fisher 





AMERICAN SIX and THE PONTIAC BIG SIX 


It’s another big year for Oakland-Pontiac. In the busi- 
ness field, as everywhere else, these exceptional cars are 
steadily advancing to new frontiers of favor. Close- 
figuring executives, with accurate performance records 
and detailed cost reports before them, report that, by 
actual test, the Oakland All-American Six and the Pon- 
tiac Big Six are giving outstanding value. 

Many striking examples of such tests are available to 
those interested in the facts concerning Oakland-Pon- 
tiac in business service. 

Write to the Fleet Department at the factory if you 
would like to know more about them. Learn, too, about 
our Fleet User’s Plan and the Fleet Executives’ Experi- 
ence Book—all worth the while of anyone concerned 
with business car management, 

Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895. Oakland All-American Six, $1145 to 
$1375. All prices f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan, plus delivery charges. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND -PONTIAC 


e 
PRODUCTS OF Uxes GENERAL MOTORS 


When buying an OaKLAND-PonTIAc SIX please mention N 


ation’s Business to the dealer 





Our Peacetime A. E. F. 


American goods are winning the French market 


T IS one of the curiosities 
of national psychology that 
much of France resents life 
being made easier by Amer- 
ican contrivances; resents 

the interference of machinery 
with ancient methods of work- 
manship by human hands. The 
French fear that life with them 
may become Americanized— a 
condition which they regard with pecu- 
liar horror. 

Of course, that is just what is happen- 
ing. Americanization, which to France 
means the elimination of waste and hu- 
man drudgery, is giving Paris and the 
highways and byways of the country 
bathrooms that work, steam radiators, 
traffic control, illuminated street signs, 
telephones in bedrooms, elevators, reap- 
ers, plows, tractors and vacuum cleaners. 

The French may protest that Amer- 
can products possess utility without 
beauty; they may argue against our 
refrigeration of food and shudder at our 
skyscrapers, but there is no sales resist- 
ance among the smart French women 
and the progressive working classes 
against many of the things we make— 
articles so American they den’t need a 
label. 


American toys delight 


LET’S take an example. Jean Charles 
Worth sent to New York for American 
toys to give his children at Christmas. 
When he was unmarried and visited 
America he bought toys to take home 
to his nephews and nieces. Their de- 
light was so exhilarating that he con- 
tinues the practice. 

M. Worth so pleased his offspring 
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By ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY G. LOHR 


that other parents plead that friends 
“‘will be so very kind as to bring just 
one American toy when youcome over.” 
It’s not only the children who cluster 
about a vast mechanical railroad sys- 
tem with signal towers and toy passen- 
gers in the cars, or a whirling fleet of 
airplanes, the elders are congregated. 

A Paris doll has been the precious gift 
to American children even before Eu- 
genie was Empress of France. But the 
scarcely clothed French 
child who goes into the 
Parc Monceau hugging 
a rag-doll negro mam- 
my is the envy of her 
companions. Her moth- 
er brought it to Paris 
after a visit to America. 

It’s a far cry from M. 
Worth’s American toys 
to simple kitchen knives 
from the five and ten 
cent stores, but that is 
what several Parisiennes 
desire. A countess who 
went shopping at “the 
five and ten” brought 
home whatever her 
trunks could hold of 
these utensils and since 
that day the desire for 
such Americana has 


spread among her set. The psy- 
chology of the French shop- 
ping soul is revealed in their 
delight over our “five and 
tens.”” The French woman flits 
from counter to counter, ac- 
cumulating bundles. Because 
one traveler exploits her ad- 
ventures when she returns home 
there are unending letters ask- 
ing Americans to bring from these stores 
small articles, such as flowered paper 
napkins, Christmas tree ornaments, gay 
ribbons, oilcloth table covers, cocktail 
shakers, green glass, pot and pan clean- 
ers, mops. 

The diversity of our lamp shades also 
inveigles the French woman to spend 
her money. The manner in which Amer- 
ican houses are filled with lamps the 
French consider “‘incredible.”’ But they 


You see French women wearing Amer- 
ican shell-rimmed glasses and working 
at American-made typewriters 
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Accounting Machine 
with Direct Multiplication 


The only accounting machine that multiplies 
directly—prints results and totals by a single key 
depression—handles completely such accounting 


work as pro-rating, payroll, cost records, billing, etc. 


Also typewrites, adds, subtracts, and accumu- 
lates totals. Posts ledger and statement and 
makes proof journal with distribution—and simi- 


lar combinations of records—simultaneously. 


Call the local Burroughs office for a dem- 
onstration of this new Accounting Machine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6228 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICH. 





ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


When writing to Burrovcus Appinc Macuine Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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are going in for it. Rich man and beggar 
man in France use lustres, girandoles, 
oil, chandeliers, and candles, mostly of 
beautiful workmanship, but nearly all 
their lighting apparatus is affixed to the 
wall, so when they observe the colorful 
effects we get with our lamps they be- 
come acquisitive. 


They like lamp shades, too 


OUR trickery of pasting old pictures 
and maps on these shades, or of paint- 
ing a picture and pricking it full of 
holes so that light flows through to 
simulate windows or portholes, makes 
them laugh like children. 

And when they bring such lamp shades 
home to be used as gifts, they desire es- 
pecially those showing American scenes. 

Although they have their luxurious 
Vuittons, our wardrobe trunks catch 
their fancy. They follow the pastime 
of diplomats who go back to Europe 
with American trunks, filled and empty. 
Such baggage can be bought in Paris, 
but it is expensive and seldom found 
outside Paris. It would be exceedingly 
difficult to persuade all Frenchwomen 
to carry their clothes vertically instead 
of horizontally. But the progressive set, 
imitative of America, think it “very 
smart.” 

That phrase, by the way, is some- 
thing they call American, but we got 
it from London. Now the shops of 
Paris print it on small signs 
for shop windows when the 
tourist season arrives. Strange 
isn’t it, that American shops 
use, “It’s chic”’ possibly a bil- 
lion times a year in their ad- 
vertisements, yet France tries 
to substitute Americanese for 
it. The fact that one country 
uses it as a verb, and another 
as an adjective, is trifling. 
What’s grammar between 
friends? 

It’s strange, also, to think 
of the French worker rising to 
the gong of the American metal 
alarm clock. Does he curse or 
bless us for it? 

Nevertheless, whichever he 
does, we’ve sent him the 
clock, along with the sewing 
machine and motor oil. 

French women wear our 
spectacles with tortoise-shell 
rims. It gives one a shock to 
see this American transforma- 
tion of the ultra feminine 
French face! Paul Poriet once 
exclaimed, “How can the 
American woman expect a 
Frenchman to love her when 
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she disfigures her 
featureswith glasses!’’ 
Now Frenchwomen 
have adopted thedis- 
figurement. 

Another sight that 
gives one a shock is 
Frenchwomen of 
high society bearing 
an ancient name 
seated in a magazine 
office in Paris work- 
ing on an American 
typewriter at an 
American typewriter 
desk, wearing Amer- 
ican tortoise-shell 
spectacles, and ex- 
claiming in French 
at the delight of re- 
ceiving American 
chocolates and 
silk stockings! 

Oh! the American stocking. They al- 
most cheer when it comes to them! When 
a request came from the wife of one of 
France’s biggest bankers to bring over 
six dozen pairs of “those admirable 
American stockings” one knew how 
deep was the French admiration. 

Then a French sculptor wrote to please 
add tomy luggage some American phono- 
graph records, especially college quar- 
tets, negro spirituals and new musical 
comedy tunes. 

Then another letter, “Is it really too 


Astonished Frenchmen see American 
soaps sold by sidewalk vendors 


“The stewards want everything American but 
please bring us your books and candies” 


much to ask that you stock away some- 
where in your trunk a few boxes of that 
twisted mint candy I bought last winter 
in Philadelphia?” 

And again, “‘Am I une bete to beg that 
you find a pocket in your valise to stick 
some American books; some tales of 
your desert, of your negroes, something 
by Ring Lardner and Irving Cobb. We 
are so excited at reading the American 
books in our big dull house during the 
winter.” 

Still another request, ‘Please don’t 
leave your books on the ship when you 
disembark at Le Harve. Nor the boxes 
of candies. Nor the cigarets. Of course, 
the stewards want everything American! 
But so do we. Think of us first.” 


Candy as a gratuity 


THE femme de chambre in the hotel is 
plus in her service if part of a box of 
American chocolates is given to her 
when one’s ship luggage arrives. In 
France candy is the luxury of the rich, 
except for the half-franc paper cones 0! 
small candy drops 

To give the maids half-worn Amet'- 
can stockings when leaving, is to insure 
for yourself, even if it be two years later, 
a warm reception on your return. A bas- 
ket of fresh eggs from the farm was the 
grateful return a Paris seamstress made 
who had received a dozen pairs of such 
stockings from a group of us. 

As an American can take only a ce!- 
tain number of cigarets through the 
French customs this gift is of immense 
importance. Our chewing gum is a <e- 
light to the French. They buy it in car- 
tons in America to take home. 

There’s a story of an engaging sp!s 

(Continued on page 180) 
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I World’s largest manu- 
facturer of steel building 


products. 


2 Every steel product for 
any kind of permanent 











RUSCON 


MODERN STEEL PRODUCTS 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
MODERN CONSTRUCTION 


Complete Lines include all 
Types of Steel Windows and 


Operators for Steel Windows—’ 


All Types of Steel Doors and 
Frames—Standard Steel Build- 
ings—Steeldeck Roofs, insulated 
and waterproofed—Metal Lath 
and Hy-Rib—Steel Joists—Rein- 
forcing Steel—Road Reinforce- 
ment—Steel Poles and Towers— 
Pressed Steel—Steel Boxes and 
Platforms — Waterproofing — 
Maintenance Products, 


When writing to Truscon Steet Company please mention 





construction. 


3 Steel buildings of var- 


ious types and sizes from 





stock units. 


4 Prompt delivery from 
Truscon warehouses and 


from dealers’ stocks. 


5 WNation-wide sales and 
engineering organization 
for personal service. 





eS ., indeed is the contrast between the temporary shelters 

. the past and the permanent buildings of today. And 
so intimately has Truscon been identified with the growth and 
development of permanent construction that “‘modern” and 
“Truscon” have become synonymous building terms. Today, 
as during the past 25 years, architects, contractors and owners 
look to Truscon as a central source of supply for every steel 
building product and for authoritative information on all matters 
involving permanent construction. Truscon’s nation-wide co- 
operative service extends from original plan to finished structure. 
Truscon’s quality standards are rigidly maintained. And Truscon’s 
immense manufacturing facilities and Truscon’s local ware- 
houses in distributing centers assure prompt delivery, no matter 
where the destination point or how large the requirement. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Engineering and Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Main Plant in Youngstown. 
Factories in Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Walkerville and Japan. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. Foreign Trade Division, New York 
The Trussed Concrete Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 
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Fair Play in Business 


BUSINESS man had been ex- 
plaining to me his notion of 
fair play and ethical con- 
duct in business. 

“Here,” he said, “‘is an 
example of what I mean. I once sold a 
piece of real estate to a man for $8,000. 
He paid half down, and the rest was 
mortgage. When the mortgage fell due 
he was unable to meet it. 

“TI realized, not only that he should 
never have made the purchase in the 
first place, but that he had bought the 
property largely because of my good 
salesmanship. I had told him what 
would have been perfectly true in his 
case if he had had more capital, that 
the land was bound to go up in value, 
and that it was a safe speculative buy. 

“Since he could carry the load no 
longer I took over the property, which 
I soon sold for $12,000. 

“Of course that created an ethical 
problem. I thought it over, and de- 


cided to treat the sale as if it had taken 
place before I took over the property. 
I gave the man the $4,000 profit, minus 
my five per cent commission. 


A high-priced sensation 


“‘IN other words,’’ I said, “‘you gave 
him $4,000 that was legally yours.” 

“But morally his,”’ he put in. 

“Just what was the nature of the 
sensation for which you were willing to 
pay $4,000?” I asked. 

“Nothing very tangible,” he answered. 
“I suppose some psychoanalyst would 
say that I simply liked to feel and ex- 
ercise my power by playing fairy god- 
father to a poor dub who was weaker 
than I. But I can’t see that such a 
sensation would be worth $4,000. 

“No, I don’t think that was it. I just 
naturally got comfort out of it. I could 
picture how I would have felt if some 
one had done that for me. 


Play your own game! 


“And then I didn’t have to carry in 
my mind the thought of how bitter that 
fellow would feel toward me when he 
learned that I had cleaned up. 

“Of course the chap spent the $4,000 
in no time; but the Lord made him, and 
I didn’t, so Gabriel can’t chalk that 
up against me.” 

“Do you think many business men 
have that attitude?” I asked. 

“Most business men feel the impulse,” 
he replied, ““but they can’t usually afford 
it. The same thing is true all along the 
line in business ethics. Few business 
men indulge in shady business practices 
because they like to. They do certain 
things because their competitors do 
them; and their competitors do them 
because they do them. 

“Unethical conduct in business is 
largely the result of conditions which 
make practical ethics too expensive 
when they are individualistic rather than 
collective. I think business men are 

about as honest as they can 
afford to be.” 

The import of that story 
goes deep. What is needed in 
business today is a way by 
which individual business men 
can afford to do what is right. 
How can business men be made 
free to be good? 

Perhaps the answer lies in 
the strong tendency toward or- 
ganization and concerted mass 
action in industry which has 
come into existence in the last 
25 years. The way to an in- 
tense individualism and to an 
intense freedom to do right 
may be to create, as a founda- 
tion for it, a mass morality 
which would deprive men, by 
common consent, of freedom to 
indulge in wrong practices. 

This, perhaps, is one of the 
more significant aspects of the 
present growth of all sorts of 
commercial organizations. 

Everybody more or less dis- 
arms; and the man who wants 
to discard his weapons and re- 
sort to policies of decency and 
fair play can do it safely. Only 
under such conditions can the 
individual follow his bent and 
act by the code of a gentle- 
man.—WAINWRIGHT EVANS. 
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FAMOUS doctor said, “Many of the 
people who want me to diagnose and 
treat their ailments are more impressed 
by some scientific medical apparatus 
than by plain, common sense advice. And they 
are more willing to follow orders faithfully if given 
some special ofice treatment. 














“Recently a man I know well came in looking hag- 
gard. I gave him a thorough physical examination 
while inquiring about his living habits. The diag- 
nosis was clear but the patient a problem. If I had 
told him the simple truth that what he needed 
most to get back his health and strength was 
to slow down, sleep more, and get the proper 


Yr 


plications which were undermining his 
health. Had I sent him a bill for such advice, 
he would have told his friends that I was a 
robber and not fit to practice medicine. 


“So I gave him a treatment with a scientific 
‘pparatus and wrote a simple prescription. 
At the same time I gave strict orders as to 
what he should eat and drink, how many 
hours he might work, how long he should 
‘emain in bed, and the amount of time he 
‘aould devote to outdoor exercise. To make 
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treatments. In a few weeks he was well. He 
will tell you—and he believes it—that I am a 
great doctor. 


“Perhaps someone may say my methods with him 
were open to criticism. But it was my responsi- 
bility to use every means within my power to 
bring him back to good health. Knowing my 
patients as I do, I know that many of them will not 
obey my orders for correct living habits if given 
without special treatment or medicine. More than 
half of the people who consult me would not have 
to do so if they would learn and practice important 
rules of health. They expect me to cure them of 
physical ailments which they could easily have 
avoided.” 


A majority of cases of physical let-down and dis- 
tress are caused by careless or wilful violation of 
health rules. Bad eating habits, too little sleep and 
rest, lack of fresh air and exercise, worry, self-pity 
are responsible for many cases of bad digestion, 
headaches, poor circulation, constipation, jumpy 
nerves, depression and run-down condition. 


(-\, The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has had a 
{ \ booklet prepared by eminent health experts which 


ir, 4 tells simply and clearly the fundamental rules of 


intelligent living habits. A chapter or more is devoted 
to each one of eleven important rules of health under 
“® \ the headings Sleep and Rest, Fresh Air, Sunlight, 


(O%: Exercise, Cleanliness, Water, Food, Comfortable 


Clothing, Work and Play, Good Posture and Good 


| Mental Habits. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 


aes Gi New York, N. Y. 


<4) || Booklet Department 89.U. 


Gentlemen: 
Please mail free, without any obligation on my part, a 
copy of your booklet, “Health, Happiness and Long Life”. 


Name 
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METROPOLITAN. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ NEW YORK 


'$8est in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance 
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verlook the Seaplane? 


T is surprising to find 

America, where avia- 

tion is making tre- 

mendous gains, to a 

great extent overlook- 
ing the flying boat, a type 
of aircraft that is peculiar- 
ly adopted to American 
needs and that would solve 
the problems of aerial 
transportation for many 
American executives and 
companies. 

America does not seem 
to take the flying boat seri- 
ously, although these craft 
are daily proving their 
worth in Europe. One firm 
there recently celebrated 
completion of 22,000,000 
miles of flight by its ma- 
chines without a single 
forced landing or a replacement of more 
than one engine in the five machines 
that piled up this total. 

In Europe flying boats are used almost 
exclusively by several passenger lines. 
Monsters like the Dornier Superwal, the 
Italian Savoias and others are making 
daily flights and proving their mastery 
both of the air and sea. 

They carry as many as 24 passengers 
with comfort and safety. Even if forced 
to land on the water, they are so strong- 
ly built they will weather an 80-mile 
gale in the open sea. 

When I was flying from England to 
Africa, Mussolini sent a Savoia flying 
boat, manned by a crew of three, to act 
as an escort on part of my trip. This 
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UNBERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


By LADY MARY HEATH 


Fellow of the Royal Geographic Society 


machine developed motor trouble and 
was forced to land in the middle of the 
Mediterranean. I learned later that it 
floated four days in heavy seas before 
being found. Even after that experience 
the ship was perfectly seaworthy and 
had sustained no serious strain. 


Height for safety 


WHILE this crew was landing safely on 
the water, I, in my land plane, was hav- 
ing an unusual and startling experience. 
As a precaution against drowning on the 
trip I had inflated several motorcycle 
inner tubes and had placed them around 
my body. Thoughts of the Italian crew 
being forced down caused me to con- 


sider how helpless my land 
ship would be under simi- 
lar circumstances. So | 
climbea to 10,000 feet in 
the hope that I might be 
able to glide to land if my 
motor failed (and it hadn't 
failed me over 10,000 miles 
of jungle and desert). 

Shortly after gaining the 
desired height I was almost 
blown out of my plane by 
the explosion of one of the 
inner tubes. Shortly after- 
wards two others exploded. 
The air within them had 
expanded in the rare at- 
mosphere and had burst 
the tubes. 

The Savoia that weath- 
ered that gale in the Medi- 
terranean was not an un- 
usual ship. The Short-Calcutta and 
Blackburn-Iris, of British make, have 
undergone similar tests, as have the 
German Dorniers and Rohrbach. 

Craft such as these would offer many 
advantages in fast communication be- 
tween Atlantic Coast cities in the United 
States. They would make it possible to 
travel from Washington to down-town 
New York in two hours. 

At present, although the Washing: 
ton-New York flight itself requires on!y 
an hour and a half, the journey to ane 
from the airports at each end oi ti 
line adds another hour and a half to the 
trip. Asa result, air travel between ti ‘ 
cities takes about three hours compare¢ 
to four and a half or five by rail. Re 
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FIBRES! Photomicro- 
graph showing the fine- 
ly matted fibres which 
compose Improved 
Columbian Clasp stock. 
The microscope is only 
one of the many precise 
instruments whose scru- 
tiny this stock must pass. 





SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


1, Made from extremely tough, flex- 
ible stock, 

x “Scotch seams’’—theynevergive. 

3. Clasp of malleable metal that 
resists breaking. 

4. Clasp anchored to envelope at 
all points through double thick- 
ness of paper. 

9. Holein flap patch-reinforced with 
hbre-tough patch. Lines up with 
Clasp every time. Inspection at 
factory makes certain of this. 

‘ Identified by name “Improved 
Lolumabian Clasp,” and sizenum- 
er printed on lower flap of each 
envelope, 

. Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit 


Practically any job without 
making to order, 


like a bridge... 
At Au. Pornts 


Like the cables of a bridge, the clasp on the Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope is anchored at all points. 
Not much chance of #his clasp tearing loose in the mails 
and broadcasting its contents. It is put there to stay. 


For your next mailing, tell your stationer or printer 
you want the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope. 
It comes in 32 stock sizes. Its job is to carry your mail- 


ing safely, and it certainly does its job well. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Improved 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


When writing to Unrrep States ENvVeLOPE Company please m 


ation Nation's Business 
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tively few persons can be expected to 
deem this difference worth the added 
cost of aerial transportation. 

If arrangements could be made to 
mark off adequate landing lanes in har- 
bors it would not take long to prove the 
advantages of seaplane travel. 

Similar arrangements could be made 
in cities on the Great Lakes, along the 
Mississippi River, and on inland bodies 
of water. 

The sturdy type of flying boat that 
resists buffeting at sea could even be 
used on overland routes between inland 
lakes. Whereas a land plane is a certain 
loss if forced to land on the water, a 
seaplane can land successfully on turf— 
as several pilots have proved rather 
shamefacedly by not letting down their 
wheels in setting amphibians on land. 

Operation of flying boats along the 
seaboard or the Great Lakes offers cer- 
tain economies not possible with land 
planes. In the first place Nature attends 
to the upkeep of landing facilities. While 
the operator of land planes must pro- 
vide flying fields and emergency land- 
ing places the seaplane owner spends no 
money building and maintaining run- 
ways or paying taxes on large areas. 
The whole ocean or lake is his landing 
field. 

Moreover the flying-boat pilot, in case 
of motor trouble, need not look about 
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him for a place to land and then jockey 
to get into it. Only a very bad pilot 
could overshoot the Altantic Ocean or 
Lake Michigan. 

A large number of that class of busi- 
ness executives who demand fast trans- 
portation are in seaboard or Great Lakes 
cities. The commercial or private sea- 
plane should meet their needs most ac- 
ceptably. The smaller sizes of flying 
boats or seaplanes are as practical as the 
large ones. The smallest type carries a 
passenger and pilot and a couple of suit 
cases, a convenient size for private use 
or for lines where passenger travel is not 
heavy. 


Useful to many businesses 


I AM frequently asked what particu- 
lar classes of business have the most 
need of airplanes. It is a difficult ques- 
tion for one who knows more about 
planes than about the needs of Ameri- 
can business. Doubtless almost any busi- 
ness can use planes to advantage in one 
way or another. 

At present any company selling avia- 
tion supplies or equipment should have 
its salesmen travel by air. The airplane 
enables them to go directly to the doors 
of their customer’s plant and to carry 
with them samples of their product. 

Gasoline and oil refiners who sell to 


airports and factories are also letting 
their salesmen fly. Air travel will s; on 
offer advantages to another large group 
of salesmen. Large plants in the steel, 
automobile and other industries are rap- 
idly establishing landing fields for the 
use of company executives. As soon as 
a majority have done this it will be pos- 
sible for salesmen calling on these jn- 
dustries to use planes. By so doing they 
will be able to increase their territory 
appreciably. 

In addition to speed, the salesmen 
who travel by air gain prestige. They 
are accepted as regular fellows repre- 
senting progressive houses. That is, un- 
less they are traveling in Africa. 

In that topsy-turvy country, the na- 
tives accept it as a matter of course to 
see white men drop from the sky. They 
are already so awe-stricken by the ac- 
complishments of these strange beings 
that nothing they can do will cause 
astonishment. 

However, there are compensations for 
this lack of prestige. Sixteen miles a day, 
by foot or automobile, is a good average 
in Africa. On hops between the points 
where I stopped to hunt or visit when 
flying through that continent last year, 
I averaged 500 miles a day. If salesmen 
in this country want to average 300 
miles a day there is a way, but only one 
way, to do it—fly it. 





Legislative Developments 
By FRED DEWITT SHELTON 


HE Senate will assemble again 

August 19; the House will con- 

tinue in recess until September 

23. In the meantime, tariff hear- 

ings by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee have brought to Washington rep- 
resentatives of nearly every American 
industry. The tariff bill may be ready 
when the Senate meets again but there 
is possibility of delay. 

The House passed a bill increasing 
rates on farm products and several in- 
dustrial items. It appears that some 
members of the “farm bloc” were will- 
ing to accept high industrial rates to 
get high farm rates, believing that the 
Senate would retain the high farm rates 
but would reduce rates on products 
farmers have to buy. 

The defeat by one vote of the Borah 
resolution to confine tariff revision to 
farm products does not mean that the 


agricultural point of view will not pre- 
vail when the bill gets on the Senate 
floor. However it left the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee free to reconsider the 
entire list of tariff schedules. The situ- 
ation looks something like this—the 
House voted increases quite generally; 
the Senate Finance Committee will pro- 
ceed likewise for general consideration 
of tariff schedules; then on the Senate 
floor substantial reductions in industrial 
rates will be made while farm rates will 
be retained; after that, the bill will go 
to conference and conferees will split 
the difference between the House bill 
and the Senate bill. A tariff bill prob- 
ably will be enacted before the end of 
this session. 


Work of the Farm Board 


PROMPT appropriation by Congress 


of $151,500,000 for starting the ma- 
chinery of the new agricultural market- 
ing act may permit an early test of the 
efficacy of that act. This has a bearing 
upon what will happen in Congress later. 
If the Federal Farm Board, recently 
created, quickly wins support of the 
farmers and if the agricultural-market 
improves, there will be less steam be- 
hind the movement for the debenture. 

At the time this proposal was rejected 
as part of the farm bill, it was under- 
stood that it would be brought forward 
again as part of the tariff bill. Senator 
Norris already has offered an amend- 
ment to that effect. It is believed that 
the House will stand adamant against 
the debenture proposal as a part of the 
tariff bill just as it did with respect to 
the farm bill. If the Senate adopts the 
debenture plan, it probably will be elim'- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Have You 
Considered 
emodeling? 

















Republic Building, Scranton, Pa., 
before and after remodeling with 
Indiana Limestone. 


Now called Lincoln Trust Building. 


Morgan, French & Co., Architects. 


§ price is under way, says a leading publica- 
tion in the building field, one of the most 
cxtensive remodeling programs in the country’s 
history, 

Have you considered the possibilities of making 
your present building “new” by refacing it with 
beautiiul Indiana Limestone? It is possible to 
Work an amazing transformation at far less cost 
than if an entirely new building were undertaken. 

Por remodeling, there is no facing material quite 
So ideal as Indiana Limestone. This fine-grained, 
light-colored natural stone makes the dingy, un- 
Pera exterior look “like a million dollars.” 
And, after all, isn’t the prime purpose of a new 
“ullding to attract the public? 
hyn. the builders of large office buildings 

Ss to be the case. They choose Indiana 
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Limestone for the exterior of their new buildings 
because the public is attracted by such outstanding 
beauty. Indiana Limestone buildings rent quickly 
to desirable tenants. The exterior faced with this 
stone rarely needs attention. It retains its fine ap- 
pearance indefinitely. 

Let us send you information regarding remodeling. 
Address Dept. 740, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices : Bedford, Indiana 


When writing to INpIANA LiMEsTONE COMPANY please mention 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Nation’s Business 
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IN EVERY business and industry there 
are some men who realize that specific 
training will help them in their jobs— 
and are willing to sacrifice their spare 
time to get it. They are of all ages 
and all degrees of education, but they 
have the common kinship of vision and 
determination. 

Every year many thousands of these 
men enroll with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. And every year 
thousands complete their courses and 
earn the right to ownership of an 
I. C. §. diploma. 

What does it stand for? What do 
these students who turn for special 
training to the largest single educa- 
tional institution in the world get for 
their money? 

If you have never seen the text of 
an I. C. S. lesson it would interest 
you. It is well written and illustrated, 


authoritative yet simple and easy to 
understand. More than 600 colleges 
and universities use text-books of the 
International Correspondence Schools 
in their classrooms, or libraries. 


An average I. C. S. lesson is not four 
or five pages but fifty pages long—solid 
meat for half a dozen evenings under 
the study lamp. The average course 
consists of 45 of these lessons, and some 
are much longer. Mechanical Engi- 
neering, for example, includes 186 les- 
sons. The Architectural Course con- 
tains 142. And the complete Commer- 
cial Course is made up of 113 lessons. 
The student must master every lesson 
himself and merit a passing mark of 
70 or over in order to graduate, 

The man who earns an I. C. S. di- 
ploma in any course has a real knowl- 
edge of his subject. The student who 
has completed a course of average 


length has spent over 700 hours in 
study, under competent instruction. He 
has read some 2000 pages of text, and 
turned in between 40 and 50 written 
papers. Furthermore he has demon- 
strated that he has character—the am- 
bition and the grit that every employer 
likes to see in his men. 

Right in your own organization you 
will find I. C. S. students. And they 
are worth finding — worth watching. 
Talk to them about technical points. 
Test their knowledge. Keep an eye on 
their advancement, for the qualities 
they possess will be an asset to your 
business, 


If you are interested in learning 
more about the International Corre- 
spondence Schools and the service they 
can perform for you and your em- 
ployees, write for our booklet ‘The 
Business of Building Men.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SCRANTON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


When writing to INTERNATIONAL CorresponDENCE ScHoots please mention Nation’s Business 
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HERE is an age-old law, 

deftly phrased by Isaac 

Newton, that whatever 

goes up must come down. 

It is scientific in principle 
but one who has watched the 
growth of chain distribution can- 
not but wonder if it has a business 
application, 

Almost every day we read of 
the establishment of new chains 
or the merger of old ones. The 
race Is growing ever more swift— 
caward, upward, more chains, big- 
ger chains, vaster resources, more 
stupendous sales volume. 

As this commercial Juggernaut 
comes rolling along the highway 
individual enterprises quietly die 
and are sympathetically laid to 
rest. This sympathy may be of 
some comfort to the mourners 
about the bier of the deceased 
business but it would be more 
beneficial in the long run if some 
scientist, less sympathetic and 
more practical, should perform an 
autopsy to determine the cause 
of the death. 

Such a scientist would learn 
that in a large number of cases 
the business perished, not from 
injuries caused by the machine, 
but from a peculiar and dreadful 
disease that may be called ‘‘chain 
right.” Business men in every 
em are feeling the symptoms of 
ils malady as they watch the 
overwhelming advance of chain 
distribution, Is there a reason for 
_ fear? Can these chains con- 
“nue to grow indefinitely? Is ine 
dependent business gradually be- 
Ng lorced to give up? Or will the 
very growth of the chains help 


independent business in its fight 
6) sury ive? 
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Can the Chain Keep on 


By O. FREDERICK ROST 


Former President, Newark Electrical Supply Company 
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Growing? 


Are we about to see chain dis- 
tribution reach ‘‘ceiling,” as the 
aviator calls it, that height which 
marks the point beyond which a 
plane cannot climb? 

Let us pull this problem of chain 
distribution out into the open, ex- 
amine it under the miscroscope of 
fact and ascertain whether it really 
is a monster that the intelligent 
business man needs to fear. 


Began with groceries 


IT WAS in the grocery field that 
chain distribution first made its 
appearance. In that field it has un- 
doubtedly achieved its greatest 
success. Hence it is there that we 
can best hope to find some of the 
most significant facts. 
Conservative estimates credit 
chain systems with doing today 
about one-third of all the grocery 
business of the country. Although 
in the sparsely settled regions 
chain grocery stores have not yet 
become much of a factor, we find 
that in the more densely popu- 
lated areas they do as high as 50 
per cent of the total volume. 
What then are the conditions 
today in the grocery industry 
where chain stores and chain dis- 
tribution have existed since 1858, 
and where during the last few 
years chain building, chain merg- 
ing, chain distribution have 
reached unprecedented pro- 
portions? It may or may not be 


Will the very growth of these 
chains help independent busi- 
ness in its fight to survive? 
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significant that since 1925 the largest 
grocery chain system has published no 
actual figures on sales or the number of 
stores in the chain. 

But we do know that large profits the 
chain admittedly earned did not originate 
solely from its thousands of retail stores. 

Nor could those profits 
have come as the result of 
economies in the distribu- 
tion or merchandise made 
possible through the com- 


The 
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Let us now analyze the performance 
of some other grocery chains that have 
published authentic figures for the past 
five years. The annual statements of 
two prominent grocery chains show, as 
a matter of course, increasing sales and 
also dollar and cent increases in profits. 


Story of Three Grocery Chains 


the accompanying chart. Here the 
figures of three prominent grocery 
chains, covering the years 1923 to 1927 
have been reduced to percentages. One 
glance at this chart gives the entire 
story. 

These three chains show an increase 
of nearly 150 per cent in 
the number of stores 
against an increase of but 
slightly more than ten per 
cent in the sales per store 





pany’s ownership of forty- 250% 
odd warehouses at stra- 

tegic centers of distribu- 

tion. But here are some 

facts that may explain 

where the greater part of 

those profits probably 

came from. 


This chain produces an- 





and an actual decrease of 
nearly 16 per cent in the 
profits-per-store. 


Smaller profits 


THAT this chart does not 
reflect an unusual condi- 
tion among purely retail 
grocery chains is borne out 





nually in its own canneries 
about 20 million cans of 
“canned goods”; bakes in 
its own bakeries annually 
more than 150 million 
loaves of bread; owns or 
controls about one-half of 
the entire crop of Califor- 
nia oranges. 

All of these products are 


200% 


by a tabulation covering 
the 13 largest grocery 
chains in the country. 
Seven of those 13 chains in 
their annual statements, 
record decreases in the net 
profits on sales. 

With the actual records 
showing that performance- 





150% 
bought by the consumer 4 


at competitive retail prices 
while the company collects 
the grower’s, the canner’s, 
the packer’s, the baker’s, 
the wholesaler’s and the 
retailer’s profit. May we 
not justly wonder how big 
or how little a share of the 
earnings actually origi- 
nates in the functions of 
chain distribution? 


100% 


More volume, but— 


THIS chain is rapidly ad- 
ding meat and vegetable 
departments to its stores 
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per-unit (or shall we call it 
profit-earning-capacity- 
per-unit) is growing con- 
tinuously poorer is it not 
quite reasonable to assert 
that many grocery chains 
have actually reached ceil- 
- ing? 

Lest I might be accused 




















of advancing the theory of 
a definite limit in chain dis- 
tribution with the support- 
ing facts entirely confined 
to just one industry, let us 
look for further proof. 
After the grocery indus- 
try next in size comes the 
five-and-ten-cent store 








wherever conditions per- 
mit. Yet the sales per 
store, taken from “esti- 
mated” figures for 1927 
show an increase of only 
ten per cent over the pub- 
lished actual sales per store 
for 1923. 

If we take the real sig- 
nificance of all these facts 
must we not admit the truth—that as a 
retail grocery chain this particular or- 
ganization reached its ceiling some 
years ago and since then has engaged in 
other activities such as manufacturing, 
packing, farming, all originally outside 
its sphere, in order to maintain and im- 
prove its condition? 


1923 


‘24 “25 ‘26 27 


In five years these three prominent grocery chains 
increased their number of stores nearly 150 per cent, 
but in that period sales per store rose only 10 per 
cent and profits per unit fell nearly 16 per cent 


Yet actually they have in those five 
years—and with an increase of more 
than 50 per cent in the number of 
stores—shown a decrease of nearly 20 
per cent in the sales per store. 

Just what has happened to some 
chains in the important matter of prof- 
its-per-unit is graphically illustrated in 





business. Its 11 leading 
chains show a sales volume 
of about $600,000,000 for 
1927. The performance of 
three of these chains, hav- 
ing recorded sales of near- 
ly $240,000,000 for 1927, 
has been analyzed. The 
similarity of this perform- 
ance record to that shown 
in the chain-grocery chart is striking. _ 

True, the increase in the number o! 
units is less drastic, being only about 50 
per cent over 1923. But sales per store 
increased less than 15 per cent, while 
the profit per store decreased more than 
12 per cent. 

If then three prominent chains, doing 
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elivery Equipment 


that is really a profitable investment 
in BUSINESS EXPANSION 


Here isa thought with more than 
akernel of profit possibility in it. 
A statement containing its own 
proof clause. 

It is directed particularly to 
men responsible for delivery 
equipment and service, in these 
lines: DEPARTMENT STORES... 
SPECIALTY SHOPS... . MEAT (re- 
tail)... MILK AND DAIRY (retail) 
... FLORISTS... - BAKERIES... 
CONFECTIONERY .. « FURNITURE 
AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS... 
HARDWARE. 

‘These men, and many others, 
will buy new trucks this month. 

Why not investigate such new 
equipment from this angle: 

“What will it do to help the 


expansion of this business?”’ 


ie 
E _ 





If the operating radius of a 
business can be expanded by 
even 10% you have a new market 
to draw on. If 10% greater ac- 
curacy in delivery (or pick-up) 
schedules can be set, and main- 
tained, you tap a new good-will. 
If every vehicle bearing your 
name carries insurance of greater 
safety to the public it meets in 
traffic, and to your own men, 
you have won something no 
advertising, alone, can ever win. 
To produce vehicles capable of 
this truly modern performance- 
ability has been our aim in 
building General Motors Trucks. 
Many thousands of owners, in 
every line, say we have suc- 
ceeded. But we ask 


PONTIAC- powered 


truck shown is of 3,800 lbs. Straight Rating 
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you to go back of all statements, 
all opinion. Take any General 
Motors Truck ... 


Make a REAL WorkK-TEsT 
at our expense 


Put it to work, with your regular 
loads. Find out how much it can 
shorten distances; how much it can 
extend your present operating radius; 
how much time it can save; how 
much increased work-capacity it rep- 
resents; what it costs to run; how 
your men like it. You incur no obli- 
gation or liability. We provide what- 
ever available model, chassis or body, 
most closely meets your require- 
ments. It is an unusual offer; yes. 
But so is the value it holds for you. 

‘ “ 
PONTIAC-powered light duty 
equipment (7 types of different basic 
Straight Ratings; $625 to $1085). 
BUICK-powered medium-, and 
heavier-duty (33 types of different 
basic Straight Ratings; $1395 to 
$3315). 

BIG BRU TE-powered for heaviest 
duty (two types of 28,000 Ibs. Straight 
Rating capacities; $4250—$4350). 


(Above prices, chassis only, 
f.o. b., Pontiac, Michigan) 









capacity; chassis, f.o. b. Pontiac, Michigan: 


$625 


GENERAL MoTORS TRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 


Nation-wide service and sales-representation: Factory Branches, 
(Time payments financed through Y.M. A. Cc. 


TRUCK 





A-MODERN 


When buying a GenenaL Morors TRUCK plee 





FOR EVERY 


Distributors, and Dealers, in 1,500 principal cities and towns 
planat lowest available rates) 


} en OR ae 





AND PURPOSE 


gs Wha ae f ; 
ase mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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40 per cent of the 
total volume, can 
barely hold their own 
insales-per-unit,and 
record a definite and 
increasing loss in the 
profit-per-unit, we 
surely need no fur- 
ther proof to warrant 
the contention that 
they too have reach- 
ed ceiling. 

But let us not stop 
with grocery and 
five-and-ten-cent 
store statistics. I 
have before me a 
huge chart of chain- 
store statistics, pre- 
pared by a large and 
responsible investment house which has 
for several years specialized in chain- 
store securities, and has participated in 
the financing of some of the largest 
chain distributing systems in the coun- 
try. The reliability of its figures cannot 
be questioned. 


Do the chains have a limit? 


OF THE 38 chain systems whose per- 
formance is analyzed, all but four show 
varying increases in sales. But only 16 
of the 38 show increases in the net profits 
on sales. Actually 21 of the 38 chains 
were doing business at a declining net 
profit on sales. Three drug chains oper- 
ating more than 11,000 stores and 
recording sales of more than 125 million 
dollars annually show declining net prof- 
its on sales. Both cigar-store chains 
show reduced net profits on sales. 

Surely all these facts supply a prepon- 
derance of evidence to prove that some- 
how, sometime, chain distribution in 
every line will inevitably meet itsceiling. 
What happens then when chain distri- 
bution in any one line and in any one 
locality actually does reach ceiling? 

Again we must go to the grocery field 
for our answer. The metropolitan terri- 
tory of Greater New York and the state 
of New Jersey are credited with having 
witnessed the greatest penetration of 
chain distribution. Reliable statistics 
show that more than 50 per cent of all 
groceries consumed in those territories 
are sold through chain stores. 

While the increase of chain stores was 
accompanied by the fatalities of many 
individually owned grocery stores it ap- 
pears that this chain-store expansion did 
not stifle individual initiative to any 
great degree. 

Where ten years ago we had individ- 
ually owned grocery stores we have to- 
day individually owned so-called 





The grocer no longer is daunted 


by the bogey of the chain store 
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delicatessen stores. 
The owners of these 
delicatessen stores 
are perfectly will- 
ing to let the chain 
stores sell the 
staples and the 
short profit items. 
But the sale of 
those so-called 
fancy groceries, 
the long-profit 
items which in the 
prechain-fright 
days distinguished 
the real grocery 
merchant from the 
ordinary grocer, is 
today perhaps more 
than ever before 
controlled by individually owned stores. 

The individuals owning and operating 
those delicatessen-ized grocery stores 
are making money. They have learned 
to be business men because chain com- 
petition taught them how. They have 
taken the best leaves out of the manual 
on chain-store operation and added the 
one incentive that chain stores cannot 
offer to their managers, namely, the 
knowledge that they will receive the 
whole, the undivided 100 per cent, of 
whatever they earn. 

What holds true in the retail branch 
is equally true in the wholesale field. 

I talked with the president of one of 
the largest wholesale grocery firms in 
the country. He admitted that a few 
years back he had serious doubts as to 
the future of his business. He actually 
had an attack of chain fright but now 
he has come out of it. 

“‘We decided that there was no chain 





store problem,” he said to me. “We re- 
fused to take their competition lying 
down. We have helped our retailers 
build against chains and we ourselves 
have built until today our business js 
larger than it ever has been before, our 
percentage of profit is equally larger,” 

In other words, he, like many, met 
a new situation with new determination 
and he has conquered it. 


Chains helped wholesalers 


I ASKED his opinion as to the effect of 
chain distribution on the wholesale gro- 
cery industry as a whole. He showed me 
figures that proved conclusively that 
wherever chain distribution is the most 
intense, there most small wholesale 
houses have come into being. 

That this condition is more or less 
representative of general conditions in 
the industry was brought home to me 
very forcibly by the remark of another 
prominent member of the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association on his 
return from their convention, recently 
held in Chicago. 

He said, “A few years ago those con- 
ventions seemed more like funeral serv- 
ices because almost every man you 
talked to was afraid of the future. But 
this last one was more like old times and 
seemed almost like a picnic.” 

So it seems that, aside from having 
abundant support of the theory that 
chain distribution has its ceiling, we 
have also rather impressive evidence 
that chain distribution eventually stim- 
ulates individual initiative, improves 
the caliber and tone of competition and 
increases the individual reward accru- 
ing to intelligence and enterprise. 
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Chain distribution is the fiery sword wielded to drive out 
extravagance and inefficiency in methods of distribution 
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Would You 


return to the old methods ? 


PPOSITION to change is a human trait. There always 
seem to be ready reasons why new methods, new 


ol Model H-3 — $75. Im- ; 
_ rot 8 co dats, processes, new plans will not be practical. 
hand ‘operated machines But, how many of us would return to the office methods of our 
n prices f. 0. b. Chicago. grandfathers? Yet, in some concerns today hands are heading 
statements—writing sales letters—filling-in collection forms 
1g — imprinting factory job tickets — listing payroll forms — 
at writing payroll and dividend checks—writing shipping forms 
re — addressing wrappers — listing mailer strips — duplicating 
e letters and office forms — and countless other daily tasks. 
: Model F-2 Electric, — Addressograph products are doing this work for thousands of 
1 ues oe een concerns 10 to 50 times faster, at far less expense and, what 


a ribbon, 2,000 to 3.000 = is often most important of all, without possibility of error! 


ipprecsions an wows 
ectrically operat ‘ : 
models $285 up, f. 0. b. “Hand work” in your business runs expense up and smothers 


Est opportunities for increased sales. If you will send the coupon 
below we will gladly send helpful advice and information. 
without obligation, of course. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


mz ADDRESSOGRAPH CoMPANY, 909 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 
30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont. 
European Head Office and Factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype, Addressograph, Dupligraph, 
“a Cardograph, Speedaumat 








4 Cardograph — $57.50 f. o. b. 
d Chicago. Produces 1500 messages if 
on post cards in an hour! Mai 











old at $5 

to $1,770, f.0.b, Model A-4 Automatic—Im- . 
Chis prints an almost unlimited with your 

variety of forms, 7,500 per 

hour. Automatic machines tetterhead to 


$485 up, f. 0. b. Chicago. 






_ eAADDRESSOGRAPH Co. 
fg 909 W. Van Buren 


f Street, Chicago, Il. 
res ‘ 
d f ways of increasing sales and 


[RADE MARK “ 
rf reducing expense. Please send ine 


PRINTS FROM TYPE yAtormation, without obligation. 
(> 8-29 
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Nebraska’s Master Farmers (first row, left to right): 
Anderson, Becker, Carson; (second row) Donaldson, Ehr- 
man, Garrison, Lee; (back row) Lothrop, Potter, Yochum 


They Find That Farming Pays 


By HOMER H. GRUENTHER 


ECENT awards made by Gov. 

A. J. Weaver, of Nebraska, to 

the ten Nebraska farmers se- 

lected as the most representa- 

tive of their state have provided 
some wholesome competition among Ne- 
braska agriculturists and have thrown 
much valuable light on the farm situa- 
tion there as well. 

The Ten Master Farmer Contest, as 
the competition was termed, was spon- 
sored by former Gov. Samuel McKelvie 
as a good-will project in connection with 
his publication, The Nebraska Farmer. 
The ten most representative and success- 
ful farmers who finally were selected, 
after a state-wide elimination process, 
were named Master Farmers. 

The eliminations proved to the satis- 
faction of many that there is money to 
be made in the business of farming if 
that business is carried on in business- 
like fashion. The proof was contained 
in the fact that the average net worth 
of the ten farmers selected, at the time 
they started farming, was around $1,500, 
while today their average net worth is 
approximately $130,000. 

There are, of course, wealthier farm- 
ers in Nebraska than these ten, many of 
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them. But those wealthier men either 
inherited part of their money or made it 
outside their farm work. Under the rules 
such men automatically were eliminated. 
Only those who made their money from 
farming and made it themselves were 
considered in the final judging. 


They made their own money 


OF the ten Master Farmers selected 
none received more than 15 per cent of 
his present worth from inheritance, land 
homesteaded, profits on land sold, in- 
crease in value of his property, or out- 
side investments. Therefore the Master 
Farmers have made their own money. 

It required several months to make 
the selections, even after the plans for 
the contest had been worked out in de- 
tail. When the series of eliminations had 
boiled down the field to 150 farmers and 
ranchers, a committee visited the con- 
testants still in the running. Points were 
given for each virtue of their respective 
farms and ranches, and the ten receiv- 
ing the highest scores were named 
Master Farmers. The ten were: 

D. S. Anderson, Lexington; Carl H. 
Becker, Emerald; J. C. Carson, Irwin; 


J. E. Donaldson, Albion; Frederick Ehr- 
man, Gering; Charles W. Garrison, 
Union; Robert S. Lee, Brownlee; J. A. 
Lothrop, Crete; Frank Potter, Monroe, 
and L. C. Yochum, Ashland. 

The final judges were Dean W. W. 
Burr and Prof. H. C. Filley, of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, and 
George Jackson, secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture. They based their 
selection on the operation and organiza- 
tion of the farm, business methods and 
ability, general farm appearance and 
upkeep, home life, and citizenship. 

These Master Farmers operate their 
farms on strictly business bases. They 
keep books, know exactly where every 
penny is spent, and what is paying them 
and what is not. 

Due to the confidential nature of the 
facts they revealed concerning their 
affairs, the information about the ten !s 
given only in averages. Eight of the ten 
men are farmers; two are ranchers. 

The average value of permanent im- 
provements on their farms and ranches 
is $17,900; of their live stock and poul!- 
try, $27,202; that of their machiner) 
and equipment, $7,546.70. 

The average amount paid per acre for 
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UR AIRPLANE FACTORY at Dearborn is now producing 
three giant all-metal, tri-motored commercial planes a 
week, and will soon be producing one a day! In one year 
we have had to increase the capacity of our factory 400% ! 


A glance at the skyways where Ford planes fly gives you 
a comprehensive view of the whole field of commercial 
aviation in North America. 


Maddux Air L; : 
. “re = employ a fleet of thirteen Ford planes in regular service 
etween Ensenada, Mexico, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, and all 
9 portant points between, 

| Pe tig ane Want Express will fly twelve big Ford transports linking St. 
Posss and Kansas City, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Dallas, Ft. Worth, and El 
i exas, 

cedabeee oe Air Transport (T-A-T) has ten Ford planes for trans- 
N sion 4 y Phonon service between New York and the Pacific Coast. 
Twin Cities. flies Ford planes regularly between Chicago and the 
National Air Trans 0 P ? . 
Chicago and Dallas, rt operates six between New York and Chicago; 
‘itcairn Aviation is usin : 2 
fr g Ford planes for express-mail-passenger service 
Sides ie ela southward, paralleling the Atlantic Coast. 

treal: Bthent’ flies Ford all-metal planes between New York and Mon- 
is Sc any and Buffalo; New York and Boston. 

Mexico Cin de Aviacion S A, connecting Brownsville, Texas, with 
uses Fora .22, Guatemala City and Managua, Nicaragua, and Panama, 
D me ord planes 
Stan ie ae Airways flies Ford planes from Havana to Santiago de Cuba. 
Curtis Publ en tiana, Standard Oil of California, the Texas Company, 
industrial users © Company, and Reid Murdoch Company, are among the 
U.S. Arr ah es 

scientific uses Navy, and Byrd Expedition are among the military and 
Stout Air Servicec 


I 
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Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated alumi- 
num alloys)—tor strength, 
uniformity of material, 
durability, economy of 
maintenance, and _ struc- 
tural safety ... 

Tri-motored (Wright or 
Pratt & Whitney air-cooled 
engines, totaling from 900 
to 1275 horse-power)—re- 
serve power for safety. 

Speed range—55 to 140 
m.p.h, Cruising radius, 580 
—650 miles. 

Useful load—3670 to 5600 
pounds. 

High wing monoplane (sin- 
gle, stream-lined, canti- 
lever wing)—for strength, 
speed, inherent stability, 
visibility, clean design... 

12-15 capacity (including 
pilot’s dual-control cabin) 
— Buffet, toilet, running- 
water, electric lights, etc. 

Durability—No Ford plane 
has yet worn out in service. 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 
(standard equipped)—Ex- 
ceptionally low because of 
multiple-unit on-line pro- 
duction methods. 























ices run from Detroit to Cleveland and Chicago. 











Ford Air 1; 
Air Lines have flown 1,200,000 miles and carried over 7,000,000 pounds! 





8 ; ; 7 . . 
—_ -.- dependability . . . long life... speed with stability 
reales ousness ... comfort ... high efficiency .. . and a 
or  cheneeae record of performance have won — 
a oy 0 ore > - $ re) 
all air-minded Pend ge plane the sincere approva 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


. ‘ : _— mee , Tation’s gEnese 
When writing to Foro Moror Company please mention Nation Busine 


The first plane flown in regular pass 
ican capital to the United States. Co 


enger-mail service from the Mex- 
]. Lindbergh was at the controls. 











There’s more 
to a hotel than “room and bath” 


There’s character, personality. Every hotel has it, and 
the business men of a city know a good deal about a 
caller and his firm by the kind of hotel he has chosen. 


That fact is important to any executive who has 
associates or salesmen who travel. 


In this city it is admitted that “Clevelanders prefer 
the Cleveland.” Leading business men lunch here every 
day, social leaders dine and entertain here—because of 
the quiet luxury, the exceptional food and service, the 
high standard of both employees and guests which the 
character of this hotel attracts. 


The lobby has much the appearance of a private club. 
The bed-rooms are as tastefully decorated, as comfortable 
as the guest rooms in a private home. The restaurants 
are famous among experienced travelers. 


Anyone may well be proud (and he will be pleased) 
to say “I’m staying at Hotel Cleveland.” 


Come to Cleveland 


—city of diversified industries, consistent pros- 
perity, vast buying power—buying center for two 
million people—ready prospect for anyone with a 
worthwhile product or service for sale. 


Conventions— Sales Meetings 


Hotel Cleveland is now booking conventions for the 1929-1930 
season. Floor plans and full information will be sent on request. 


aoe ek lL oe LE VIE LAIN DO 


Public square, adjoining Cleveland’s vast new Union Station development. 1000 rooms, 150 of them at $3. 


When writing to Hore, CLeveranp please mention Nation’s Business 
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the eight farms was $87.62. The two 
ranchers paid an average of $8 per acre 
for their holdings. The ten men inherited 
an average of 18 acres of land and $269 
in cash. They carry an average of $12,- 
$00 in life insurance. 

All the Master Farmers have com. 
fortable and well-equipped homes, nine 
of which are supplied with electricity 

The families have an average of 3.4 
children. Of the 34 children 25 have 
finished grade school, 17 have finished 
high school, 16 are attending college, 
six are attending grade school and three 
are too young to go to school. 

Seven of the ten men have been on 
their local school boards and have served 
their county or state in other nonpaying 
political positions. 


Belong to farm organizations 


ALL OF the ten belong to farm organ- 
izations—29 different organizations, in 
fact—and seven of the ten are officers 
in their organizations. 

The average size of the farms is 439 
acres; the ranches average 14,870 acres. 
The average number of acres of crops 
per farm, not including the two ranches, 
is corn, 119; wheat, 43; oats, 24; legume 
crops, 74; other hay and pasture, 141. 
It can be seen from the figures that 
these Master Farmers rotate their crops 
and grow comparatively large acreages 
of legume crops to maintain soil fertility. 
The ranches, of course, are nearly all in 
hay. The average crop acres farmed per 
man on the eight farms is 104. 

The average crop yields of the Master 
Farmers as compared with those of 
other farmers in the same territory over 
a five-year period provide opportunity 
to weigh the results of good farming and 
poor farming. For instance, the average 
corn yield for the Master Farmers is 42 
bushels per acre as compared with the 
average of 27.6 bushels per acre in their 
home counties. Their wheat yield aver- 
ages 31 bushels as compared with 18 for 
other farmers in their counties. 

As for farm relief the ten Master Farm- 
ers opine that they want no relief from 
anyone. They agree that they have no 
kick coming from the fact that they 
only made an average of more than 
$125,000 from their farms or ranches, 
and that while they are still compara 
tively young men (their average age |S 
50.2 years). 

The ten say that what the average 
farmer needs more than farm relief 1s 4 
good course in keeping an intelligent set 
of books, more knowledge of the tech- 
nical side of farming, and a better know!- 
edge of how to manage a farm of 240 

acres Or more, 
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The Stage was set— 
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At these autos were “rush”! 
* 4 All must arrive on time! Agents 
in many cities anxiously awaited 
their shipments. Schedules for a big 
advertising campaign had already 
been released, announcing the new 
line. Models must be on display at 
the set date. 

Otherwise the early success of the 
campaign would be imperiled . . . 
Yet, through a combination of un- 
usual circumstances, not a single new 
car had left any of the company’s 
plants! And but one week remained! 

What was to be done?...To quote 
from one of the company’s state- 
ments: 

"+ +» We were faced with the stu- 
pendous task of getting these cars 
into the hands of our dealers through- 


— must arrive 


These 3 solid trainloads of autos 


on time... 








out the country within a week’s 
time. Our Manager of Traffic... 
called in the officials of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and explained our 
situation. Immediately they prom- 
ised their cooperation. Not only did 
they promise cooperation but gave 
cooperation...” 

The results? 

500 carloads of the new models 
were shipped from one plant on 
swift Pennsylvania freight trains. 
When advertisements appeared in 
newspapers all over the country, the 
public found dealers exhibiting the 
new models. 

Modern Industrial Traffic Man- 
agers are taking advantage of im- 
proved freight transportation to 
speed up turnover, reduce invento- 





Tue PENNSYLVANIA’S 
famous fleet of 65 named 
freight trains—‘‘The Lim- 
iteds of the Freight Service’’ 
—has set monthly records of 
98% for on time arrivals. 
The performances of these 
six are typical: 


**THE GAS WAGON ’”’ 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Seaboard Cities 


‘*THE YANKEE”’ 
Perishable—Merchandise 
New England to Chicago 


**THE GREYHOUND ” 
Live Stock 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


**THE CORNUCOPIA’”’ 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


‘* THE DIVIDEND’”’ 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Wilkes-Barre to Pittsburgh 


‘* THE PREMIER’’ 
Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 




















ries, and open up new selling territo- 
ries. In the panel above are listed six 
Pennsylvania freight trains—leaders 
of the famous fleet of 65 named 
freight trains, whose dependable on 
time performances have made them 
indispensable to Industrial Traffic 
Managers in the execution of the 
new business strategy. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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@. Finances? 
@. Sales Plans? 


A. Sound 
A. Ready 


In maturing far-sighted plans do not over- 
look one great factor—the probable future 
health of “key”? men. A Health Audit is more 
than a report of present physical condition. 
It indicates ways to avoid breakdown 
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@. Inventory? 


@. Health Audit? A. 


A. Clean 


This summer, before big fall campaigns are 
in full swing, is an admirable time to take 
stock of health, the invaluable asset. Sum- 
mer is a good time to be examined, to tune 


up, to get fit. 





Cut off here 


OLDEST WORLO-SYMBOL 
OF HEALTH ano HAPPINESS 


® 


CHINESE EMBLEM OF 
HEALTH awo IMMORTALITY 





EGYPT'S SYMBOL OF 
LIFE AND ETERNITY 


INDIA'S SIGN OF LONG 
LIFE AND HAPPINESS 











The following Life Insurance Companies offer the health examinations of 
the LiFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE (0 certain classes of their policyholders 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 
New York, New York 
United Lifeand Accident Insurance Company 
Concord, New Hampshire 
Southern Union Life Insurance Company 
Fr. Worth, Texas 
Midland Mutua! Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Oregon Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Oregon 
Ontario Equitable Life & Accident Insurance 
Co., Waterloo, Ontario 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 
hattanooga, Tennessee 
Mutual Life Assurance Company 
Waterloo, Ontario 
Liberty Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company 
_ Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Midwest Life Insurance Company 
_ Lincoln, Nebraska 
Guarantee Fund Life Association 
_ Omaha, Nebraska 
Guaranty Life Insurance Company 
Davenport, Iowa 
Wisconsin National Life Insurance Company 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Charleston, West Virginia 


: National Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Dominion of Canada Guarantee & Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., Toronto, Canada 


PERSIAN SYMB( 
OF IMMORTALITY 


©is29 wes INC 


Ohio State Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 

Wisconsin Life Insurance Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Great Northern Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Montreal Life Insurance Company 
Montreal, Quebec 

Western & Southern Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Independent Life Insurance Company 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Baltimore Life Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Provident Life Insurance Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

People’s Life Insurance Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 

Home Life Insurance Company 
Little Rock and Fordyce, Arkansas 

Des Moines Life and Annuity Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 

California State Life Insurance Company 
Sacramento, California 

West Coast Life Insurance Company 
San Francisco, California 

Gem City Life Insurance Company 
Dayton, Ohio 

Ancient Order of United Workmen 
Newton, Kansas 

National Life & Accident Insurance Company 
Nashville, Tennessee 


SEMI TIC EMBLEM OF 
LONG LIFE avo GOOD LUCK 






Life Extension Institute, Ine. 


25 WEST FORTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 



































Mail to 


























FOR POLICYHOLDERS 
I am a policyholder in companies 
named below. Am I entitled to the 
free examination? Send me further in- 
formation and the free reprints oppo- 
site. 


Insurance Co. 


‘é Insurance Co. 


When writing 








to Lire Extension Institute, INc., 


For those Not Eligible as Policyholders 


Please send me information about the 
Institute’s “Standard” and “Unlimit- 
ed” examinations and the reprints be- 
low. 

Free Reprints 


HOW TO LIVE LONG 
HYGIENE AT MIDDLE LIFE 
HOW TO KEEP WELL 





please mention Nation's 


SIGN HERE 
Name 
Address be Sete on 


City and State Ae 


Your inquiry involves no obligation 
of any kind. 
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Nature made the mountains and the tourist made them scenery 





The Dude Founds an Industry 


N 1904 the Eaton brothers, How- 
ard, Alden and Will, then just 
out of college, accepted the dic- 
tum of Horace Greeley and 
: started west from Pittsburgh. 
ley stopped a short time in the 
Black Hills and then moved on to 
Wolff, Wyo., where they went seri- 
ously into the business of ranching, 
expecting and no doubt prepared to 
face all the natural difficulties this 
enterprise offers for the embarrass- 
ment of newcomers. 
But the Eaton brothers suddenly 
i that they faced additional 
pe rplexities on which they had 
counted not at all. These difficul- 
. - announced themselves by way 
hy a halloa from the trail. 
. ~atons had visitors. 
is e <9 be not wholly unexpected. 
i “ies many friends in the 
‘ {Was natural that certain of 





A rancher, swamped with visitors, 


By PAUL McCREA 
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pitality on a paying basis and now any east- 


ern child can be a broncho buster 


these friends should come 
to see them. The Eatons 
welcomed them. But pres- 
ently there were more hal- 
loas from the trail. More 
visitors had arrived. Soon 
the Eatons found that what 
with answering these hal- 
loas, showing the visitors 
the country and entertain- 
ing them in the evenings 
they had little time to look 
after the ranch. Moreover 
they had few horses to use 
in the necessary pursuits 
of ranching—the guests 
were riding them all. 

So the Eatons called a 
family council, and decid- 
ed that, though friends 
were welcome, there was 
work to be done. They de- 
cided to continue to ex- 
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tend hospitality to all who came but to 
charge a nominal sum for use of their 
horses and for feeding the visitors. At 
this conference an industry was born. 

Instead of reducing the number of 
visitors, the charge brought more. Those 
who had hesitated to presume on the 
Eaton’s hospitality felt free to come as 
soon as the proposition was on a com- 
mercial basis. 


The dude association 


OTHER ranchers, seeing this result, be- 
gan to welcome paying guests. Today 
100 ranches in Wyoming and Montana 
are entertaining, for a price, from 25 to 
250 visitors at a time. About 5,000 per- 
sons from the East were on these ranches 
at the height of the season last year. 

The Dude Ranches—the name, by 
the way, was given them by the East- 
erners who frequent them—proved a 
paying enterprise and an occasional sore 
spot developed. Some men, taking ad- 
vantage of the visitors’ credulity and 
imnocence charged too much for inferior 
accommodations. Those who had entered 
the business in good faith and who 
today have some $10,000,000 invested 
in cabins, horses, saddles, autos and 
other equipment, saw that such prac- 
tices would soon ruin or at least damage 
their business. 

So, in 1927, they formed the Dude 
Ranchers’ Association with 150 mem- 
bers, a trade association designed to 
maintain standards, prevent overcharg- 
ing and see that every person who spends 
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Overalls and riding boots 
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his vacation on a dude ranch shall re- 
ceive the entertainment, accommoda- 
tions and attention to which he is en- 
titled and become a satisfied customer 
who will return and bring his friends 
with him. Since the satisfied customer 
is practically the only advertising the 
association uses, it is important that 
every visitor be satisfied. 

Since 1927, the association has in- 
spected the ranches of all its members. 
Questionnaires and observation deter- 
mine the qualifications of those desiring 
to become members. Care is taken to 
prevent overcharging or other hurtful 
practices and when a member fails to 
maintain proper standards the associa- 
tion publishes his deficiencies among 
travel agencies, railway tour bureaus 
and other interested organizations. 

In addition to these duties the asso- 
ciation is working with government 
agencies to the end that fish and game 
preservation plans may be put into ef- 
fect, forests and natural beauties of the 
landscape preserved and the country, 
even in an intensely industrial age, main- 
tain some expanse where those who wish 
to get back to nature, live a little while in 
the wilderness and get away from what 
the dudes call ‘‘this confounded formal- 
ity’”’ may gratify that wish. 

The dude ranch offers those advan- 
tages. It is, in most instances, a practi- 
cal western ranch, dedicated to sheep 
and cattle raising, farming and all the 
usual ranch activities. Its employes are 
practical cowboys who when not “wrang- 
ling” dudes, take their turn with the 
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branding iron, lariat or other tools of 
the cowboy trade. There is little hippo- 
drome about it. The visitor who spends 
his vacation on a dude ranch spends jt 
in what is as truly “The Wild West” as 
that story book region exists today. 

If he finds unexpected conveniences 
such as shower baths, telephone, tennis 
courts, radio, and motor trucks, it js 
merely because the West has left off its 
six-shooter and gone civilized according 
to its lights. If, however, he was to come 
to dinner in evening clothes, he might 
encounter an unpleasant reversion to 
type-—not among the ranch hands them- 
selves but among the other dudes who 
had sought out the locality to avoid 
just such contingencies. 


No bothersome rules 


THE ranch owners set only two rules 
for their guests. One is that they must 
come to dinner in the main mess hal] 
when the big bell rings or go hungry. 
The other is that they must notify the 
corral boss if they do not intend to ride. 
Then the boss does not have to bring in 
horses and turn them out again. 
Every dude, dudette, or dudine has a 
horse and saddle. A dudette, it should 
be explained, is the wife or daughter of 
a dude. A dudine is a dudette in a differ- 
ent locality. The terms are interchang- 
able and vary only with preference. This 
horse and saddle is assigned to the vis- 
itor during his stay. Guests who cannot 
ride are put under the tutelage of a 
dude ‘“‘wrangler” and, incidentally, of a 


are official garb for dude and dudette at 
the dude ranch. The teepee is a welcome shelter after a long ride 
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i As clear as the ancient handwriting on the wall — 
This Now Metered Mail for Any Business qs potent in effect—are these symbols of speed and 
VIS- 

nnot -.-for Any Postage progress appearing on important business mail. The 
. Postage Stamp is doomed. 


Authorized by the Government, to provide a 
speedier and safer mail service, Metered Mail is now 
available to any responsible concern. 

No need to buy, stick, guard—and lose—any 
more stamps. No more delay for facing, cancelling 
and postmarking in the Post Office. 

The New Medel cilia ease tlle Metered Mail is faster — modern and efficient. 
Seals as it Prints Watch its “handwriting” on your incoming mail 


Disa: $75.00 —it is increasing by leaps and bounds. Soon all 
Government Licensed Meter furnished 


under service elias. business mail will be Metered Mail. 





Say ae 
be on 


the method that made stamps obsolete 


THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY — Sole Distributors of PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
Main Office: $32 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. — Offices in 21 cities @ 3106 





y ’s Business 
When writing to Tue Postace Meter Company please mention Nation’s Busine 
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smart horse. For a few days they jog 
about the corral until confidence comes 
and soreness departs. Then they are 
taken on short rides in groups but always 
with an experienced guide and horse- 
man along. 

Many of these ranches have herds 
numbering 500 horses of varying age 
and tractability. A person who becomes 
adept in the saddle in a short time may, 
if he wishes, get a more spirited mount. 
Riding, of course, is an important phase 
of a vacation on a dude ranch. Much of 
the program is built about it. There are 
all day rides, with lunches cooked over 
camp fires. There are longer jaunts of 
several days, accompanied by a pack 
train, with nights spent in the open 
under blankets on air mattresses. These 
longer journeys usually swing through 
the reservation of the Crow, Arapahoe 
or Shoshone Indians where 
the dudes may see the Abo- 
rigines still in their native 
state. There are hunting 
trips in season for those 
who wish big game. 

It is not, of course, nec- 
essary to ride. Hiking is 
another popular diversion. 
There are tennis courts, 
swimming pools, and most 
of the dude ranchers are 
self-appointed game war- 
dens. Many keep the pools 
and creeks on their prop- 
erty stocked with fish so 
that “excellent fishing” 
promises may be kept. 


Room for the family 


CABINS are provided for 
visitors and hotel service 
provided by maids. The 
cabins vary in size, from 
snug little buildings for 
one occupant to commo- 
dious quarters where whole 
families have plenty of 
room. 

Private baths may be 
had if desired but, for the 
most part, large commu- 
nity shower bath houses serve the guests. 

There is also hot water for shaving 
but a shave is not essential in this en- 
vironment where the standard garb of 
dude and dudette alike is frequently 
overalls, five-gallon hat and riding boots. 
These simple garments meet all require- 
ments, even for the dances held every 
evening in the niess hall or recreation 
building. Music is usually by a phono- 
graph or the radio and ranch hands and 
guests fraternize in the merry-making. 

There is no Blue Book on a dude 
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ranch and the sun-tanned man who 
looks like a cowboy except for the way 
he sits his horse may be a prominent 
financier, banker, broker, business. or 
professional man and the girl who looks 
like a rodeo queen is probably a debu- 
tante. 

It is not unusual for these visitors 
from the East to roll up their sleeves 
to help the camp cook shell peas from 
the ranch gardens for dinner or even 
to go into the gardens, which are a part 
of nearly every dude ranch and help 
gather green vegetables for dinner. 

Incidentally, while the East is learn- 
ing the ways of the West, the cowboy 
is learning something of these city-bred 
people for whom he once had, according 
to the best fiction, an infinite disregard. 
The cowboy does not frown on the 
tenderfoot. He may be all he-man but 





The cabins range from snug one-room affairs to struc- 
tures large enough to house the whole family. Hotel 
service makes “roughing it” less hardship 


he is no fool. It is easier to teach a 
pretty girl to handle a horse than it is 
to ride range. So the dude ranch is 
doing its bit toward a finer understand- 
ing among widely separated sections of 
the country. 

As there is no formality on a dude 
ranch so there is almost any degree of 
isolation a guest may desire. 

A man who wants market reports 
combined with recreation may select a 
ranch connected with a railroad station 
by ten miles of good roads, enabling 








him to get back to business in a com- 
paratively short while. He may receive 
market reports by radio and telephone 
orders to his broker. 


They cater to all tastes 


THE DAY is past when ranchers used 
the top strand of a wire fence for a 
telephone line. Now standard poles and 
equipment bring service to the ranch 
houses. 

However, the man who wants to get 
so far away that he could not attend to 
business even if he tried, may find a 
ranch 100 miles from a railroad, a ranch 
from which only pack train and saddle 
horse can get him back to the world. 

Frequently aguest arrives with nerves 
jumping from the press of business and 
health shattered by continued strain. 
For him, if he needs it, 
there is medical care, for 
each ranch has a doctor 
and nurse in constant at- 
tendance or within easy 
hailing distance. 

Mostly, however, a far 
quicker recovery may be 
brought about by giving 
the man a horse, a pack 
animal, a guide, and per- 
haps a small radio set. 
Thus equipped the guest 
is sent into the hills to fish 
if he wishes, or lie around 
listening to radio music, 
swapping yarns with the 
guide and letting his beard 
grow. 

Although dude ranching 
is largely a seasonal busi- 
ness, it has its year-round 
aspects. Frequently cabins 
are rented in the winter by 
men who wish to hunt and 
sometimes young East- 
erners, seeking a thrill, re- 
turn year after year to the 
ranches to take part in the 
round-up after the vaca- 
tion season, proper, has 
ended. 

These young men after 
many seasons of western life, ride ener- 
getically on the round-ups, working as 
hard as paid hands and paying for the 
privilege. Frequently they, become °° 
adept that a ranch owner is saved tht 
salary of a paid hand. 

Throughout the section, the dude 
ranch is making its influence felt. Some 
of the most important men of Montana 
and Wyoming came from the East and 
became dude ranchers, or arrived as 
dudes and remained to help build up the 
country. 
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Who Pays for Your 
Radio Program? 


(Continued from page 41) 
nts to the Radio Corporation of 
jmerica. Radio sets, tubes and acces- 
sories bearing an RCA trade-mark come 
largely out of the General Electric and 
Westinghouse plants under a scheme of 
production allocation. 

Perhaps 90 per cent of the other man- 
uacturers of radio sets in the United 
States are licensees of this patent com- 
bination, paying royalties on their gross 
business, with a fixed annual minimum, 
for the use of certain patents. It was 
naturally to the economic advantage of 
the Radio Corporation of America and 
its affiliated companies to stimulate the 
sale of radio apparatus. The best pos- 
sible stimulus is the broadcasting of con- 
sistently high grade programs. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
was formed with 50 per cent of its stock 
owned by the Radio Corporation of 


pate 


America, 30 per cent by the General | 


Electric and 20 per cent by Westing- 
house. It was anticipated there would be 
losses, and these were to be shared in 
like proportion. wl 


A surprising development 


EVEN Mr. Young’s fondest expecta- 
tions did not envision the acceptance 
of chain broadcasting as an advertising 
medium by makers of nationally distrib- 
uted products; a growth which, aided by 
the $600,000 or more spent for network 
hours by the great political parties in 
the 1928 campaign, promises to put the 
chains on a profitable basis soon. 

His hope that set sales would increase 
was fully realized. The president of the 
National Broadcasting Company, M. 
H. Aylesworth, stated before a Con- 
gressional committee not long ago that 
every time a station joined the chain 
the sales of radio receiving sets in its 
mmediate locality doubled in volume 
within a month. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
entered the field about a year later, 
te with 15 stations. Its basis of 
: maton Was considerably different 
ste its predecessor’s, Having no such 
ia backing or patent holdings, its 
hag was and is to profit from sale of 
“Ss time to national advertisers. 
ao ~ National Broadcasting Com- 
lng large competitor, and it 

~S Jor attention through rival 


Stations jy 
ewes in much the sam i 
Like jts old ead ite 
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THE 
CHARLES A. COFFIN 
MEDAL 


IS medal, awarded annually, is the highest recogni- 
tion of accomplishment that can come to a public 
utility company. 


In eight years it has been won four times by companies 
under the Executive Management of Stone & Webster, Inc. 


NORTHERN TEXAS TRACTION COMPANY 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT CO. 
VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


And now it’s the EL PASO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


“which by its initiative, skill, and enterprise has during the 
year 1928 made a distinguished contribution to the develop- 
ment of electric light and power for the convenience of the 
public and the benefit of the industry.” 








Pee ler rival, it has operated at a 
~ DUC it Is now approaching a 
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STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





When writing to Stone & WEBSTER IxcorporateD please mention Nation's Business 
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Far OD of heat — idgtahgly 

—whére you want it—vwhe 
you want eh: over your entire 
floor area or partof it.. A turn of 
a switch — you have heat. An- 
other and it’s off. The operation 
of Modine Unit Heaters is as sim- 
ple as the use of a pocket flashlight. 






















Modine Unit Heaters are sus- 
pended from the steam line. From * 4 
a height of from 10 to 14 feet they 
distribute the heat down and keep 
it down. They furnish healthful, 
comfortable heat — no cold spots 
— no overheating . . . They cost 
less to buy and less to operate. Let 


iis cuter: us send you complete facts today. 


HE ATER 


Model No. 701 - MODINE MFG. COMPANY 


weighs only 130 ie. 
replaces approximate. 1710 Racine St. (Heating Division) Racine, Wis. 
ly two and one half Branch Offices in All Large Cities 


tons of pipe coil London we S. G. LEACH & CO., Ltd., 
radiation. 6-30 Artillery Lane 


Unité HEATER 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


When writing to Montxe Mrc. Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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realization on investment. A substant ial 
structure based on a nebulous founda. 
tion, the newly developed field of audio 
entertainment—that is the radio struc. 
ture today. 

Neither broadcasting system is “oyt 
of the red” yet, but neither is likely to 
go out of business either, for chain 
broadcasting has found its place in yx Yp- 
ular fancy and will doubtless find its 
economic niche. 

However, the radio program you may 
hear tonight is the product of only about 
seven years’ development. Visual broad- 
casting, sometimes called television, js 
confidently promised for the future by 
eminent radio scientists. 

Through combination visual and audio 
receiving sets, the radio set owner will 
be able to see as well as to hear. The 
broadcasting and industrial structures 
may undergo a complete reorganization 
when this is achieved. Practicable tele- 
vision may come at just about the time 
audible radio is settling down to a nor- 


mal and profitable existence. 





Look Before You 
Invest in Flying 


(Continued from page 44) 

were paying some one a 600 per cent 
profit in less than one month after the 
stock was placed on the market. Neither 
did they realize that nothing short of a 
miracle could have made that stock 
worth six times the promoters’ offering 
price within 30 days. 

When the cold truth dawns after the 
investors’ mad scramble for a new se- 
curity, aviation will have lost many 
good friends, for losses in bad stock in- 
vestments will do as much harm to the 
aviation industry as a hundred disas- 
trous crashes. 

On the other hand, there are reliable 
companies which will undoubtedly 
double and perhaps redouble an inves- 
tor’s money within a few years. 

The person who wants to gamble on 
aviation securities must learn to pick 
the promising from the unpromising 
and the actually operating companies 
from those with nothing to offer but 
gold lettering on an office door and 
nicely engraved securities. 

The Government, however, is con- 
ducting a strict investigation now be- 
fore an airplane manufacturer can ob- 
tain a certificate for his product. A 
number of companies expecting certill- 
cates months ago are still waiting. 

A large number of individuals with 
no manufacturing or aeronautical ex- 
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sTRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 











- safely? ... with steel! 


Steel—e s ’ 

lal cut to fit, ready to go into place—requires no 
Cla 0) a » > os : . é 

rate preparations, causes no delays. Steel is strong 


—— 


Wuo hasn’t marveled at the progress 
of a skyscraper? Planted ‘on precious 
ground, it must grow quickly . . . swiftly 
bear the fruit of profits. Floor on floor 
it climbs, spreading acres from street to 
treet. How can it rise so fast . . . reach up so high 





every type of bridge or building 
fore you build investigate structural steel. It provides 
the greatest security, the quickest returns, the surest 
means of keeping a structure modern. Know steel! 


ice Cecile mg 
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Aeres in the Air 


—it is not encumbered with excessive bulk—so it saves 
labor and reduces the amount of material to be han- 
dled. Greater still is its advantage of occupying less 
space—it permits the maximum of useful floor areas. 

Steel brings assured economies to the erection of 


large or small. Be- 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION, INC. 





To further 
o further an understanding of the many 


whesines: 
tien, er Be Structural steel in construc- 
setlies at prc: Institute has prepared a 
witino See * eb — pamphlets covering 
send you bei. ind of structure. Let us 
lype of buildin pamphlet devoted to the 
request will Loe ou are interested in. Your 

' /Ting it promptly, Write today. 


When writing to AMERICAN INSTITUTE CF ‘STEEL 


STEEL 





INSURES STRENGTH 





AND SECURITY 





Construction, INC., 


please mention Nation's Bu 


The co-operative non-profit service organi- 
zation of the structural steel industry of 
the United States and Canada. Correspon- 
dence is invited. 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. District offices in New 
York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- 
ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, 5t. 
Louis, Topeka, Dallas and San Francisco. 
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Purveyors to that Giant, 


Gasoline “Power 


| under the hood of your car, or in the wings 
of a plane, is that modern giant, Gasoline Power... 
ready to leap to life at the touch of the Bendix Drive, 
or the Bendix Aviation Starter. These Bendix prod- 
ucts are standard on most automobiles, and on most 
completely-equipped airplanes. 

The giant has been a more obedient servant of Civ- 
ilization ever since the tremendous energy he repre- 
sents came under the precise control of Bendix Brakes 
...used on most motor vehicles and on the thoroughly 


modern planes. 


The life spark and vital energy of the giant come 
from ignition and carburetion equipment, also impor- 


tant Bendix products. 


Here are the essentials of starting, of going, and of 
stopping, in this age of Gasoline Power. These essen- 
tials are destined for soundest, responsible, foresighted 
development by the Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
Its units, always individually great, now compose 
the very ground floor of a structure whose 
firm foundation 1s Modern Transportation. 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, Chicago. 








When writing to Benptx AVIA! 
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AVIATION 
CORPORATION 


BENDIX oot ' 
X BRAKE COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND.—BRAKES FOR AIRPLANES AND MOTOR VEHICLES 


BENDIX SERVICE CORPORATION, CHICAGO—NATIONAL SERVICE FOR BENDIX PRODUCTS 
BENDIX-COWDREY BRAKE TESTER, INC., FITCHBURG, MASS.—BRAKE SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, ELMIRA, NEW YORK—BENDIX STARTER DRIVE 
DELCO AVIATION CORPORATION, DAYTON, OHIO—ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR AVIATION 
ECLIPSE AVIATION COMPANY, EAST ORANGE, N. J.—AVIATION STARTERS AND GENERATORS 
ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC., ELMIRA, N. Y¥.—TEXTILE DEVICES AND DYEING PROCESSES 
INTERNATIONAL GERNANDT MOTORS, LTD., SOUTH BEND, IND.—AUTOMOTIVE DIESEL ENGINES 


[r.—MAGNETOS FOR AIRPLANES 


SCINT — 
INTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY, SIDNEY, N. Y 


STROM , — “ 
1BERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY, CHICAGO—AVIATION AND AUTOMOTIVE CARBURETORS 
AVIATION DEVELOPMENT 


STRO} > ad " 

MBERG RESEARCH CORPORATION, CHICAGO—AUTOMOTIVE AND 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES 

BENDIX-PERROT BRAKES, LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 

STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


ENGLAND 


BENDIX . ow 
BRAKES, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


ECLIPs} 
& MACH A 
INE COMPANY, LTD., WALKERVILLE, CANADA 


mention Nat; } , 
ion Nation’s Business 
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OKLAHOMA 


~where gas 
costs least / 


... Producing ONE-FIFTH of the nation’s supply 
of natural gas, and one of only six states with an annual 
raw materials output of more than a billion dollars— 
Oklahoma merits consideration as a manufacturing 
location for industries using gas as fuel and for other 
industries desiring a dependable supply of clean, 
efficient, low-priced fuel. 


First in Natural Gas, Petroleum and Zinc; Second in 
Cotton and Grain Sorghums; Third in Wheat; Fourth 
in Lead—Oklahoma lies near the national production 
center of practically every major raw material. 


In transportation, water, labor, living conditions, Okla- 
homa rates high in desirability. The state is centrally 
located for national distribution. Her climate is neither 
severe in winter nor too hot in summer. 


To the manufacturer interested in participating in the 
unprecedented development that Okla- 
homa and the Southwest are undergo- 
ing, we are prepared to supply detailed 
information pertaining to his line of 
business. No cost or obligation will be 
incurred, and all correspondence will 









be held strictly confidential. ... Write. 
OKLAHOMA 
NATURAL GAS CORPORATION 


Tulsa-----Oklahoma City 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF NATURAL GAS 








When writing to OKLAHOMA NaruraL Gas Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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perience are hurrying into this new in. 
dustry with the idea of making a cheap 
plane to undersell present accredited 
production. A number of concerns are 
now making or planning to make air. 
planes to retail at from $1,200 to $4,000. 
The competition, greater even than that 
in the automobile industry, and the fata| 
crashes, which may result within the 
next year and a half, may prove a hard 
blow to a growing industry. 

This expectation does not follow in 
the transport or commercial plane branch 
of the industry for the simple reason 
that it requires more money, more real 
engineering personnel, more organiza- 
tion and a higher technical knowledge 
to produce a transport or commercial 
craft that will sell than it does to turn 
out a cheap machine that looks like an 
airplane. 

Considerable misinformation also has 
crept into advertisements of some air- 
planes. This reflects no credit on the 
producing company or the industry as 
a whole. A highly reputable aeronauti- 
cal publication recently carried an arti- 
cle, apparently from the information 
section of an airplane manufacturing 
concern, stating that the manufacturer 
was putting out a machine with a top 
speed of 200 miles an hour and a land- 
ing speed of 50 miles. An engineer of 
the Commerce Department who had 
just inspected the plane said the real 
top speed was 130 miles an hour—70 
miles less than the manufacturer stated. 

“Of course,” the engineer added, “‘if 
the machine had a gale under its tail, 
it might make the 200.” 


The latest trend of buying 


THERE is an apparent swing on the 
part of aviation investors in the past 
few weeks to the investment holding 
companies. Until recently only one or 
two of these companies have given any 
publicity to the shares actually held. 
With almost all of the other holding 
corporations, thestockholder must either 
guess what investments are owned or 
buy on faith. 

A government official, deeply inter- 
ested and active in aviation develop- 
ment, has been offered triple his present 
salary to become affiliated with an in- 
vestment holding company. 

“They want my name,” the official 
said. ‘“They think it might draw inves- 
tors, but I’ll be darned if I’ll hold the 
bag when the crash comes. I can make a 
living where I am, perhaps not as good 
as I could if I accepted the offer, but ! 
have a family to consider and a reputa- 
tion.” 

This same official has investigated 
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I admitted th at 1 had so e relatives in Worceste?s 
that it was 4 a subject if ae rather not talk about. 
«pi never forget we night) n Worcesttt once,” he said, 
seating self on th a ‘Mel cNalty’ s des “We were Mo” 
toring tO Boston oe a a came up, § we put in at W orcestet 
what's the name of that hote 
«The Bancroft?” I suggested 
«} don't think it was the Bancroft,” he said. «{ would have said 
that it bega® wit ‘.” 
“The Salvation Army Hote > asked Mc ulty... We ’re gOIns overt 
this Diam nd Tre ad Handkerchief list ee "eae ina rather 
pitiful attempt t0 ett conversation pack to the pject of the 
conferent ce. “What were those magazines again R 2” (just 
why he $ aid “again” Was not clear. WE adn't had hem once yet.) 
Caught off his guard, . r. Reemis ha d to get th list out of his 
ocket. It looke d for while as if he was g have to 
“shoot back to his waice for it again. 
FREE..-T° BUSINESS EXECUTIVES! 
The paragraphs 31) above are taken from a and entet- 
taining bOO ok which Robert ~~ Benchley, noted humorist 
and author, has , recently ¢ rned ou fo ‘Dict 
Under the title, usy 1 Conference, the story jets the 
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best in “Busy in Conference- : 
cyery busine ess mn qwho does not take. himse elf too seriously W will want a copy of 
this Benchley St ty. ie will be ma riled with out cc vemplimen nts to any © ecutive who 
will ddress @ quest to us of a his ae oal stationery- 
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Every roof 
should be 
INSULATED 
ADEQUATELY 


Wi riting ¢t 





» Armstronc Cork & Insvucation Company please 
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C For comfort 
and economy use 
cork in 
SUFFICIENT 
THICKNESS 


OR average conditions, the insulation on 

your roofs should be from one and one-half 
to two inches thick. Proper thickness provides 
comfort, summer or winter; insures minimum 
use of fuel for heating; and eliminates the incon- 
venience and damage due to “sweating”’ ceilings 
where the humidity is high. 


And by using Armstrong’s Corkboard you 
can get the proper thickness in a single layer. 
There is no need to build up thin sheets of 
material with the consequent higher labor cost. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard can be laid on roof 
decks of any type—new or old. It makes an 
ideal base for the roofing and, since it is non- 


absorbent, does not buckle, swell or shrink. 

Send for a copy of the illustrated book, ““The 
Insulation of Roofs with Armstrong’s Cork- 
board.’ Armstrong Cork & Insulation Com- 
pany, 903 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa.; McGill 
Building, Montreal; 11 Brant Street, Toronto, 2. 


Armstrong's 


Corkboard Insulation 


For the Roofs of All Kinds ol Buildings 
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Could You Quit If 
You Wanted To? 


(Continued from page 29) 
carry it on successfully. If they felt that 
when I gave up the reins the business 
would go to pot, they would hardly fee! 
like paying much for its good will— which 
constitutes the larger part of the assets 
of a personal service business. 

Furthermore, I knew that the new 
owners probably would have to pay for 
the business at least partly out of profits. 
So it is quite evident that I had a very 
real interest in making sure that the 
men who might in time take over the 
business would be able to carry it on 
successfully. 

I doubt if there were any men who 
came with the company in even humble 
capacities whom I did not watch closely 
with an eye to their ultimately becom- 
ing part owners. 

I watched for the first symptoms of 
great technical ability, unusual sales- 
manship and administrative capacity 

As a man demonstrated ability, in- 
creasingly heavy responsibilities were 
thrown upon him. Unusual qualities fre- 
quently resulted in young men being 
rapidly advanced over older men. 


Ten. years of testing men 


FOR TEN years, I selected, trained, 
watched and tested men who seemed to 
hold promise of being able to run the 
business. The usual human failings 
showed up in some cases. Some men, 
when advanced to higher positions, be- 
came lazy. Their ideas seemed to be that 
an executive was one who loafed at a 
desk while the rank and file did the 
work. 

Others developed hallucinations o! 
grandeur. Some became high-handed and 
tyrannical. Others adopted a high-hat 
attitude toward clients and prospective 
clients. 

For ten years there was a fairly steady 
procession upward and,in many in- 
stances, outward into other concerns or 
into the cold world. All of those who 
failed when given managerial respons!- 
bilities had marked ability in some lines 
—they would not have been given the 
chance to shoulder responsibility if thes 
had not. But they had faults which re- 
sponsibility either brought out or failed 
to cure. It was, incidentally, interesting 
to see how occasionally a man’s mino! 
faults disappeared when he was given 
responsibility. 

Those who remained after ten years 
were men who knew the business from 
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A Long-Life Record 


Probably Unequaled in the History 


of Commercial Transportation 


A Record Established By Reo Speed 
Wagons — Of Interest To Every Truck 
User. Read These Proved Facts! 


7‘ )T long ago Reo proved by facts that 
no other American pleasure car was 
as long-lived as Reo. 


Now—based on registration figures com- 
piled by a totally disinterested statistical 

—(Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation) 
—Reo announces a record in long-lived 
commercial vehicles that we believe to be 
without parallel in the industry! See the 
figures at the right. 


That’s the record—in terms of years. 


We don’t know whether any other manu- 
facturer, likewise figuring in terms of years, 
can equal that astounding record of lon 
gevity or not. 


But whether he can or not, when we reduce 
longevity to miles instead of years—an 
even more accurate gauge of truck life than 
mere years—we are absolutely confident 
that no other truck built can match the 
record of the Reo Speed Wagon. 


For Reo Speed Wagons, built to deliver 
passenger-car speed, cover more miles per 
hour, per day or per year than does the 
conventional, plodding type of motor 
truck; so that the probability is that a Reo 
Speed Wagon, five years old, has traveled 
twice as far as the average motor-truck of 
the same age. 


shrewd buyers of commercial transporta- 
tion are not interested in the mileage record 
of 1 truck, 10 trucks, or even 100 trucks. 
But tl they are keenly interested in the aver- 
age life, under all conditions, of all the 
trucks made by an individual manufacturer. 


Check again the facts quoted above. Here 

ig inite, concrete proof of the long life 

‘h has always been an outstanding fea- 

ture ne Reo Speed Wagons. Proof—based 

7 the registration records of all Reo Speed 
agons in all lines of industry 














Read These 
Proved Facts 


—On July 1, 1928, there were 
96,481 Reo Speed Wagons reg- 
istered in the U. S. 

—This was 4,756 more than had 
been sold in the U. S. during 
theentire 6” years from Jan. 1, 


1922 to July 1, 1928. 


—93.2% of all the Reo Speed 
Wagons sold in the U. S. the 
previous 7’ years were still in 


registered use July 1, 1928. 


—80.3% of all the Reo Speed 
Wagons sold in the U. S. the 
previous 8’ years were still in 
registered use on July 1, 1928. 

—And 50.8% of all Reo trucks 
sold since 1913 were still reg- 
istered on July 1, 1928. 


























There is just one reason for this almost 
unbelievable record of continuous service: 
Reo early recognized the need for tremen- 
dous stamina combined with balanced light 
weight in commercial vehicles—the need 
for sizing and powering trucks to do their 
job economically, efficiently and over a 
long mileage life. This stamina has been a 
recognized feature of Reo trucks since 
their inception. 


Today Reo engineers, in their defeat of 
Friction and Vibration, have designed and 
built an even greater measure of efficiency, 
economy and long trouble-free life into 
Speed Wagons of }z-ton to 3-ton capacity. 


When writing to a Reo dealer please mention 








1% ton Reo Speed Wagon in service of Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Co., Hartford, Conn. 


They have added features in design and 
manufacture that establish an entirely new 
conception of commercial transportation. 
Passenger car speed, flexibility and econ- 
omy of operation have been blended 
with brute strength to offer industry % 
ton to 3-ton hauling like men have never 
known before. And above all, Reo engi- 
neers have made these qualities lasting. 


Buying any truck without first investigat- 
ing these Speed Wagons, is a mistake no 
thinking buyer will make. 


Reo Speed Wagons are offered in 14 wheel- 
base sizes—from 115” to 179”. Chassis 
priced from $895 to $2,200, F. O. B. Lan- 
sing. They incorporate such modern-day- 
advantages as 4-forward speed transmis- 
sion, 4-wheel, 2-shoe internal expanding 
hydraulic brakes, 6 cylinder engine, 7-bear- 
ing crankshaft, Myers Built-in chassis 
lubrication and other refinements. 


Call your Reo dealer. One of the Reo Trans- 
portation Specialists who have studied and 
solved transportation problems for hun- 
dreds of truck owners will call and discuss 
your transportation needs, without obliga- 
tion. Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 





SPEED WAGON 


World-Leader in High Speed, 
Low Upkeep Commercial 


Transportation 159 
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They found 
no need for revisions 


N a certain eastern city the passen- 

cer, freight and air-mail traffic of 

the local port has doubled in the past 
vear. 

Other cities envy the national reputation 
which this community is building for itself. 
It has become a focal point in America’s new 
airways network. 

The astute local industrialists who first 
foresaw the aviation potentialities of their 
city have double cause to congratulate them- 
selves, 

Despite phenomenal growth. no costly 
revisions of their port have been required. 

Their airport was designed with the expert 
knowledge of trained airport engineers; the 
growth was foreseen: provided for in initial 
plans. 

Airport Engineering is a major function of 
the American Airports Corporation. 

But whatever your airports problem may 
be. we are equipped to assist you. 

We willact directly. or as your consultants, 
in arranging for the financing of an airport, 
selecting and acquiring the site. designing 
and constructing all ground work. organizing 
management and assuring profitable opera- 
tion. The corporation is also prepared to take 
over the ma_agement of airports with a view 
to obtaining the advantages to be derived 
from chain management. 

Our staff of financial advisers, realtors, 
engineers, architects, and aviation executives 
is at your service, 


AMERICAN 


AIRPORTS 
CORPORATION 
927 Fifth Ave.. New York 
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the ground up. They had been trained 
in the methods and the policies of the 
business. Yet I knew them to be suffi- 
ciently flexible and adaptable not to be- 
come hidebound and unwilling or un- 
able to devise and adopt new methods 
and policies which in time might be- 
come advisable. 

So when I decided last year to enter 
the investment banking field, there was 
in the concern I had built up a group of 
men fully competent to carry on the 
business, who were glad to buy out my 
interests. 

It would have been much easier for 
me during the past ten years to have 
confined myself to the more or less rou- 
tine work of managing a going business 
than to put in so much work training 
and selecting a group who might never 
be called upon to take over the manage- 
ment. It was, moreover, discouraging 
to see some men who showed promise 
fail to measure up to the standard I set 
for them, in spite of my efforts to de- 
velop them. 

Yet, the results were well worth the 
effort, for when I decided to leave I was 
able to do so quickly. 

The need of training capable succes- 


| sors is frequently borne in on the man 


who would like to retire when, as often 
happens, he endeavors to enlist the aid 
of investment bankers in getting cash 
for his holdings. Bankers today put less 
reliance on figures of past performance 
and more upon the skill of the manage- 
ment. 

Many a business of sufficient size 
good present and prospective earnings 
and strong competitive position is yn- 
attractive to bankers because they dis. 
cover that if the old owner-manager ¢e!|s 
out and retires there is no one trained 
and fitted to carry on. 

If the business is otherwise so very 
attractive that the bankers hate to cee 
it get away from them, they may agree 
to handle the financing provided the 
would-be retirer will contract to remain 
with the organization long enough to 
select and train successors. For the man 
who has decided to retire this is usually 
a far from acceptable condition. 

Even though, at the moment, it may 
seem unlikely that you will ever want 
to retire, the wise and safe plan is to 
look upon it as one of the possible con- 
tingencies of business and to start plan- 
ning so that if, at any time, for any 
reason, you should want to give up the 
reins, you will be able to do so. 





Legislative Developments 


(Continued from page 64) 

nated in conference. There is little 
chance that it will actually become law. 

Nocomprehensiveefforthasbeenmade 
to advance reorganization of govern- 
ment departments. Nevertheless, there 
have been isolated moves toward that 
end. Thus, the new farm bill contains 
authority for the President to transfer 
agencies from the Department of Agri- 


| culture. The President asked Congress 


to create a select committee to consider 
reorganizing prohibition enforcement 
agencies. Administrative provisions of 
the tariff bill with respect to functions 
of the Tariff Commission have in mind 
improvement of relationships existing in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Other studies are being made which will 
suggest other ways in which adminis- 
trative improvements can be made with- 
out passage of one comprehensive re- 
organization measure. 

After extensive hearings on the ques- 
tion of creating a federal communica- 
tions commission to regulate telephones, 
telegraphs, cables, and radio, the Senate 


| Committee on Interstate Commerce has 


requested and received from the Sen- 
ate authority to investigate companies 
operating in the communications field. 
This may result eventually in the crea- 
tion of a communications commission. 


Grain, buses and railways 


A LONG list of bills to prevent trading 
in futures on the grain and cotton ex- 
changes has been put forward. Senator 
Caraway has reintroduced his bill which 
made some progress in the last session 
and Representative Glover has intro- 
duced a similar bill in the House. Sen- 
ator Ransdell, of Louisiana, has offered 
a new bill whereby a federal commis- 
sion would be established to regulate 
the produce exchanges. 
Representative Parker, chairman 0! 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, has reintroduced 2 
bill similar to the one in the last Con- 
gress authorizing voluntary consolida- 
tions of railways. No action is being 
sought at the extra session. 
Representative Parker also has intro- 
duced a bill to place regulation of the 
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Anp THEN HE GOT A HIGH-SPEED FILE 


LIND MAN’S BUFF is lots of 
fun on the back lawn, but it’s 
mighty exasperating when youwant 
a letter from your files in a hurry. 


To give you information on the 
dot, Remington Rand Business 
Service has perfected a high-speed 
filing system. It prevents mis-fil- 
ing, offsets over-stuffing, delivers 


fast, and is so simple that anyone 


The best-built filing cabinet 
in America 


LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION OF 


REMINGTON RAND 
BUSINESS 


REMINGTON - KARDEX 
SAFE-CABINET . POWERS 


in the office can find a letter ora 
record in a jiffy. 

If you would like to see how five 
drawers can be put in the place of 
four... if you would like to save 
yards of valuable floor space... if 
you would like to see how Flexi- 
File saves jamming. ..if you would 
like to know how Library Bureau’s 
automatic method of filing cuts 





SERVICE 


BAKER- VAWTER 
KALAMAZOO . DALTON 


When writing to Lrprary Bureau Division or REMINGTON Ranv Busrness Service please menti 


down alphabetic divisions from 400 
to 40... and if you would like to 
know how the Remington Rand 
Indexing Service can install a 
system without slowing up your 
office routine in any way, just 
phone the nearest branch of 
Remington Rand Business Service 
or write to the main office at 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








The new QUICK-DELIVERY file that allows the eye 


to work faster than the hand 
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Whom Will You 
Send to the National 
Metal Congress? « « 


EPTEMBER 9TH, IN CLEVELAND, will see the 
most important gathering of metal men ever held in 
this country or the world. 


Five leading national societies of the metal manufacturing 
and working industries, numbering over 15,000 members, 
will hold their annual meetings and technical sessions 
during that week. World-renowned experts will read 
hundreds of papers covering every important advance in 
the production, fabrication, treatment and use of metals. 


Concurrently with these meetings will be held the 
eleventh annual 


NATIONAL 
METAL 
EXPOSITION 


Over 275 manufacturers will cover 80,000 square feet of 
floor space with new machinery, new methods, new 
processes. Hundreds of time, labor and money saving 
ideas will be on exhibit. 


Every man in your organization who is responsible for 
the handling of metals in any form should be sent to 
Cleveland for this week. One new idea brought back 
to you will pay the expense of the trip many times over, 
not only in direct money savings but in the increased 
enthusiasm and knowledge of the men themselves. 


Send your key men and come yourself to the greatest 
gathering of metal experts the world has ever witnessed. 


CLEVELAND 
Week of September 9 


NATIONAL 
METAL CONGRESS 








motor common carriers under the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. No 
action on this bill is asked in the present 
session. 


Educational munitions orders 


THE Secretary of War has indicated 
active interest in the proposal to au- 
thorize the War Department to place 
educational orders for munitions with 
manufacturers. He has asked Congress 
to grant such authority. A bill for that 
purpose has been introduced in the 
House by Representative James, of 
Michigan, who is scheduled to be chair- 
man of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. Senator Reed, of Pennsy]- 
vania, has introduced a similar bill in 
the Senate. 


Branch banking 


REPRESENTATIVE McFadden, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, has come out 
for nation-wide branch banking powers 
for national banks. He regards this nec- 
essary to build up a unified system of 
commercial banking in the United States. 


Antitrust laws 


THE Department of Justice may soon 
announce its policies governing depart- 
ment action in regard to mergers and 
trade practices. John Lord O’Brien, the 
new assistant attorney general succeed- 
ing Col. William J. Donovan, is head 
of the antitrust division. 

Under the former policy of coopera- 
tion, corporation officials who desired 
might consult with department officials 
concerning the actioncontemplated. This 
policy applied to mergers, and other 
business activities or agreements. 


Tax reduction and the budget 


THE STAGE is set for a tax reduction 
fight next winter. A Treasury surplus 
on June 30 of $185,000,000 despite un- 
expected appropriations of more than 
$200,000,000 makes this certain. One 
question at issue will be whether the 
corporation income tax should be pared 
or further reduction should be applied 
to earned incomes of individuals. 
During the next three months the 
Bureau of the Budget will prepare budg- 
et estimates to be placed before Con- 
gress when it meets in December. Per- 
sons interested in federal appropriations 
should state their wishes to the Bureau 
of the Budget before final estimates £0 
to Congress. It is hard to get things 10 
Congress not approved in the budget. 
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Providing the close control essential 
in process industries 


|, /m the textile industry. Close control in pipe lines to equipment is important in 
obtaining uniform dyeing. At the Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lansdale., Pa., 


n Jenkins Standard Bronze Globe Valves control the flow of hot and cold water 
to dyeing machines. 

‘ ° . a e ° 

: 2. In the sugar industry. In the evaporation of sugar juice, close control is essential 
‘ to prevent sugar discoloration, formation of ‘‘false grain’’, or the breaking down 
i of crystals. On the sugar house vacuum pan shown, made by the Geo. L. Squier 


Mfg. Co., Buffalo, Jenkins Standard Iron Body Angle Valves are relied on. 
3. Jn the paper industry. Here again close control in pipe lines to Fourdrinier ma- 


chines and other equipment is needed to assure high quality, and so to protect 
the reputation of famous watermarked papers. A Jenkins Standard Bronze Y 
or Blow-Off Valve is shown on a digester where it controls liquor discharge. 

‘n these three typical process industries, as in complete regulation of flow through process lines 


—full, free flow, when required, regulated flow, 
or leak-tight stoppage. 

Jenkins Valves, in bronze and iron, in standard 
medium and extra heavy patterns, are obtainable 
at supply houses everywhere. 


many others where close control of process fluids 
s a vital factor, Jenkins Valves have important 
cuties, and are performing them well. 
Whatever the temperature, the pressure, or the 
, iuid——water, steam, sugar juice, petroleum, or 
‘iquids containing solids, a Jenkins in one of the 





Manufacturers are invited to consult Jenkins En- 


many Jenkins types, patterns and sizes provides gineering Advisory Service on all valve problems. 
JENKINS BROS. 
80 White Street, New York, N.Y. 133 No, Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
§24 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 646 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


JENKINS BROS., Limited, Montreal, Canada, London, England 
Factories. Bridgeport, Conn.;, Elizabeth, N.J.; Montreal, Canada 


Jenkins 


VALVES 
—_ Since 1864 


Y and archit 





cel neerning Vashington 
0 en A a oover speaking concerning Washing 
ectural inspiration we stimulate n our country. Herbert Ho f : 


F te Rr nlease mention Nation’s Busine 
When writing to Jenkins Bros. please 1 ” 
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THE POSTS 
PULL DOWN 
FLUSH WITH , 
THE COVER ' 





The Binder with Posts 
that DISAPPEAR. 


FL 


Mail coupon for booklet STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 
illustrating exclusive Dept. A-8, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Flexi-Post advantages. Kindly send free copy 
of Flexi-Post booklet. 


n writing to Stavioners Loose Lear Co, please mention Nation's Business 











WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 
By WILLIAM FEATHER | 





NO BOOKS are reviewed in this column 


unless they have been read from cover to 


a EOPLE do not buy 
books,” says F. Emer- 
son Andrews in “The 
Atlantic Bookshelf.” 

People paid money 

for a half billion books in 1928, 
but most of them were actually 
buying things quite different— 
“the way to build a log cabin, 
for example, or the thrills of liv- 
ing beneath the sea with William 
Beebe, an hour of fireside dreams 
on the cloudway of poetry, in- 
formation as to which fork to 
use for the salad, or two hours 
of shudders in a house peopled 
by invisible murderers.” 

The motives of people who 
buy books fall into four groups 
—the profit motive; the desire for self- 
improvement; the desire for escape 
amusement motive); and interest in 
human personality. 

The man who buys a gimlet is really 
buying a hole. What is in the book is 
what people buy. ¢ 

Many outsiders think that book pub- 
lishers derive their profits from fiction, 
but most of the successful publishers 
find their best earnings in the “tool” 
books in education, the professions, and 
the sciences. In 1928 some 1,135 new 
books of fiction were published, out of 
a total of 7,614 new titles—fiction was 
only 15 per cent. 


¢ 


MANY readers regard $2 as a high 
Price to pay for a few hours of escape or 
amusement, but $2 is a trifle to pay for 
4 Dook that is useful to a credit manager 
collection letters), a housewife (recipes), 
a Printer (examples of typography). 
rhe interest in so-called “tool” books 
Was impressed on me when I served as 
airman of the library committee of 
: men's club. The library had a few hun- 
cred volumes, mostly standard classics. 
: ; ‘aig some of the members for sug- 
sSeSLIONS, 
. We had requests for tool books ex- 
clusively; dictionaries of foreign langua- 


cl 


recommend the book 


cover. The reviewer's own interest is the 
principal guide to the selection of titles. 
Despite my efforts to keep in touch with 
the important books, many escape my notice. 

Therefore, to make the department more 
helpful to readers of NATION'S BUSINESS, 
I will be grateful to any readers who care to 
suggest books of special significance to busi- 
ness men. In writing, please tell me why you 


W. F. 





ges, a book of operas a book of etiquette, 
a bird book, a dog book, an atlas, a 
thesaurus. 

Too few people think of books as 
tools, and of reading as a source of 
profit. Never before were so many valu- 
able tool books for business men pro- 
duced as are pouring from the presses 
today. The man who ‘doesn’t read 
books” is missing an opportunity to 
improve his earning capacity. 


¢ 


“THE Motives of Men,” is a serious, 
although laborious, study of what we 
want out of life. It bristles with profes- 
sorial fault-finding, but I found few 
practical suggestions for improvement. 

The attitude of the author toward 
business is expressed in this paragraph: 

‘“‘In the organization and the use of 
capital the dominant motive, almost 
invariably taken for granted, is not the 
glory of God (however this may be 
understood), nor the improvement of 
human life (one’s own or others’), nor 
supplying the wants of men, but accu- 
mulating of profits and of power for the 
enjoyment of the possessor, or of the 
possessor and his family.” 


'The Motives of Men, by George A. Coe. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


In another part of the book 
the author asks: 

“‘When the massive walls, arch- 
es, and towers of a magnificent 
house of worship arise upon some 
lofty point in a great center of 
population, what spiritual sig- 
nificance can one see therein? 
You answer that multitudes will 
worship God inside this struc- 
ture. But what of the structure 
itself as an economic fact? Hu- 
man life, the life of persons to 
whom Jesus attributed value 
without measure, went into the 
quarrying of these stones, the 
smelting of this metal, the mix- 
ing of this mortar, the financing 
of a multitude of major and 
minor operations. What happened to 
this life of persons through its partici- 
pations in the making of a sanctuary? 

“Did men find God, and one another 
as sons of God, here? What is the spiri- 
tual significance, moreover, of the con- 
tribution I make for the erection of this 
towering monument to our faith? How 
did this money come into my keeping? 
That is, what human relationships, 
what makings or marrings of personal- 
ity, what wages of bitterness or hard- 
enings of heart have gone thus indirectly 
into the edifice that is meant to signify 
divine fatherhood and human brother- 
hood?” 

It seems incredible that anyone in 
this day could live so cloistered as to 
entertain such mean notions of the mo- 
tives, aims, and ideals of those responsi- 
ble for our material civilization. 

I recommend that Dr. Coe read a 
small book entitled “‘A Religion Worth 
Having,” written by Thomas Nixon 
Carver, professor of economics at Har- 
vard University. In it he will find a 
different exposition of the productive 
life. Dr. Carver sees no evil in profits, or 
even in aiming at profits, provided that 
profits are a measure of usefulness and 
skill, which they usually are. 

Life in the United Statesis more boun- 
tiful than any other place in the world 
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from five men to two thousand... 
from one floor to twenty-three acres 


When Mr. Sturtevant built his first blower there was 
little demand for his apparatus! 


But recognition of inventive genuis came surely and 
quickly. One of the earliest orders Mr. Sturtevant received 
was for a blower for the United States Capitol. That’s 
History! 


..- Sturtevant has just delivered the most powerful in- 
duced draft fan ever built. That’s News! 


Sturtevant built the fans for the Holland Vehicular Tun- 
nel under the Hudson River. .. for the George A. Posey 
Tube, connecting Alameda and Oakland, California . . . 
for the new Detroit-Canada Tunnel... for the New 
York Life Building. 


And so it goes. aces | is the background. But today’s 
success depends on today’s ability to build appa- 
ratus that will win in the competitive markets XS) 


of this very exacting age. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkley, Cal. » Camden, N.J. » Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario » Hyde Park, Mass. + Sturtevant, Wis. 


Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg Offices in Principal Cities 
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HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


When writing to B. F. Srurtevant Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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because those who guide our production 
have made two blades of grass groy 
where one grew before. More cannot be 
divided than is produced. To suggest 
that Thomas Edison, who this yea; 
celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of his 
first great invention, is disinterested jn 
the improvement of human life or in 
supplying the wants of men, is ridicy- 
lous. The names of a hundred other 
notable business men could be substi- 
tuted for Edison’s, and the statement 
would still be true. Fortunately, th 
test of usefulness in business is the 
ability to make a profit. It is this fact 
that keeps business wholesome, automat- 
ically eliminating the unfit. 

Also, to say that a stone mason or an 
operator of a steam shovel takes no 
pride from his part in the creation of a 
beautiful cathedral is to underestimate 
human character. 

I sense in the motives of men today a 
desire to make business and industry a 
force for the betterment of mankind. 
The outlook of our leaders is broade: 
and more social than it has ever been. 
Workers are sharing in the fruits of 
their labors to a degree that would have 
astonished their grandfathers. To deny 
this evident progress is like a man in a 
sewer asserting that the sun is not shin- 
ing because he cannot see it. 

Dr. Coe says we must introduce a 
spiritual meaning into our daily work. 
Many writers talk about spiritual 
things, without defining what is meant. 
Dr. Coe suggests that we must get to 
the point where we work for the joy of 
being a producer instead of for wages 
and profits. 

Let Dr. Coe study the history of man- 
kind and he will learn that until recent 
years the mass of people have been glad 
to win a bare existence. Men like Edi- 
son, Ford, Young and Willard, by in- 
vention and management, have en- 
abled us to achieve something a little 
better. Brighter days are ahead, and 
higher motives than the desire to exist 
will be tapped when the more urgent 
task of filling men’s stomachs is perma- 
nently solved. 


¢ 


IN “A Preface to Morals,”? Walter 
Lippmann, explains why he no longer 
believes in a personal God and why he 
leads a good life despite his defection. 

Everybody has thought about this. 
Many are still in the church, sincerely 
holding fast to the faith of their fathers; 
others attend church and give lip serv- 
ice to the ritual; still others, such @° 


* A Preface to Morals by Walter Lippmann. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2.50. 
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“THE ACME OF 


























Tue Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company, 
manufacturers of the famous “Comfy” slippers, 
is another enthusiastic user of the Century 
Protectograph. 

“We find, with constant use, that it operates 
with speed, clarity of reading, and accuracy. 
There have been less errors made by its use than 
in any other Protectograph previously used. 
We attribute this fact to the clearness of the 
figures on the checks and the ease in operating 
the machine. 


_ “We would be glad to recommend it at any 
time as the acme of perfect Protectographing.” 


The new Century Protectograph will be a 
revelation to you of what speed, convenience 
and accuracy are possible in a moderately 
priced check writer. This finely balanced, well- 
built machine has won preference everywhere 
by its performance. 


Try it in your own office on any form that is 
to be amount-written. Get in touch with a 
lodd representative or return the coupon for 
some interesting literature. 


The Todd Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899,) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION ~ 


When writing to THe Toop ComPsny please mentio? 


of the Protectograph, the new Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


7 7 A 


Trade-in allowance 


Todd representatives appraise old check writers fairly 
because Todd Protectographs are priced fairly. An ex- 
travagant allowance for your old check writer could be 
possible only if the new machine had an inflated price 
and an excessive selling margin. The most important 
thing to you is not what you are allowed for your old 
check writer ... but how much actual value you get in 
the new one for the dollars you invest. Before you buy 
any check writer, safeguard your investment by com- 
paring its performance and reputation with those of a 
Todd Protectograph. 

Because Todd users qualify as preferred risks they enjoy 


discounts of from 25 to 60% of standard premiums for 
forgery insurance, 





8-29 
THE TODD COMPANY | 
Protectograph Division 
1130 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about the 
new Century Protectograph. 


Name- ere oo , —_— 


Address___ 
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GREAT LAKES’ 
WINTER WEATHER’ 


NYWHERE, anytime, you can 
make the climate what you 


want it—for your manufacturing proc- 


xu 
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ess or for your comfort—by a new 
science known as “air conditioning.” 

Engineers of the Niagara Blower 
Company, originators and manufac- 
turers of air engineering equipment, 
have developed a real precision air 
conditioner—a machine that actually 
controls both temperature and relative 
humidity. It warms or cools, mois- 
tens or dries, cleans the air, and ven- 
Niagara Air Con- 
ditioners are used in installations on 


tilates the room. 


any scale. 


Niagara Blower engineers have 
solved hundreds of air engineering 
Write 


them if you have a question about 


problems for many industries. 


the processing of hygroscopic mate- 
rials, recovery of solvents, handling 
materials by air, human comfort, 


heating or ventilating. 


Address the Niagara 
Blower Co., 95 Lib- 
erty St., New York, 
i F 


Niagara Air Condi- 
tioner (Single Fan 
Unit). Write for 
complete informa- 


tion 


*To test the effect on photographic film 
an industrial laboratory uses a Niagara 
Air Conditioner to duplicate tropical cli- 
mate, changing from noon conditions of 
120° F. (50% relative humidity) to mid- 
night conditions of 75° F. (100% relative 
humidity). Control is automatic. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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E. W. Howe and Sinclair Lewis, are out- 
spoken disbelievers. In every other 
issue of E. W. Howe’s Monthly, Howe 
states his belief openly and clearly, and 
squeezes into a column as much sub- 
stance as Lippmann presents in 350 
pages. For those who wish a well con- 
sidered dissertation of the whole ques- 
tion of religion and morals, however, 
the Lippmann book is the best of any- 
thing that has appeared in contempo- 
rary writing. I did not find it “thrilling” 
as the jacket promises, but I did find it 
“‘frank and fearless.” 

Early in the first chapter, the author 
quotes Huxley as saying that “‘a man’s 
worst difficulties begin when he is able 
to do as he likes.” 

He then continues: 

“The evidences of these greater diffi- 
culties lie all about us: in the brave and 
brilliant atheists who have defied the 
Methodist God, and have become very 
nervous; in the women who have eman- 
cipated themselves from the tyranny of 
fathers, husbands, and homes, and with 
the intermittent but expensive help of 
a psychoanalyist, are now enduring 
liberty as interior decorators; in the 
young men and women who are world- 
weary at 22; in the multitudes who 
drug themselves with pleasure; in the 
crowds enfranchised by the blood of 
heroes who cannot be persuaded to take 
an interest in their destiny; in the mil- 
lions, at last free to think without fear 
of priest or policeman, who have made 
the moving pictures and the popular 
newspapers what they are.” 

To indicate that millions have drifted 
into this condition is to state the truth, 
but people don’t stay in that condition 
long. They soon realize that morals are 
more than the word of God; they are 
the experience of man. Good conduct 
means happiness; bad conduct means 
misery. Intemperance is followed by a 
bust head; dishonesty by ruin; infidelity 
by hell. 


S 


LIPPMANN seems to doubt that the 
ordinary man has the ability to reason 
these things out for himself. Fortunately 
or unfortunately, the ordinary man suf- 
fers from bad conduct as quickly as the 
superior man. He behaves because he 
knows from experience that it pays to 
behave. In the long run there is more 
happiness in a decent, upright life than 
in a life of so-called sin, or even in a life 
of so-called freedom from restraint. The 
rules of life spring from the wisdom of 
the race. They are in the Bible because 
the Bible is a Book of Life. 

If religion is dropped, Lippmann 
thinks that men must find a substitute. 


He suggests that this will be found in 
a religion of the spirit. His outline oj 
this religion is necessarily vague. 

“The religion of the spirit does not 
depend upon creeds and cosmologies,” 
he says. “‘It has no vested interest in 
any particular truth. It is concerned not 
with the organization of matter, but 
with the quality of human desire.” 

The most arresting chapter in the 
book deals with business. The great eco- 
nomic contribution of this age, the au- 
thor says, is the invention of invention. 
Men have not merely invented the 
modern machines. There have been ma- 
chines since the earliest days, like the 
wheel, sailing ships, the windmill, and 
the water mill. But in modern times 
men have invented a method of invent- 
ing; they have discovered a method of 
discovery. Mechanical progress has 
ceased to be casual and accidental and 
has become systematic and cumulative. 
We know, as no other people ever knew 
before, that we shall make more and 
more perfect machines. 

This idea of infallible progress has 
entered the comsciousness of everybody; 
we know that our laboratories will an- 
nounce a succession of important dis- 
coveries that will surpass the movie and 
the radio in novelty. We count on a 
crop of invention as confidently as we 
count on a crop cf wheat. 
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THE United States is among the lead- 
ers in the mastery of the new technique 
of industry. Further, this technique is 
so delicate and complicated that its con- 
trol is in the hands of a superior type of 
business man. It is so complex that it 
has passed beyond the possibility of 
socialistic control. 

“Here,” says Lippmann, “‘is the es- 
sential reason why bolshevism and fas- 
cism are, as we say, un-American. They 
are no less un-Belgian, un-German, un- 
English. For they are unindustrial.” 

The paradox, however, is that the 
principles of socialism are in almost 
complete operation. This is explained 
in the following notable paragraph: 

“‘When a corporation has become 
really great, the old distinction between 
public and private interests becomes. 
very dim. I think it is destined largely 
to disappear. It is difficult even today to 
say whether the great railways, the 
General Electric Company, the United 
States Steel Corporation, the bigger in- 
surance companies and banks are pub- 
lic or private institutions. When institu- 
tions reach a point where the legal 
owners are virtually disfranchised, when 
the direction is in the hands of salaried 
executives, technicians, and experts 
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COST 
GUARDS 


that KeepProduction 
onanEven 


Keel 





XECUTIVES think in terms of profit or loss. It is the 
function of Dodge to drive right down to the core of 
the problem and find added profits by bringing about lower 
cost, even keel production. 

Probably your product is being shipped every day, satisfac- 
torily. Yet you ware be he io fed the pr places 
where Dodge equipment can cut power and maintenance costs 
in your production scheme. 

Dodge power transmission equipment, designed particularly to 
fit your needs, pulleys, pillow blocks, hangers, etc., cuts costs. Dodge 

material handling equipment, built to solve your own conveying 

problem, lasts longer—carries more tons at a lower cost per ton. 
Dodge-Timken Bearings—for every industrial need—save power, 
balance production, make money for you. 

Remember, these pulley profits, conveyor profits, bearing profits, are 
the same profits you and your Board of Directors are looking for. 

We will gladly send several books that will prove their value to 
ou. Your executive in charge of power or power transmission 
should have Dodge Data Book D-30. You or the proper executive in 

your organization should read Dodge Conveyor Data Book A-108. 

Your plant superintendent and designing engineer should have a Dodge- 

Timken Engineer’s Data Book. 


Tear out the coupon below and have your secretary request these Data Books 
for you or the men you know who could use them. Dodge Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, Mishawaka, Indiana. Factories at Mishawaka, Ind. and Oneida, New York. 


PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF DODGE 





“ated TRANSMISSION 
ete equi 
transmiss ion of power Bae 


type of os . 
block: eeulley, hanger, pillow 


RATERIAL HANDLING 
—— type of conveyor to 

idle any type of packaged or 
di, 


| 
DULK m iteriz 


DODGE-TIMKEN BEARINGS 
For power transmission and 
machine application. A type for 
every service. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
A manufacturing department for 
those who prefer to devote their 
attention to selling rather than 
making. 


When writing to Dopge MANUFACTURING CoRPoR At! 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Send me the Industrial Data Books checked below: 


Dodge Data Book D-30—deal- 

LJ ing with Power Transmission 
Dodge Conveyor Data Book 
A-108 


Dodge-Timken Engineer’s Data 

Book 

Dodge “Big Jobs” Book showing 
CJ special machinery Dodge - made 
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Play the 


SILVER 
KING 


now only 


db ep? 


| And still the reat 





finest dollar ball 





With “The King O’ Them 
All” now selling at 85c— 
$10 the dozen—no man 


need deny his game the 
boon of the best in 1929! 


It has always been good 
psychology to play the 
best, and now with this 
new low price for the King 


it’s good economy too. 








The Silvertown Company, London 
John Wanamaker 
NEW YORK 


Sole United States Distributors 





_ 
— When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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who hold themselves more or less ac- 
countable in standards of conduct to 
their fellow professionals, when the ul- 
timate control is looked upon by the di- 
rectors not as a ‘business’ but as a 
trust, it is not fanciful to say, as Mr. 
Keynes has said, that ‘the battle of so- 
cialism against unlimited private profit 
is being won in detail hour by hour.’” 


¢ 


**MAKE Everybody Rich’: is a good 
answer to some of the indictments of 
industry, cited in the foregoing review 
of “‘Motives of Men.” 

Javits sees American industry march- 
ing rapidly toward a goal of plenty for 
everyone. Business men understand the 
technique by which this can be accom- 
plished, and they have the desire to or- 
ganize for the victory. Unfortunately, 
they are crippled by nineteenth century 
restrictions, chiefly, the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

The author makes specific proposals 
for changes in the Sherman, Clayton, 
and Federal Trade Commission Acts. 
He would legalize combinations, pro- 
vided they were “‘in the public interest.” 
His pet word is “‘coordination.”’ He 
looks back upon the War Industries 
Board as the Golden Day of business. 
Something of the efficiency that was 
achieved in those days could be obtained 
today, if legal ropes could be cut. 

“No one,” he says, ““who does not 
follow the principle of coordination in 
his own business can make a success to- 
day, and it is the compulsory coordina- 
tion which has occurred and which is 
daily occurring within the individual 
business organizations of America which 
is producing the psychology which will 
one day make universal coordination 
possible.”’ 

s 


JAVITS recognizes that modern effi- 
ciency is displacing workers at an un- 
precedented rate. Whereas in the past 
an increase in crime usually accom- 
panied a depression, today we have a 
crime wave in the midst of prosperity. 
The explanation is that today’s prosper- 
ity produces unemployment, because it 
is the prosperity of efficiency. When 
men cannot find a place for themselves 
in lawful society they join unlawful 
groups. From the ranks of those dis- 
placed by our economic revolution have 
been recruited bootleggers, gunmen, 
crooks, confidence men and racketeers. 





Make Everybody Rich—Industry’s New 
Goal, by Benjamin A. Javits in collab- 
oration with Charles W. Wood. B.C. 
Forbes Publishing Company, New York. 
Price $3.50 


Industry has learned to choose the’ fit. 
Steady work at high wages is offered. 
Mental and physical examinations are 
usual. The unfit. are pushed from one 
place to another, and finally they dis- 
cover that they are wanted nowhere. 

Business, says Javits, must face this 
problem, and find a place for those who 
are less than 100 per cent fit. The mod- 
erately unfit are always supported in 
some way. They manage to get a living. 
They don’t lie down and die. The trag- 
edy is that if they are not employed, 
they become still more unfit. 

““Make Everybody Rich” made a 
strong appeal to me. It presents a rosy 
picture of the newer economics, and the 
latent possibilities of controlled indus- 
trial organization. Those who wish to 
know what is on the minds of the new 
type of business radical should read this 
contribution to business literature. 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON has writ- 
ten many novels, but it is said he has 
written only one story. The story tells 
about a man who became tired of his 
wife, and a little tired of everything. So 
he blew up. 

Perhaps the theme can stand a good 
many tellings. Anderson knows how to 
give it new twists. He seldom writes a 
totally dull page. In his groping he un- 
earths something that is unusual. I found 
myself interested in almost every page 
of “Hello Towns!’’* This book is a col- 
lection of things written since he ac- 
quired a house and two weekly news- 
papers in Smyth County, Virginia, in 
1927. 

Anderson bought the papers because 
he was tired of being just an author. 
He said a man ought to write for fun, 
and not to make a living. He determined 
to make his living in some way other 
than story-telling, and decided that 
country newspaper publishing was as 
good as any. 

Judging from the news items and edi- 
torials that are sprinkled through the 
book I should say that he has done an 
honest job of reporting and editing. He 
has taken the small-town doings and 
handled them skillfully and sympatheti- 
cally. There is a murder case, involving 
parental fury; a court case growing out 
of the killing of a dog by a sheep owner, 
a report of a hundred-mile non-stop auto- 
mobile demonstration; and hundreds ol 
small items about the town band, boot- 
leggers, the jail, Kiwanis meetings, and 
fair days. 

There are two items that deserve 


**Hello Towns!” by Sherwood Anderson. 
Horace Liveright, New York. $3.00 
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Founded by... 


“Bthe Nation's Founders 
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ENJAMIN FRANKLIN—Thomas 
so Jefferson—John Marshall; these were 
cay ee the founders of mutual insurance! 

- | Perhaps something of the sterling 
wa character of these illustrious men was 
a breathed into mutual insurance, for 
this mutual management is noted for con- 
servatism, and mutual corporations for 
stability, for paying losses promptly 
- and fully, for rendering service ably 
line and generously. 
ells In the field of life insurance, more 

his than 90,000,000 policies issued by 
-” mutual companies of the United States 
weil give protection to their beneficiaries, 
to to the extent of more than 65 billion 
Sa dollars—this is more than three-quar- 
= ters of all the life insurance written by 
on all companies. 
=. 1803 mutual fire insurance com- 
ac- panies in the country have policies in 
onl force totaling 32 billion dollars. 

a The twenty old line, legal reserve 
use mutual casualty companies listed be- 
Or. low have combined assets in excess of 
un, 85 million dollars; are giving protec- 
a tion to more than 500,000 policy- 
“i holders—and have returned to policy- 
as holders in the form of dividends over 

C MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE $100,000,000. 
di- or a cigsunoahe tlie A worth-while booklet on mutual 
: pen 5 pam fhee cis casualty insurance will be sent on 
He Burglary and Theft Property Damage request. No solicitation will follow. 
nd Wena: Ompaesos Titehsy Address Mutual Insurance, Room 
sti- 2201, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
ing Chicago, Illinois. 
ut 
: L INSURANCE 
~ BE MUTUAL CASUALTY INS 
ot- These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 
nd NATIONAL AssociaTIon oF Mutua Casuatty Companigs and AMERICAN MuTvat ALLIANCE 
we nach tats Liability Insurance Co., New York Citys American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Berton, Massa; Builders Mutual Casialy ©.» ee ee 
3 ih Po cima’ City) Mos Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers a riggel eee eid ME Mutual cine Insurance Co., New York 
= Da’, N.Y; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., aaa eon Meccianes Uhick; thtieth, Ug ttle Siniihateene 
00 stown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens } cihusths dh tii iibiesna eliaeiedle Min 





Mutual Casualty c , . Michi 1 Liability Co., 
oat Casualty Co, of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutua 


rk Cit . . jiability ance Co. 
“); Texas Employ iati allas, Texas; U. S. Mutual Liability Insur ’ 
Pioyers Insurance Association, ’ 






Iti oy. "Nica, N. NT 
Yr Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., L " 
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What is inside 
your policies? 


In most states you and your neigh- 
bors, through your legislators, estab- 
lish the general form which fire in- 
surance policies must take. Then it 
is che function of the insurance agent 
to fit that policy to your particular 
needs. 

“It is important that the written 
portions of all policies covering the 
same property, read exactly alike.” 
Otherwise there may be annoying 
delay in the settlement of claims. 

That is why you should read and 
check carefully every policy you buy; 
to know exactly what protection you 
are getting; to be sure that all poli- 
cies are alike in words as well as in 
appearance! 

The next best thing to reading the poli- 
cies yourself is to purchase your insur- 
ance only through a capable, intelligent 


agent who can interpret them to you 
quickly and accurately. 


Agricultural agents in more than 2700 
communities are selected for their train- 
ing and experience. Working closely 
with them is a corps of specialists who 
are always available for consultation on 
new ofr exceptional problems. 

You can have complete confidence in 
themand in theirabilityto supply youwith 
precisely the right coverage. They are pre- 
pared to check your policies without ex- 
pense, to see that they conform properly. 


¢ 


of Watertown..3- 


riting please mention Nation’s Business 
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special mention These are write-ups of 
Tom Greer and W. F. Culbert, the lead- 
ing business men of Marion, the county 
seat. Under their pictures the author 
has put the caption, “The Eternal 
Rocks.’’ Greer conducts a large busi- 
ness in herbs. His price list contains 150 
items, among them Virginia Snake Root 
Sillingia Root, Senega Snake Root, and 
Slippery Elm Bark. His company does 
a business of a quarter to a half million 
dollars annually in these herbs, which 
are gathered by the farm people of the 
countryside. 

Culbert is proprietor of several quar- 
ries in various parts of the country, the 
original quarry being located in Marion. 

Anderson says Culbert is, “A man 
who built character while he was build- 
ing a fortune and making that great 
hole in the solid rock that tells you 
whenever you look at it what one man 
of character and perseverance can do.” 

Of Greer, he says, “He is the same 
quiet unassuming man he was when he 
came to Marion—some say, laughingly 
—harefooted out of the hills. He is a 
man going about his affairs quietly and 
efficiently, rolling a bit of wit under his 
tongue, enjoying his town, his neigh- 
bors, and the business in which he has 
been so successful.” 

Writers of so-called success and per- 


sonality stories could improve their tech- 
nique by reading these two articles by 
Anderson. They are sincere pictures of 
two typical small-town business men. 
There are thousands like them. 

The town that emerges from this book 
is unlike “‘Main Street.” Anderson seems 
to have looked for decency and honesty 
and to have found plenty of both. 


+ 


AMATEUR and professional photog- 
raphers, advertising men, and business 
men who are looking for new ways to 
exhibit their product in pictures, should 
examine a new German book, “The 
World is Beautiful,” which contains 100 
unusual photographic studies. Half the 
book is devoted to close-ups of indus- 
trial tools and processes; the balance 
to flowers, animals, trees, and interest- 
ing scenes. 

Modernists are doing new things with 
the camera. They are achieving start- 
ling effects, and finding beauty in un- 
suspected places. The collection in this 
book is as fine as any I have seen, 
although no better than work now being 
done by some of the younger photog- 
raphers in this country. 
>Die Welt Ist Schon, by Abert Renger- 


Patzsch. Kurt Wolff Verlag, Munchen. 
$4. 





On the Business Bookshelf 


into the insurance business, either 

in competition with private com- 
panies or to the exclusion of private 
companies in the lines carried by the 
states.' They have gone into the busi- 
ness to protect themselves and smaller 
political units against losses in public 
property, in funds by official bonding, 
and to provide retirement bonds. They 
have also provided insurance readily 
obtainable from private companies such 
as workmen’s compensation, hail, and 
life insurance. 

Last February in NATION’S BUSINESS 
Mr. McCahan wrote “The State Goes 
into Insurance,”’ explaining why states 
enter insurance rather than some other 
business and how unbusinesslike they 
are in conducting their insurance de- 
partments once they start insuring. For 
those who want detailed information on 
state insurance we recommend “State 
Insurance in the United States.” 


Se have more and more come 


‘State Insurance in the United States, by 
David McCahan. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1929. 
$3.50. 


While he was gathering information 
for his book, Mr. McCahan visited 37 
states and personally obtained his facts 
from state officials and other sources. 

He discusses various phases of work- 
men’s compensation funds, pension 
funds, hail insurance, bank deposit guar- 
anties, public property insurance, and 
some of the less common forms of state 
insurance. 

Mr. McCahan takes a middle ground 
between the misinformed or poorly in- 
formed state-insurance advocates and 
those opposing such insurance for self- 
ish reasons. Bitter quarrels have often 
arisen when this subject has been dis- 
cussed, he says, because neither side 1s 
entirely fair and frank. 


¢ 


PROPHECY used to be a function of 
quacks and mystics who plotted the 
courses of the stars but had never heard 
of a graph. But it is so no longer.” The 


“What About the Year 2000? by Joint Com- 
mittee on Bases of Sound Land Policy. 
Mount Pleasant Press, J. Horace Mc- 
Farland Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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2 for greater produchon... 
en. 
Make full use of the “air-lanes” to maintain rapid, economical production. 
Carry the loads via the air! Save valuable floor space for those pro- 
duction machines that must be on the floor. § Cranes and hoists are 
production tools. Choose them as carefully as you would any 
other machine in your plant. Be certain that they are precisely 
suited to the job at hand, that they are of the right type, ca- 
i pacity and speed. § Load handling must be planned to effect 


a7 the greatest economies, and planned load-handling de- 
i mands a source of supply of comprehensive scope. 

| Shepard Niles offers you more than 5000 standard types 
and sizes of electric hoists, and traveling cranes of every 


type and in capacities from 1 ton to 450 tons. 
on . i ‘ 
sat 4 Shepard Niles representatives are located in the 
ad principal cities from coast to coast. They are 
ate always ready to give you the benefit of their 
many years of experience. A letter to Mon- 
~ tour Fallswill bringnearest representative. 


: SHEPARD NILES 


i CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION 


a Main Office, 354 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Works: Montour Falls, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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When writing to Sueparp Nites Crane & Horst Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Not by Chance 
























Re-fueling the “Fort Worth” 
Robbins and Kelly flew this Ryan 
to a new world endurance record 


Miss Marvel Crosson 


She flew the Ryan in settinga 
new altitude mark for women 


It was not chance that enabled 
Lindbergh to fly safely to his des- 
tination—Le Bourget Field. 

Nor was it chance that sustained 
Robbins and Kelly in breaking all 
world records for continuous flight. 
Miss Marvel Crosson did not 
“trust to luck” in setting a new 
altitude mark for women—nearly 
24,000 feet. 


If you will ask these famous pilots 
what made possible their mastery of 
the air,theywill tell you Ryan stam- 
ina played a most important part. 














The sound engineering, rugged 
construction and surplus power 
that have distinguished Ryan per- 
formance the world over, will 
make Ryan a worthy representa- 
tive of you and your business. In 
stability and sureness of control, 
the outstanding ship of its type. 


Any Ryan distributor will gladly 
demonstrate. For handsome illus- 
trated catalog, write Ryan Air- 
craft Corporation, Lambert-St. 
Louis Airport, Anglum, St. Louis 
County, Missouri. 


Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificate No. 142, including land gear and pontoons 


The New 
Model 


pee wee 
-RYAN : 





Brougham 
For Six 


SISTER SHIP OF THE “‘“‘SPIRIT OF 8ST. LOUIS” 


The ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis’’ 
Lindbergh flew this Ryan to Paris 











When writing to THe Manoney-Ryan Arrcrart Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


recent publication by the Joint Com. 
mittee on Bases of Sound Land Policy, 
of a report whose title asks the question 
““What About the Year 2000?” demon- 
strates that prophecy has become a <¢j- 
ence of probabilities which bears much 
the same relation to its ancient forerun- 
ner that astronomy bears to astrology. 

This book is a stimulating venture 
in scientific forecasting. It is based on 
hitherto unrelated and uncoordinated 
data and conclusions collected in recent 
years by many bureaus of the Federal 
Government. It is an effort to relate 
such independent and isolated findings 
into a coherent whole, and to draw from 
them conclusions as to our national eco- 
nomic and social future. 

It would not be inaccurate, indeed, 
to call it a program in landscape garden- 
ing for the American nation. It deals 
primarily with the problem of the land 
and what we are to do with it. It at- 
tempts, by a skillful ordering and sum- 
marizing of facts, to answer the ques- 
tion whether our land area in the United 
States will meet the demands of our fu- 


ture population. 


° 


THE book finds, by an extension of 
the curve of present and past popula- 
tion growth, and by making use of re- 
cent discoveries by such men as Ray- 
mond Pearl and others, in the biology of 
population growth, that by the year 
2000 the United States will probably 
have a population of from 185 to 200 
millions and that then the population 
will become stationary. 

It predicts that food for this increased 
population will be produced, probably, 
on a somewhat smaller area of culti- 
vated land than is utilized for farming 
at present, and that even with such a 
reduction in the area of agricultural 
land, we shall still have a surplus to 
meet whatever demand there may be 
for export. 

The use of farm machinery, the growth 
of great agricultural corporations, Co- 
operation and coordination on the part 
of individual farmers, and other fac- 
tors making for scientific and economical 
production will have much to do with 
this. Along with this will go some degree 
of social control of land. 

City planning receives much atten- 
tion. The Committee predicts a popula- 
tion three-fourths urban, and urges the 
very great need that cities and urban 
areas be so planned that they will be 
livable under such conditions, with 
ready access to open country. 

Here is the future ‘America the 
Beautiful” plotted as an astronomer 
plots the expected course of a comet. 
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ite facilities—all these factors entered into extra resilience and longer life of SupEr- 
the choice. twist in Goodyear pneumatics, have again 


shown that they deliver the proper com- 
bination of tractive power, low operating 
cost and mileage. 


to . There are Goodyear Heavy Duty Cush- 
ions, for bulky loads on city streets; Good- 
year Hollow Center Cushions on front 


se wheels for easy riding; Goodyear All- No matter what or where you haul, 
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Mountains furnish a natural background for San Francisco’s imposing sky line 


Selling San Francisco 


OR five years Californians Inc., an 

enterprise which declares itself to 

be a “non-profit organization of 

California citizens and institutions 

interested in the sound develop- 
ment of the state,” has been actively en- 
gaged in selling the idea of a better and 
happier life and greater opportunity in 
California—more particularly that por- 
tion comprising the 50 counties known 
as Northern and Central California, with 
San Francisco as the center and focal 
point. 

The organization has a directorate of 
25, which includes five bank presidents, 
two railroad presidents, two steamship 
company presidents, two publishers of 
daily newspapers, two retail merchants, 
eight manufacturers, three real estate 
operators, and a city and county super- 
visor. Its affairs are administered by a 
managing director, who is an advertis- 
ing executive of high repute, and a staff 
of 15 assistants. 

Its financial support comes largely, 
but not entirely, from San Francisco 
citizens and institutions. Contributions 
come in from many other points in Cali- 
fornia. Last year Santa Barbara, a city 
far out of the organized zone, voluntarily 
sent a substantial check to help the 
cause along. 

Approximately $2,000,000 has been 
spent in five years. The annual budget 
of $400,000 is raised by popular sub- 
scription, and, except for the inaugural 
year, without a campaign of personal 
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solicitation. At the close of each fiscal 
year the report of the president goes out 
to every subscriber, and with it goes a 
statement outlining the program for the 
ensuing year—and a subscription card. 
Not more than two follow-up letters are 
ever necessary to end the campaign 

Many individuals and companies in- 
clude an appropriation for Californians 
Inc., in their annual budgets. 

These circumstances provide a refresh- 
ing contrast to the customary “drive,” 
with its luncheons, committee meetings, 
soliciting crews into which busy men are 
drafted under pressure—and, necessari- 
ly, an expense that takes a large bite out 
of the fund that is raised. It costs Cali- 
fornians Inc., less than six per cent to 
finance its fund campaigns, keep the 
books, and make the collections. 


Supplying the facts and figures 


IT is not to be presumed that those 
who have supplied these funds would 
have been satisfied with the mere assur- 
ance that their money had been spent 
for advertising in the vague hope that 
some good ultimately might result. Nor 
would the men who sponsor the organ- 
ization be willing to join in appeals for 
funds if they could not point to some 
definite achievements—they are all sub- 
stantial contributors themselves. A 
statement sent cut with the appeal for 
1929 funds dealt, for the most part, with 
results achieved in San Francisco alone, 


showing conclusively that the munici- 
pality had progressed much more rap- 
idly during the five years with advertis- 
ing than it did in the five years previous 
without advertising (see table on page 
144). 

As a side-light on the city’s increase 
in population I might add that the an- 
nual rate of population increase in the 
United States has averaged 1.7 per cent, 
that of San Francisco during the five 
years of advertising has averaged 5.54 
per cent, or more than three times the 
rate for the country as a whole. San 
Francisco has consistently been one of 
the white spots on the national business 
map charted each month in NATION’S 
BUSINESS. 

The task of measuring results in the 
territory outside of San Francisco is more 
difficult for the reason that like achieve- 
ment figures are not available for com- 
parison. However, in the same five-year 
periods the assessed valuation figures for 
the 50 counties show an increase of 98 
per cent, and for the San Francisco met- 
ropolitan area—the five counties imme- 
diately adjacent to San Francisco Bay, 
an increase of 121 per cent. 

A check on tourist travel by automo- 
bile over the eastern passes into North- 
ern and Central California in May, June, 
July and August, 1928, as against that 
during the same months of 1927, showed 
an increase of 23.6 per cent—56,785 cars 
in 1927 and 70,219 cars in 1928. It would 
be interesting indeed if the spending ¢a- 
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pacity and the length of stay of the oc- 
cupants of the 70,219 automobiles could 
be measured. In the first eight months 
of 1928, travel to San Francisco via the 
Canal increased 39 per cent over that 
during the same period of 1927. 

Such evidence shows beyond a doubt 
that community advertising asconceived 
and carried out by Californians Inc., 
pays and pays handsomely. 

The founding of Californians Inc., 
grew out of a meeting of representative 
business and financial men called six 
years ago by James Rolph, Jr., mayor 
of San Francisco. To that group was 
presented a striking array of facts show- 
ing the need for advertising San Fran- 
cisco and its back country—and the re- 
sults of a national survey which indi- 
cated that the time to strike was at 
hand. 

The World War had made the country 
rich—and restless. Men had been called 
from environments that had held them 
content for years and shifted about the 
country from camp to camp; some had 
crossed the seas.. Incomes had been in- 
creased. With assuring balances in the 
bank, and a sturdy automobile in the 
garage, the vacation period suddenly be- 
came a time for travel. If time limits 
barred the use of the automobile there 
was little need for worry. Vacation rates 
made rail and steamship travel possible 
to many. It behooved San Francisco to 
attract attention to itself and the ter- 
ritory which had ac- 
cepted its leadership. 
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’round appeal. San Francisco—accord- 
ing to the copy-writers—is the capital 
of an always-charming vacation land 
and “America’s coolest summer city.” 
Likewise its moderate winters are 
“golden.” 

Thus the fundamental policy of Cali- 
fornians Inc., was formed, and it has 
been stoutly maintained ever since. Last 
fall there was launched a subcampaign 
to exploit San Francisco and the Bay 
District as an industrial center. A group 
of business publications carried convinc- 
ing messages to 7,115,398 readers twice 
during the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December. In every advertise- 
ment there was the “‘sample” appeal—a 
suggestion that a trip for pleasure might 
ultimately prove to be one of profit. 


Cooperate in campaign 


IN THIS industrial campaign Califor- 
nians Inc., cooperated with the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, which or- 
ganization accumulated all of the essen- 
tial facts and was prepared to make spe- 
cific and individual surveys and to send 
competent men to appear before execu- 
tives of companies interested. The send- 
ing of an impressive booklet was the 
first step in the follow-up program. 

The last report of the Californians’ 
president covered a period of 16 months, 
as the fiscal year had been changed to 
correspond with the calendar year. Dur- 


ing that period Californians Inc., with 
the assistance of an advertising agency, 
managed the publication of 176,000,000 
copies of advertisements, thereby ap- 
pealing to more than 33,000,000 fami- 
lies through national magazines and 
daily newspapers in the Middle West 
and East. All advertisements carried a 
coupon and it required 149,012 pieces 
of mail to meet the calls that came in 
through them. 

It is the policy of the organization to 
get any information asked for. A gentle- 
man came in to the headquarters offices 
asking for information concerning Mark 
Twain’s connection with California’s 
early history. It was provided forthwith. 
The caller ahead of him was a man who, 
with his family, had just arrived from 
Belfast, Ireland—to stay. He wanted to 
know about living conditions in various 
localities. 

In the sixteen-month period the Pub- 
licity Department’s expenses totaled 
$10,755—a small sum when its achieve- 
ments are tabulated. The department 
played a part in obtaining publication of 
53 articles in magazines and more than 
a thousand stories and pictures in news- 
papers and other periodicals. It cooper- 
ated in the taking of 31 moving pic- 
tures of San Francisco and environs. 

The All-Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia functions in a like manner for 
Los Angeles and its environs. While, for 
promotion purposes, they have halved 

the state, neither or- 
ganization is provin- 
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: Building a Hangar? Planning an 
Airfield? ... Come to Robertson 


This vast young business of airport building has brought up 
whole new sets of problems in the building construction field. 
Totally different from the old problerhs. New conditions to 
meet. New and unexpected obstacles to overcome. Problems 
that no man can possibly foresee until he has actually met 
them. Nothing can help you but experience. And it is all 
so new that very few organizations have had a chance to get 
the experience. 


But Robertson has the experience. 


The H. H. Robertson Company has been helping build 


hangars since away back before the birth of modern com- 
mercial aviation. It has been at it all these intervening 
years... in America, England, Spain, India, Greece, Chile, 
Panama, Hawaii, the Philippines ... all over the world. 


It has built hangars for municipal airports, for military air 
fields, for private fields. Robertson’s today is headquarters for 
airport information. 
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H. H. ROBERTSON CO. y 
PITTSBURGH BUILDING SERVICE 
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NORTH COAST 
LIMITED— 


Brings the West Nearer! 


ON Ly 63 hours from Chicago to 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland now! 
The “North Coast Limited’s” new 
schedule cuts off 5 hours. 


Another precedent set by the “First 
of the Northern Transcontinentals” 
between Chicago and the Northern 
Pacific Coast — caps 28 years of 
leadership. 

An all-Pullman train as fast as it is 
fine. No coaches, no tourist cars, no 
crowded diners. “Famously good” 
meals and service. Magnificent scenery’. 
Wide sight-seeing windows. Observa- 
tion platform. 28 ranges of moun- 
tains—1,406 miles of rivers. And no 
extra fare! 


Triple Daily Transcontinental 
Northern Pacific Service 

North Coast Limited The Comet 

From Chicago 


Ly. 9:00 P 


Pacific Express 
From St. Paul 
10:30 A.M. 


From Chi 


M. 10:45 A.M. 





For Western Travel 
Information 
MAIL THIS COUPON to 
E. E. Nelson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
162 Northern Pacific Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Tours 5 
All expense from Chicago 
00 Yellowstone Park + « $140.04 
0) Pacific Northwest. . . « « 234.78 
at > “ee ae 317.93 
(J Colorado-Yellowstone . . . 205.61 
() Yellowstone-Glacier . . . 210.84 a 


Round Trip Railroad Fare from Chicago 
|} $90 35|()$12134 
Yell e Fe Yellowstone Park 

nesota Colorado 
Montana Rockies wane = Conpen 
Columbia River Pacific Northwest 4 
Cokambia River__|/-) Gg Q@sze| Meats Northwest F 
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Tourists—Old and New 


(Continued from page 27) 
complished in the United States are on 


| the tongue of every business man and 


manufacturer in Europe. They hear 
talesofextraordinary achievements, and 
they are coming to this country in in- 
creasing numbers to see whether the 
trick is turned—and if so, how? 

The industrial sight-seer cares little 
for the cultural aspects of American life. 
He wants to see the shops, factories, 
railway systems and other activities 
associated with industrial progress. 

The industrial sight-seer is concrete 
evidence that foreign business men have 
more than an academic interest in our 
commercial supremacy. When the for- 
eigner spends his time and money to 
visit this country he has a definite idea 
of getting something in return for it. 

The American Express Company has 
been a pioneer in developing this busi- 
ness, and maintains staffs in various 
European capitals to arrange itineraries 
and attend to other matters for groups 
desiring to ‘‘see industrial America.”’ 

Those demanding only a general 
glimpse of the nation’s commercial ac- 
tivities are usually taken on a standard 
tour. Groups representing particular 
industries are taken to those sections in 
which they would be most interested. 


From mill to plantation 


A GROUP of German cotton spinners, 
for example, was taken to mills in North 
and South Carolina where they saw 
plant operations; to Atlanta where the 
cotton brokerage business was explained 
to them; to New Orleans where they 
saw the cotton shipped and to various 
cotton plantations in the South. 

The visitors are almost always shown 
some of the great department stores, 
given a behind-the-scenes glimpse of the 
mail-order houses and taken on a tour 
of the power plants at Niagara Falls. 

Some of them, accustomed to the 
strict regulations regarding visitors pre- 
vailing in some of the foreign factories, 
have expressed amazement at the hos- 
pitality of the American manufacturer. 
Companies here have, for the most part, 
shown little hesitation in allowing com- 
petitors to enter their factories. 

The steamship companies are not 
growing rich through the industrial 
sight-seer, but the business is growing 
every year. The wonder is that it has 
not increased more rapidly. 

The sum the American traveler dis- 





tributes abroad each year is so colossal 





1929 


that the American Government has tak. 
en cognizance of it in gathering data on 
the balance of international payments. 
The Department of Commerce, in trac. 
ing the disappearance of the American 
dollar along the tourist trails of Europe, 
has estimated that American travelers 
in Europe in 1927 spent $350,000,000. 


France leads in receipts 


THERE is no doubt that this has been 
substantially increased in the interven- 
ing two years. Of this amount France 
was enriched to the extent of approxi- 
mately $200,000,000; Great Britain col- 
lected $40,000,000; Germany, $20,000,- 
000; Italy, $32,000,000; Switzerland, 
$15,000,000, and Belgium a paltry $10,- 
000,000. Other countries benefitted in 
proportion to their popularity. 

Taking into consideration this flow of 
tourist gold it does not appear essential 
that the French, German, English and 
Italian steamship companies should 
show a tremendous profit from their 
passenger-carrying operations. They 
could have large deficits, and yet prove 
valuable adjuncts to the treasuries of 
their respective nations. 

One reason for the subsidies they re- 
ceive in the form of mail contracts and 
other financial aid is that the vessels 
are available as troop transports in time 
of war. The other function they perform 
is to carry the tourist across the ocean. 
As long as the dollar holds out no lack 
of transportation equipment is likely. 

It will be seen that Great Britain falls 
far below France in the profits from the 
tourist trade. Every few years various 
official and unofficial agencies in Eng- 
land combine in a drive to capture the 
American tourist, but so far the results 
have not been particularly satisfactory. 

Spain and Portugal are among the 
least traveled of the easily accessible 
countries of Europe, but recently the 
Spanish government has awakened to 
the possibilities of the tourist trade and 
has sought to turn attention to that 
country. 

Steamship men believe that, when 
the returns are all filed, this will be the 
most prosperous year the passenge'- 
carrying business has experienced for a 
long time. 

If this proves true, it will be largely 
due to the response of the American 
public to the efforts of the steamsl!p 
operators in building up the two types 
of service that have ushered in a new 
era of economical ocean transportation. 
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THE NEW TEMPO IN 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


freee Five-Day Ships, Speed- 
ing Limiteds, Racing Motor Cars, 
the Radio, the Telegraph, the Tele- 
phone—have centered the interest of the 
whole business world on SPEED as the 
Pivot on which all business of the future 
must turn, 

These pacemakers have awakened 
Business to a keener realization of the 
Money Importance of Time in every 
business transaction. The daily increas- 
ing volume and variety of business mes- 
Sages passing over the Postal Telegraph 
sii are complete evidence of today’s 

rend, 
. = ow over 90% of the millions of Postal 
clegrams relate to business transactions. 

National distributors instruct sales- 
men to wire in the day’s orders, thus 
keeping inventories reduced. Merchants 
8 i = telegraph closer to the day’s 
Hit emands, Manufacturers time in- 
a = Taw materials by ordering through 
— Even the routine steps of 

““nsactions, the intermediate steps, 


are speeded up to increase turnovers. 

To accomplish this acceleration Amer- 
ican Business relies on Postal Telegraph, 
because: Here is instant and economical 
spanning of all distance. An accuracy 
and certainty only wired messages can 
attain. Complete privacy. Instant at- 
tention of the recipient. An exact record 
of the message for the sender. World- 
wide wire connections. 

Over Commercial Cables and All 
America Cables—affiliated parts of the 
International System—the swift, accu- 


rate, economical Postal Service extends 
your communications to Europe, Asia, 
the Orient and the nations of Central 
and South America. = 

Through Mackay Radio—also affili- 
ated with Postal—messages flash be- 
tween shore and the ships on the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans. 

Thus, Postal Telegraph in the Inter- 
national System offers a complete, world- 
wide, economical service to all in the 
swifter, more profitable transaction of 
daily business. 


Postal Telegraph 


Commercial 
Cables 


Macka 















SERVICE RIDES THE RAILS 
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Train Sheds, Pennsylvania Station, New York City, are painted with a zinc pigment paint 


The shriek of a whistle; the clang of a bell; the 
rumble of rolling-stopping-trucks; the *‘run East”? 
is ended. You alight—safely alight—in the long 
white painted vestibules—the running shed of The 
Pennsylvania Station, New York. 

White paint does its part—its important part— 
carrying to its conclusion your impression of the 
super service. 


Well lighted, very clean and very 
safe are these passageways to and from the Pennsyl- 
vania’s trains. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company’s zinc pigments 
—‘Albalith” Lithopone and Zinc Oxide give quality 
white paints their whiteness, cleanliness and high 
light reflecting efficiency. Your plant will receive 
profitable service from paints containing these 
pigments. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 Front Street Gin New York City 










Zine Oxide and “‘Albalith’’ Lithopone 


ZINC PIGMENTS 


When writing to Tue New Jersey Zinc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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(Continued from page 35) 
Arkansas—voted for the ‘‘debenture 
plan” of farm relief. That plan is known 
also, colloquially and jocularly, as the 
“adventure plan.” Wise or unwise, it is 
pevond the bounds of established ac- 
cented economic thought. It is a whirl- 
ing off at a tangent into the void. 

The women members of the House, 
as a class, are averse to tangents. They 
are characterized not by economic ad- 
venturousness but by economic stabil- 
ity and sanity. Not one of them belongs 
to the true “lunatic fringe” of the Con- 
cress. This is not asserted as a lauda- 
tion or as a Criticism but only as an 
observed fact. There are some “wild 
men” in the Congress but no ‘“‘wild 
women.” 

Even on the subject of international 
peace, which is supposed to elicit all 
of the supposed “sentimentality” of 
women, there is no woman member of 
Congress as sentimentally and as loose- 
ly “pacifistic’” as are many men mem- 
bers. From the economic point of view 
the same rule holds. The women mem- 
bers of the Congress average out a bit 
more “conservative,” a bit more “‘busi- 
ness,” than the men members. 


o 


THE most really businesslike speech 
made in the House of Representatives 
against any item in the proposed new 
tariff law was made by “the member 
from New York,” Mrs. Ruth Pratt, in 
‘ne course of her opposition to the rais- 
ing of the duty on sugar: Disagreeing 
heartily with Mrs. Pratt on the merits 
of her argument, this looker-on is con- 
strained nevertheless to admit the mer- 
its of her speech as a speech. 

Most antitariff speeches are replete 
with rant about the alleged tragic suf- 
lerings of the hypothetical “consumer” 
Who is exhibited as doing nothing but 
rnp the products of others at in- 

ated tariff prices when in fact he is 
largely engaged in striving to inflate the 
Prices of his own products by obtaining 
~Xceptional and superior tariff duties 
for himself. Mrs. Pratt’s speech was 
wholly devoid of all rant of that or of 
a sort. It was dedicated solely 
nes vie pied establishment of two 
dan. = Propositions, One, that the 
ae : the United States is not suit- 
vay ‘ ities two, that Amer- 

a50r Is not suited to it. Further 


and finally the speech lasted just ex- 
actly five minutes. 

It ought to be manifest that when 
women members can, as they do, thus 
grasp the weapon of reason without 
abandoning, as they certainly do not 
abandon, the weapon of charm, they 
may turn out to be formidable antago- 
nists even to their most experienced men 
rivals. 

» 


THE weapon of charm, and of adroit 
charm, is deftly employed by “‘the mem- 
ber from Florida,” Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen. A New England man member 
was laughingly but pointedly baiting 
her the other day about her financial 
success in getting money out of the 
Federal Treasury to assuage the woes 
and enhance the bank accounts of her 
constituents. He dwelt upon the appro- 
priation of $4,250,000 she had swim- 
mingly and irresistibly commended to 
the Budget Bureau, to the President, 
to the hard-faced and stony-eyed leader- 
ship of the House of Representatives, 
and to the House itself, for freeing her 
constituents from the ravages of the 
Mediterranean Fruit Fly. 

He reproached her with intending 
presently to tax him and all other New 
Englanders, federally, for confining Lake 
Okeechobee in Florida to its banks and 
for draining all adjacent marshes so 
that, through sugar culture federally 
sky-highly protected, they might turn 
all remaining impecunious Floridians 
into millionaires. 

““Contrariwise,”’ said he, ‘“‘when we 
had a destructive flood of large propor- 
tions recently in New England, we re- 
paired all the damage ourselves without 
asking the Federal Government for a 
penny.” 

Those listening listened for a sharp 
retort. From any man it would have 
come. From the new “member from 
Florida” it did not. She turned innocent 
and admiring eyes upon the New Eng- 
lander and then with a smile in which 
reverence and mockery were radiantly 
joined she exclaimed: 

“And to think that we were all as 
noble as that before we migrated to 
places like Florida and Oklahoma!” 

That New England man member of 
the House will curse the proposed federal 
appropriation to drain Lake Okeecho- 
bee, and—it is here confidently prophe- 


Looking On In Washington 


sied—he will vote for it. It is sad to 
think out what local chambers of com- 
merce could do to the Federal Treasury 
if the districts in which they are situated 
should all take to electing Ruth Bryan 
Owens or Edith Nourse Rogers or 
Ruth Hanna McCormicks. 

Mrs. Rogers, of Massachusetts, has 
been as successful at the supposedly 
manly art of promoting the foreign sales 
of American airplanes as she has been 
at the supposedly womanly art of pro- 
moting the welfare and comfort of our 
veterans of the great war. Mrs. McCor- 
mick maintains in Washington, besides 
her political staff, a special business 
staff devoted to visiting the administra- 
tive departments and bureaus of the 
Government—and successfully—on be- 
half of the business interests of her con- 
stituents throughout Illinois. 

Some realistic wag once remarked: 

“Womanhood is not an ideal. It’s an 
occupation.” 

The women in the Congress, thank 
heaven, bore the Capital City very little 
by talking about “womanhood.” They 
attend to business. 


¢ 


MENALCUS Lankford, a member of 
the House of Representatives from the 
Second District of Virginia, has scored 
a smart turn in business statesmanship 
on Claude Augustus Swanson, a mem- 
ber of the Senate from Virginia. 

The second District of Virginia is one 
of the most profuse peanut districts in 
the world. It contains the town of Suf- 
folk, one of the peanut centers of the 
universe. Mr. Lankford is a Republican. 
He filched the district from the Demo- 
crats last November largely on the pea- 
nut issue. He exhibited to his prospec- 
tive constituents the spectacle of the 
Virginia peanut, choice, fancy, extra 
large, and jumbo, bouncing ever up” 
ward and upward on the Republican 
tariff stair. 

Upon arriving in the House of Re- 
presentatives, however, Mr. Lankford 
discovered that all American peanuts 
seemed to be more or less in the special 
fostering custody of an eminent Demo- 
crat, and eminent American, Charles R. 
Crisp, of the Third District of Georgia. 
American peanuts are harvested princi- 
pally in the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia. Mr. 
Crisp was their scholarly and lively su- 
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Definition: The term concrete 
masonry is applied to block, brick 
or tile building units molded 
from concrete, and laid by 
masons into a wall. The con- 
crete is made by mixing port- 

































land cement with water and H 
other suitable materials such as R 
sand, pebbles, crushed stone, T 
cinders, burned shale or slag. f 














The picture above shows 





the cinder concrete masonry 
partition walls, and con- 
crete floors, for the kitchen 
and pantry in the home 
of W. T. Crawford, North 
East, (suburb of Erie) 


Penna. The lower picture 





shows the same walls com- 
pleted. Cody and Kirby, 


Architects, Erie, Penna. 
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na Home Building is 


1a Concrete Masonr 
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Home of W. W. Porch, 
River Oaks, Houston, 
Texas. Charles W. Oliver, 


Architect. 


sonry construction, with 
white portland cement 
stucco exterior. 
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OPULAR sentiment has long 

demanded firesafety in schools, 
hotels, apartments and public build- 
ings. Surely it is of equal importance 
that your home be as nearly firesafe as 
you can make ict. 


Concrete masonry construction is find- 
ing universal favor with home builders 
and architects—for it provides not 
only firesafety, but enduring beauty 
and economy as well. 


Many delightful exterior effects may 


be attained with concrete masonry 


Facings of portland cement stucco, brick 
or stone are widely used. Exposed 
masonry surfaces, too, are suitable for 


many architectural treatments. 


There is genuine economy in building 
a home with exterior and partition walls, 
and floors, of concrete. Added durability 
and lower maintenance expense more 
than offset the slight extra first cost. 


Before you build a home of any size, 
learn the facts about modern concrete ma- 
sonry construction. A request will bring 
you attractively illustrated booklets. 
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GEORGIA 
MARBLE 


The acknowledged durability 
of Georgia Marble accounts 


for its extensive use for all 


classes of buildings where 


permanence, in addition to 


beauty, is a requirement. 





Walker & Gillette, Architects 
Presbrey-Leland Co., Contractors 


Only the most durable marble 
is suitable for a private mauso- 
leum; it is unwise to consider 


less permanent materials. 


Obtain further infor- 
mation about Georgia 
Marble from your 
architect, or write to 


any of our offices. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE Co. 
TATE +» GEORGIA 


1328 Broadway 814 Bona Allen Bldg. 648 Builders’ Bldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


622 Construction Industries Bldg. 1200 Keith Bldg. 
DALLAS CLEVELAND 


[OE ale hc Ea a i a MPS 
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preme legislative champion. He was also 
a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which makes and unmakes tariff 
duties. 

Mr. Crisp, nevertheless, being, as has 
been pointed out, scholarly, was bound 
a bit by statistics. He got the duty on 
shelled peanuts raised in the Ways and 
Means Committee to six cents a pound. 
In the Tariff Law of 1913 that duty had 
been three-quarters of one cent a pound. 
In the Tariff Law of 1922, now effective, 
it had been advanced to four cents a 
pound. 

When Mr. Crisp got it further lift- 
ed to six cents a pound, and when he 
contemplated the statistics of foreign 
costs and of domestic costs and of im- 
ports, he felt that justice to the peanut 
had been reached. 

He said so, with a deal of happiness, 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Thus arose Mr. Lankford’s oppor- 
tunity and, as he suspected, the oppor- 
tunity of Senator Swanson of Virginia. 
Mr. Lankford proceeded to the pres- 
ence of the Republican High Command 
of the House of Representatives and 
unfolded his strategy, and the necessity 
for it, in terms approximately as follows: 

“The tariff bill is now on its way to 
the Senate. There it will encounter that 
almost unparalleled philosopher of poli- 
tics and that certainly unexceeded mas- 
ter of political adroitness and audacity, 
Senator Swanson. 

“Senator Swanson will not be terrified 
in the least by statistics. He will rush 
to the rescue of the peanut and give it 
another bounce upward for pure and 
limitless love of the farmers of the 
Second District of Virginia. Then what 
will the Second District do? It will per- 
ceive that ‘a tariff for revenue only’ 
means nowadays ‘a tariff for the reve- 
nue only of our own constituents’ and 
it will revert to being Democratic, thus 
costing me, Menalcus Lankford, one 
seat in Congress. The proper move of 
the moment therefore, for Republican 
strategists, is clearly to raise the ante 
on Senator Swanson.” 

The Republican High Command of 
the House of Representatives listened 
and was filled with compassion for Mr. 
Lankford and with betting ardor against 
Senator Swanson. It caused a belated 
amendment to be added to paragraph 
757 of the tariff bill. Thereupon the 
bill, as passed by the House and as sent 
to the Senate, bore with it, on shelled 
peanuts, a duty of seven cents a pound, 
which means, when translated into an 
equivalent ad valorem, a duty of 129 per 
cent. 

The highest duty newly proposed any- 


where in the whole cotton textile sched. 
ule, which is a classic schedule of alt). 
tudinous protectiveness, is only 62.5 per 
cent. 

Now Menalcus Lankford is waiting to 
see if Senator Swanson, looking at 129 
per cent for the Second District of Vir. 
ginia lying before him on the table of 
the Senate, will gravely say: 

“I raise it to 150.” 

This looker-on’s advice to Senator 
Swanson, who needs no advice from any- 
body, is to go right ahead and do it. 
The average ad valorem rates for manu- 
factured products in the tariff bill as 
passed by the House come to 35 per 
cent. The average ad valorem rates for 
agricultural products come to 57 per 
cent. 

Still the farmers and the progressives 
and the liberals and the intellectualists 
and all the forces of the uplift movement 
demand further advantage, in the name 
of further “equality,” for agriculture. 

This looker-on’s advice to Senator 
Swanson is to reach for a blue chip and 
not weaken. 

* 


SENATOR Smoot of Utah has received 
thousands upon thousands of letters and 
telegrams vehemently supporting him 
in his legislative efforts toward protect- 
ing “‘the adolescent girl” from the perils 
of the tobacco habit. Senator Smoot 
himself does not smoke tobacco in any 
form, nor does he chew it, nor does he 
snuff or sniff it. He is an orthodox and 
scrupulous Mormon. 

Section 89 of the Mormon “Doctrine 
and Covenant,” being a revelation given 
to Joseph Smith, the Prophet, at Kirk- 
land, Ohio, February 27, 1833, called 
also the ‘‘Word of Widsom,” advises all 
Saints to abstain from wine, from strong 
drink, from “hot drinks,’ and from 
tobacco. At one time the Mormons used 
wine in the Lord’s Supper but they now 
use water. 

The “hot drinks” forbidden are held 
to include tea and coffee. Senator Smoot 
accordingly consumes no beverages con- 
taining theine or caffeine, even as, 0! 
course, he consumes no beverages con- 
taining alcohol. It is a small and un- 
heroic matter for him to consume n0 
product containing nicotine. . 

The Senator is 67 years old and quite 
unlikely now to revise his habits toward 
looseness. 


ca 


SENATOR Walsh of Montana, a Cath- 
olic, is able to demonstrate, however, 
that for austerity you need not be 4 
Mormon. Senator Walsh is equally with 
Senator Smoot a total abstainer {rom 
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[ the Santa Fe Trail! 


noot 

any ESTWARD over the Santa Fe Trail the tides of empire 
s he have swept, throughout the centuries. Men and women of 
and many minds, and of as many purposes! 

Prehistoric cliff dwellers — Pueblos, Navajos and warlike Apaches — Co- 
bit ronado’s conquistadores, searching for Fabled Cities — the exploring 
fie ee Padres, Garces and Escalante — Kit Carson, Jedediah Smith, frontiers- 
mca Oe men, trail blazers — the ’Fortyniners, eager for California’s gold — 
uirk- bags. pioneer families, incovered wagons — then the railroad, and the Great 
alled yi Boom — scores of thousands of travelers, pleasure seekers, home builders! 
s all 3s ee i Over the Santa Fe Trail have trekked millions who came to live or to play 
rong Path ee in Southern California. Once they journeyed months to reach the Pacific, 
rom tauier or then for weeks, finally but days. Now it is a matter of hours, for— 
used Bere g, Fokker Flies the Santa Fe Trail. 
now ) : Western Air Express liners leave Kansas City and Los Angeles each morn- 

ti tae §€§6ing, soaring serenely above the plains, the deserts, the rivers, and the fi 
held Sy sis mountains that so tried the early travelers, and complete the 1417 mile @ 
noot MADE) RS journey in twelve day-light hours! ¥ 
con- ‘ oe To assure the speed, comfort and dependability, necessary for this amaz- 
3, of ay a : ing travel luxury, Western Air Expresschose Fokker super tri-motor air liners. 
con- Other commercial lines using Fokkers are Universal Aviation Corporation; 
un- Texas Air Transport; Standard Air Lines; National Parks Airways; Pan- 
> no American Airways;WesternCanada Airways;Dominion Airways. 
Write your name and address and vacation destination in the margin be- 
: OR ‘ fe eh la low, send it to the Fokker Travel Bureau, 655 Chamber of Com- 
juite Viti) a A ie ee merce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., with a five-cent stamp 
yard s e} i: ieee : (to pay air-mail postage) and let us send you our nes 
vs : ig SRO Se os. illustrated booklet, “‘When Air Travel Pays. oe 
FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
ath- Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
ver, wg Address business inquiries to NEW YORK OFFICE, 110 EAST 42nd STREET 
ye a 
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Whatever your requirements, Wagner 
can recommend, without prejudice, the 
right motor for each particular job. 


Literature on request 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


6400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Wagner Sales Offices and Service 
Stations in 25 Principal Cities 
Products: FANS ... Desk ... Wall... Ceiling 


TRANSFORMERS..Power..Distribution..Instrument 
MOTORS.. Single-phase .. Polyphase .. Direct Current 


When writing to WacNer Evecrric Corpcration please mention Nation’s Business 





If you want to please your cus- 
tomer, apply the right motor 
to your machine. No ONE mo- 
tor can serve EVERY purpose 
with equal effectiveness. Each 
type has its peculiar advan- 
tages .. . That is why Wagner 
makes every commercial type 


of alternating-current motor. 


61-7531-11 
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malt liquors, vinous liquors, spirituoys 
liquors, tea, coffee, cigars, Cigarets 
pipes. 

So, for that matter, is Senato; 
Borah of Idaho, whose official biogra- 
phies commit him to no religious de. 
nomination whatsoever. 

Old Man Rum, Lady Nicotine, the 
houri of the coffee cup, and the nautch 
girl of the cup of tea, sing their siren 
songs in vain to our most distinguished 
Democratic and to our most distin. 
guished Republican Senator. 

Unspurred by stimulants, they of their 
own moral motion pursue their upward 
path to the rarefied regions of their 
reforms. 


, and 


Sd 


PRESIDENT Hoover, however, is stil] 
seen, in the early morning, after his 
medicine ball athletics, lifting a break- 
fast cup of coffee to his lips and then 
gripping with his teeth a quite long and 
burly cigar. 

+ 


THE President’s defeat in the Senate 
on the issue of “national origins” is 
among the highest sublimities of politi- 
cal humor. The pivot of the humor was 
Senator Nye of North Dakota. Senator 
Nye was opposing the President on the 
debenture plan in the farm bill but was 
supporting him in the effort to get rid 
of “national origins’ in the immigra- 
tion law. He was in fact the senatorial 
leader of that effort. 

He was also simultaneously extremely 
unenthusiastic, in fact, for the debenture 
plan. A group of northeastern Senators 
thereupon approached him, directly or 
indirectly, and suggested that if he would 
come over to the President on the deben- 
ture plan they would go over to him on 
“national origins” and would help him 
kill it. 

Senator Nye, in the end, neverthe- 
less, continued to vote for the deben- 
ture plan and against the President's 
farm bill policy. 

Thereupon the northeastern Sen- 
ators, in high indignation against him, 
refused to support his resolution against 
‘*national origins” and, on a roll call, 
succeeded in voting it down. 

Thus, through being angry with Sen- 
ator Nye for not supporting the Pres! 
dent on the farm bill, they punished the 
Senator by defeating his “‘national or! 
gins” resolution, a measure which the 
President wanted! 

It is said that many people have ut- 
successfully tried to show the President 
that nothing funnier has ever happene¢ 
in the long and devious legislative his 
tory of the town. W. H. 
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| APOLLO- Keystone Galvanized 
: i Formed ROOFING AND SIDING Products 
" FIRE, LIGHTNING AND STORM SAFE , 
Aviation, like the older industries, builds for the future with Apollo-Keystone 
n- cel Galvanized Sheets (corrugated and formed). Airport structures and other 
* buildings so constructed offer the utmost of lasting service and protection. 
nat The steel is alloyed with copper, and properly galvanized for maximum 
" Sinks RUST-RESISTANCE. Sold by leading metal merchants. Look for Keystone, 
dei Cecesen sei gt 8 identifies the original copper steel. This Company manufactures high 
= Siindieies a ooklet. ne grade Black and Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, for all purposes. 
: — Manufactured by 
S]- & ASS, e = 
e American Sheet and Tin Plate Company ///j 
id oth Wise Sis y General Offices: Frick Building, PrrrsBURGH, PA. Pe, 4 ( " 1 
Baa! a oe SUBSIDIARY OF : PF He 3 E ws 
: rae vila UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION Wr — Sees 
i" \ Dependable Service 
at Aneta BRIDGE COMPANY , sce ge SUBSIDIARY sempasennanins oon, EP 
. SON Sten ny Weee GoeRCOMPANY. CLONE Puce COMPANY Mowwasora Sram Courant Tens Pontann Cua Gowran? 
tse rene apne a te hapa erent Honolulu. Export Distributors—Uaited States Stee! Products Company, New York City 


i mena st Distridutors—United States Steel aaa tt 
. ee —= —— ——_— AO eg 2 


When writing to AmericAN Sueer AND TiN Piate Company please mention Nation’s Business 





























Its your watchmanss 
job to stay awake - 


Why make it yours ? 


Can you forget business “after hours,” 
or do you have visions of loss through 
fire and theft? 

You have a watchman, to be sure, but 
how can you be certain that he is al- 
ways awake and watchful? 

50,000 business executives have solved 
this problem by installing Detex Watch- 
clock Systems in their plants. 
Watchmen who carry a Detex Watch- 
man’s Clock do not sleep; rounds are 
made with clocklike regularity—every 
station is visited on schedule. The Detex 
Record shows at a glance whether your 
watchman has been “‘on the job”. 

The savings on insurance rates will 
usually pay for the system in the first 
year. The Detex Booklet tells the story; 
mail the coupon for a copy. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
29 Beach St, Boston 80 Varick St, N. Y. 
Glenn Building, Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN 7 ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and 
actory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Send me information on Detex Wa:chman’s Clocks. 


| eee ; 





Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 


When writ 


n Nation’s Busine 


ng please mentu 








(Continued from page 38) 
first concrete evidences of being a 100 
per cent millionaire. 

Thorndike started life as a cooper’s 
apprentice and became part owner and 
commander of a highly successful priva- 
teer. He enjoyed one advantage over his 
fellow privateersmen—he never was 
caught. His privateering netted him 
thousands of dollars in gold and valu- 
able booty which he sold and invested 
in fisheries, foreign commerce, real es- 
tate and manufactories. 

He died at the age of 75 in 1832, leav- 
ing the greatest fortune recorded up to 
that time in New England. To each of 
his three sons he bequeathed $500,000 
apiece, besides additional sums to his 
widow and daughters. The total amount 
of his legacies was more than $1,800,000. 

Nathaniel Tracy, son ofa wealthy mer- 
chant, took to the adventurous life of a 
privateer with zest. At 25 he commanded 
a great fleet of war vessels and for many 
years was possessed of enormous wealth. 
Then the British frigates began to gather 
in his ships one by one until Tracy lost 
practically all of his fortune. 

Joseph Peabody, founder of the Pea- 
body fortune, trod the deck of one of 
Cabot’s privateers until he gained enough 
prize money to equip a ship of his own. 
More prize money poured in and he 
acquired and equipped other ships. By 
1791 he was so wealthy that he gave up 
life at sea and established himself as a 
great merchant. He continued, however, 
to add new ships to his fleet until at one 
time he had 83 vessels flying his flag. 
On his pay rolls were 7,000 sailors, and 
his ships were bringing rich cargoes from 
Asia, Europe and the West Indies. His 
annual taxes amounted to $200,000. 


Privateers made quick money 


SHIPPING and privateering built up 
other great fortunes, too. 

A young officer by the name of Asa 
Clapp was second in command aboard a 
fast-moving privateer. The spoils were 
plentiful and rich. Clapp saved his shares 
and invested in vessels of his own. For 
a time after the Revolution, he was mas- 
ter of commercial ships. In 1796 he es- 
tablished his own shipping business with 
offices in Portland, Me. The shipping 
business led to banking and when Clapp 
died in 1848 he left the largest fortune 
ever accumulated in Maine. Although 
the exact extent of his wealth was not 
recorded, Asa Clapp was beyond a doubt 
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another one of our pioneer millionaires. 

Shipping was a rich field for young 
men with ambition. Thomas Russell, of 
Boston, became aware of this and when 
he died, at about the time Asa Clapp was 
setting himself up in business, he left 
the largest estate recorded up to that 
time in all New England. 


Foreign commerce fruitful 


RUSSELL was the first to extend ship- 
ping operations to ports of Russia. He 
lived in a mansion in Charlestown and 
was driven daily to his offices in Boston 
in a coach drawn by four black horses, 
Russell also must have been a million- 
aire but his kingly way of living attract- 
ed more attention than his vast wealth. 
Hence we have accounts of his mansion 
and his fast-stepping black horses but 
none concerning just how much wealth 
he actually accumulated. 

Old records likewise leave much to the 
imagination regarding the private life 
of Cyrus Butler, shipowner and trader 
whose fortune, according to Stryker’s 
American Register for 1849, was at that 
time the greatest in New England. 

There were others who reaped a golden 
harvest from their pioneer work in for- 
eign commerce. Thomas Handasyd Per- 
kins, of Boston, built up a fortune of $2,- 
000,000 from the Canton and Calcutta 
trade. 

Nicholas Brown, benefactor of Brown 
University (called earlier Rhode Island 
College), founded the Brown fortune 
through shipping and trading. 

But all of these men were mere ama- 
teurs as compared to Stephen Girard 
and John Jacob Astor, those moneyed 
colossuses who came into prominence 
following the Revolution. 

These two men—one on the sea and 
one on the land—became multimillion- 
aires. It was Stephen Girard’s ambition 
to become the greatest ship operator on 
the seven seas; John Jacob Astor set his 
goal toward the title of the richest man. 

Both achieved their ambitions. Girard 
was recognized as the wealthiest shipper 
of his day and Astor as the richest man. 

While the War of 1812 checked the 
fast-growing Astor estate, it added to 
that of Girard, who doubled and trebled 
his wealth through his war activities. 

Both of these men were the founders 
of immense fortunes which still exist. 
Jointly they were the founders of the 
multimillionaire class to which several 
hundred Americans belong today. 
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After National Distribution—What? 


By ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 


President, The Coca-Cola Company 


HE company that 

attains national dis- 

tribution forits prod- 

uct faces a problem 

as grave, tomy mind, 
as any it will meet. Seem- 
ingly it has reached a bar- 
rier beyond which progress, 
for all practical purposes, 
must await expansion of 
communities and increased 
population. 

Nor is the seriousness of 
this problem confined to 
the company concerned. It 
presents a situation loaded 
with potential danger to na- 
tional prosperity and direct- 
ly threatening millions of 
pay envelopes. 

Obviously the company 
cannot stand still. If there 
is one principle of business 
that is now coming into universal accep- 
tance it is that every organization issub- 
ject to constant change. 

; \ hen the attempt is made to hold any 
Dusiness at a fixed level, the process of 
growth from within is suspended. That 
automatically launches the counter 
Processes of disorganization, and the 
Dusiness dies because the world runs 
away from it. 

_ Disorganization of any business spells 
idle plants, unemployment, and losses to 
‘nvestors. It brings about a definite and 
ge reduction in buying power, 
Sent uc ae economic waste that is 
oa. . extent by all of us, no 
iow far we may be removed 
Been the damaged industry or how 
Toundabout the effect may be in reach- 


INg us, 
Any business 
y business man can picture the 





BLANK & STOLLER, N. Y. 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 


MANY companies have reached or will soon 
reach complete national distribution, a point be- 
yond which progress seemingly depends on in- 
creased population or community expansion. 
This is a grave danger because no company can 
stand still. It must advance or fall back. Here is 
how one company is solving this problem 





danger if he will multiply by national 
figures the effects on his community of 
local failures. 

Complete distribution is new only in 
the national sense. Any number of prod- 
ucts have attained local or even state- 
wide domination only to fall back even- 
tually and to disappear. The basic rea- 
son for the disappearances, I am con- 
vinced, was the acceptance of a certain 
goal or standard of distribution as final 
and a consequent lessening of effort. 


You can buy them anywhere 


TODAY Coca-Cola is only one of a 
number of products that is on sale at 
close to 100 per cent of all existing re- 
tail outlets. Any consumer can rattle 
off a list of canned and packaged foods, 
cigarets, wearing apparel, motor cars 


and other products, the 
makers of which have 
reached or are rapidly ap- 
proaching complete national 
distribution. 

An example of what dis- 
organization of one or more 
of these companies would 
mean is at hand. When 
Henry Ford discontinued 
the manufacture of motor 
cars to develop a new model, 
he reduced the momentum 
of the whole industry. Al- 
though it is reported that, 
even when operations were 
at their lowest point, he still 
had about 30,000 employes 
on his payroll, there was con- 
tinuous complaint of unem- 
ployment in Detroit and 
parts-making centers. 

So the business that finds 
itself at or approaching complete na- 
tional distribution is carrying a respon- 
sibility far beyond its first obvious duty 
to its consumers, its stockholders, and 
employes. 

Moreover, I believe that any plan of 
progress after national distribution has 
been reached must be made with this 
responsibility constantly in mind and 
that the plan’s success or failure will 
depend largely on the recognition given 
to the national stake in the business. 

A little more than a year ago this was 
only a theory insofar as the Coca-Cola 
Company was concerned, and we knew 
of nothing in the experience of any other 
enterprise to which we could point as 
proof of its soundness. We set out to ex- 
periment with our own expansion with 
this national stake in mind. 

The effect of this experiment has been 
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Shinto priests blessing foundation of the fourth unit of 
the Nippon Electric Company’s plant—Tokio, Japan. All 
units of this entire plant have been designed and built by 
Ferguson Engineers since the earth-quake disaster of 1923. 


OR six years Ferguson Engineers have been 
building continuously for some of the largest 
concerns in the Orient. Their intimate knowledge 
of local conditions and their ability to secure 
results under unusual handicaps have won for 
them an outstanding position in the far east. 


renee of its performance on a number of important 
industrial developments in Japan, the Ferguson organi- 
zation has been awarded the contract for the design and 
construction of one of the largest industrial plants started 
in America in recent years. 


Broad experience has given Ferguson Engineers exceptional 
versatility. They are able to meet and solve the most difficult 
plant engineering and construction problems that confront 
manufacturing organizations either in this country or abroad. 


No matter where your plant is located or what conditions you 
face, you will find that Ferguson Engineers have a ready gras 

of the situation. A telephone call—a wire—or a letter will 
bring a Ferguson Executive to your office at your convenience. 


The Ferguson “Cross Section”, published monthly, is o 
real value to executives interested in building and build- 
ing problems. In the current issue—“The Modern Ad- 
vance in Steel Fabrication”. A request from you on your 
letter-head will bring this publication to you gratis. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Hanna Building Phone: CHerry 5870 Cleveland, Ohio 


Kerdguson 


—- ~-~ ENGINEERS WO 
—w 


NEW YORK - PITTSBURGH - DETROIT - BIRMINGHAM - TOKIO, JAPAN 


When writing to Tue H. K. Fercuson Company please mention Nation’s Business 





to put the Coca-Cola field organization 
to work for the improvement of the en. 
tire beverage industry—for every indus. 
try, as a matter of fact, for which the 
soda fountain is an outlet or a customer. 

Having reached a point where the 
owners of these outlets were all buying 
our product, we reasoned that to con- 
tinue sending salesmen to them would 
eventually become an annoyance and 
actually set up sales resistance. There- 
fore we changed the title and functions 
of our salesmen. They were transferred 
to the service department, and their 
duty was shifted from the taking and 
seeking of orders to merchandising. 

Our entire sales organization was set 
to work to show the soda fountain 
dealer how to become a more successful 
merchant. 

These service representatives, already 
trained in the best method of dispensing 
our product, were required to qualify as 
specialists in the entire soda fountain 
operation. We did not permit a single 
one of them to approach a soda foun- 
tain proprietor with ideas for improving 
his business unless we were satisfied 
he knew what he was talking about. 

This plan might be called post-grad- 
uate selling. The first function of sales 
and advertising is to obtain distribution. 
After that has been reached, the sales- 
man should step aside and give place 
to the service man who never asks any- 
body to buy but aids in selling goods 
already bought, thereby clearing the 
deck for more purchases. 

By making better merchants out of 
our retailers we make better merchants 
out of ourselves. 


An aid in the foreign field 


THE value of being good merchants 
ourselves is increased by the fact that our 
company has been going into foreign 
fields on a large scale for some years. 
The possibilities of loss there are ob- 
viously much greater than at home, and 
the more knowledge we have about 
fundamental merchandising principles 
the more likely we are to avoid these 
losses. 

We get the benefit of our retailers’ 
cumulative knowledge based on actual 
experiences and use it to keep our own 
plans for retailer help up-to-date. More- 
over we are able to locate new trends 
in merchandising before they become 
nationally visible and are able to antici- 
pate new developments before our sales 
are threatened. 

Furthermore, the plan eliminates com- 
pletely in the management and sales 
organization the temptation to force 
sales. I do not mind saying that the 
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danger of such a development was one 
 aotermining factors in our trans- 
fer from salesmen to service men. As 
the number of our soda fountain out- 
ared the 100 per cent mark, it 
was only natural that we should have 
pegun to analyze and compare volume 
in different territe ries and in stores. 
This revealed some rather wide varia- 
tions, and while we felt that the effort to 
increase our own volume by improving 
the sales output in poor stores was legiti- 
mate, we believed that the pull of better 
merchandising was a better way to do 
this than the push of sales pressure on 


these weak units. 


of the dete 


lets ne 


New opportunities revealed 


THE PLAN has been in operation long 
enough, not only to justify that belief 
but to prove that, after national distri- 
bution has been attained there is still 


y as 

tain plenty of unexplored territory ahead. 
ngle Before it was launched, we made a 
un- complete and scientific readjustment of 
ying our distribution system to cut expenses 
fied and increase our facilities for service to 
the retailer. 

ad- On the basis of the information we 
ales had at that time there was nothing else 
ion. we could do to improve physical distri- 
les. bution. One year of the service plan, 
ace however, has revealed innumerable op- 
ny- portunities for further improvement of 
ods operations. 

the That year also has given us some in- 


teresting information about the problem 
of ol the much discussed saturation point, 
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nts which many producers and distributors 
confuse with national distribution. Our 
‘ Paige " now selling 8,500,000 drinks | 
a day. Ihe potential American market, | 
we Know, ls very much greater, though 
its no one knows just how great. 
ur : Che point of national interest here is 
e ee to are making the 
; ve of our product 
b- ale doing relatively as well with other 
nd beverages, and with other products with 
ut which we are not in competition. More- 
6 over, these good merchandisers are 
se Steadily bet tering their performances. 
2 BP Os move rather dently 
é Ne ogy uration point for almost any 
‘ "Ut Of universal use lies chiefly in 
coe of its producers and distribu- 
4 in who become so set on an objective 
i oa =“ they find themselves nearing 
E a fail to see things as they are. 
2S lity tote n otis arene 
brought all i 7 mes the dream. If we 
‘ ining ae e distributors up to 
aS We should still ards of our strong ones 
e that time ie have work to do, for by 
e have forged iarthes a ee 
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aight line 
thinking. 


--- leads to only 
one conelusion.. 


——— 
Nt 


TRAIGHT line thinking takes 

the facts ... digests them... 
and with the results charts the 
course of a business on a path of 
constant progress. False economies 
based on inaccuracies have no 
place in a_ successful business. 
Taking a chance on your vital 
records is false economy. Your 
inventory records, canceled checks 
and other important papers are 
your business and as such deserve 
the best protection you can give 
them. 


Think straight about your busi- 
ness and keep your vital records in 
fire resistive safes. Diebold Fire 
Resistive Safes are made in the 
proper types with the correct de- 
gree of protection for every busi- 
ness. They are labeled by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Send for our book, ‘‘Protection of 
Modern Business Records”? — it 
talks straight to straight thinkers. 











DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 

n Leading Cities in U. S. A. 

and Canada 


AFE 


BAN KLE R. 


Let us measure your degree of 
fire risk and recommend the 


proper safe. 


Represented i 


IEBOLD 


ASK. YOU R 


When writing to Diesow SaFe & Lock CoMPANY 





please mention Nation’s Business 
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~ AMAZING NEW 
RIDING AND 
‘STEERING EASE 


3 Ra, 


ERE is a balloon tire that will 

add new zest and joy to your 
motoring ... A carcass of sinews 
that can never tire... a tread that 
defies the flight of time and of 
miles... a super-resiliency that 
lends wings to your car .. that 
smothers road shock . . that will 
actually extend the life of your 
automobile. 














N cradleslike riding-comfort and effort- 
less steering ease the Mohawk Flat 
Tread Special Balloon is a revelation. These 
coveted advantages come from two exclu- 
sive Mohawk features: 
1. 15% LESS AIR PRESSURE is required 
because of the unique buttressed tread 


construction—giving immensely 
greater cushioning capacity. 


2. THE HIGH-SHOULDERED, FLAT 
CONTOUR TREAD fits the road 
perfectly without distortion under any 
weight, and at all air pressures and 
speeds. 


Look for the buttressed shoulders and the 
harmonious encircling stripe of gleaming 
gold, the distinguishing mark of a distin- 
guished tire. 


Featured by Quality Tire Dealers Everywhere 


MOHAW K S 
GO Farther/ 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY... AKRON, OHIO 


For Sixteen Years Makers of Fine 


When writing to Tut Monawk Russer Company please mention Nation’s Pusiness 















(Continued from page 47) 
approximately 90 per cent of all cities 
in the United States with more than 
10,000 population reported, whereas 
only 33 per cent of those between 2,500 
and 10,000 submitted their experience, 
and a still smaller percentage of the 
cities under 2,500. If we were to make 
allowance for this unequal representa- 
tion of the larger cities, the percentage 
of all plant gains by the cities under 
50,000 might well be increased to ap- 
proximately 35 per cent. 

The losses suffered by the various 
cities must be analyzed before the net 
gain can be determined. The cities with 
50,000 or more population reported 83 
per cent of the total plant losses and 70 
per cent of the total losses in the num- 
ber of employes. Deducting the losses 
from the gains for each class of cities, 
we develop the following table: 


39 per cent of total net gains went to cities 
of 150,000 or more. 

21 per cent to cities of 50,000 to 149,999. 

21 per cent to cities of 10,000 to 49,999. 

13 per cent to cities of 2,500 to 9,999. 

6 per cent to cities under 2,500. 


The cities of 50,000 population and 
more received 54 per cent of the plants 
employing 100 or more workers. More 
than one-half the plants which located 
in small cities went to those of less than 
I 000 population. The Middle Atlantic, 
New England, South Atlantic and East 
North Central groups, placed in the 
order of their gains of these types of 
plants, received the vast majority. 


New plants in small towns 


THE reasons most frequently reported 
‘or locating in small cities are directly 
or indirectly related to low manufactur- 
ng Costs. Improved railway and power 
service has also hastened development 
Of these cities. 

Me hile the larger cities are still get- 
“8 Most of all new plants of all kinds, 
: tendency in favor of the smaller 
“ies is rather pronounced. Growth of 
~ industrial suburban towns around 
= larger cities ig a reminder of these 
i oe significant fact is that 
uae ers Atlantic territory 40 per 
be ceeley total gains in all plants is to 
10,000 'n communities of less than 

hw Population, 
“0 analysis of the relocations in the 


nin a 
© geographical areas indicates that 


the preponderant movement was from 
the larger to the smaller cities, except in 
the case of the West North Central, 
West South Central and the Pacific 
Coast territories. While the reasons for 
the movement to these larger cities 
within these geographical areas vary, 
“‘markets”’ is the outstanding one. 

The survey shows more relocations in 
the textiles and allied industries than 
in any other. Machinery ranks second, 
lumber and allied lines, third, and leath- 
er and allied products, fourth. When we 
consider branches, we find that food and 
kindred products established more of 
them than any other line of business; 
textiles and allied lines ranked second; 
chemicals and allied products, third; 
and machinery, fourth. The record for 
establishing the greater number of new 
local plants was made by the textile 
industry and its allied lines; the paper 
and printing industry ranked second; 
food and kindred products, third; and 
lumber and allied lines, fourth. 

Summing up all gains, we find that 
the textile industry and allied products 
account for 22.2 of the total plants es- 
tablished in the United States in the 
two-year period investigated; food and 
kindred products are second with 10.3 
of the total plants; paper and printing 
third with 9.3 of the total plants estab- 
lished, while lumber and allied prod- 
ucts rank fourth with 7.4 although the 
machinery group is but slightly below 
this figure. 

‘“‘Markets” are advanced most fre- 
quently as the reasons for the location 
of plants. 

In many industries, though, labor is 
regarded as of most importance in the 
selection of plant sites. The survey in- 
dicates that labor ranks second to mar- 
kets as the predominating factor in lo- 
cating plants while transportation ranks 
third. 

It is significant that bonuses, free 
taxes, free land or free factory buildings 
—jnducements which at one time were 
frequently offered, and from time to 
time still are—do not appear among the 
three reasons most frequently advanced 
for the selection of a plant location. 

No data were developed by the sur- 
vey on the expansion of existing indus- 
tries, yet from the standpoint of eco- 
nomic growth, this represents just as 
real an increase in community wealth 
and opportunity for additional employ- 
ment as relocations, branches or new 


Industry Grows But Seldom Moves 


local industries. This information was 
not available for the survey because 
communities did not collect it. 

Enough emphasis has not been placed 
upon the analysis of losses of plants, 
and comparatively little is being done in 
a definite, organized way to make the 
new local and already existing indus- 
tries in a community so prosperous that 
they want to stay. The real prosperity 
of a community depends on stabiliza- 
tion, and the loss of industries tends to 
upset this condition. 

The community that does not keep 
in constant touch with its new indus- 
tries might reasonably expect to lose 
some of those which have come from 
outside of its city. Certainly whatever 
is done to help these outsiders should 
likewise be done for the local industries. 
While there are numerous organized ef- 
forts supported with substantial sums 
to attract new industries from outside, 
we did not learn of one case in which a 
community was placing equal emphasis 
on aiding its own new industries. 


Why do it again? 


IF A COMMUNITY is really going to 
keep an accurate picture of its net gains, 
it must record not only the number of 
lost plants, but more important, the 
reasons therefor. That record would un- 
doubtedly present suggestions for im- 
provements from time to time. Then 
too, the intimate contact which such an 
effort requires will often result, as evi- 
dence disclosed by the investigation 
proves, in disgruntled industries being 
made satisfied and retained. 

There is a definite need that the pres- 
ent pioneering effort be continued on a 
systematic basis. The development and 
movement of industry so affects our so- 
cial and economic growth nationally 
and territorially that some machinery 
is necessary to record what is taking 
place, yet no such machinery exists. It 
would seem that a neutral agency, such 
as the United States Department of 
Commerce, would be the logical means 
to carry on continuously this effort to 
know at all times how, why, and where 
industry is growing or moving. 

One observation stands abeve all 
others in this survey—the greatest in- 
dustrial development comes from self- 
development rather than from attempt- 
ing to attract industries from other com- 
munities. 
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TOPICS FROM THE TRADE PRESS 





By WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


HAT the “say nothing” 
policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board is large- 
ly responsible for the 
storm of controversy 
which has followed the Board’s 
action with respect tothemoney 
market, is the view expressed 
by Jose Bornn, Jr., editor, in 





Mrs. Bloomer advocated the use of the ‘“Bloom- 
er Costume” in her paper The Lily, 1849-1855 


come an instrumentality of credit 
initiation. Our Reserve System is 
trying the experiment of enabling 
member banks to reloan borrowed 
reserve funds at a profit during a 
period of prolonged and increasing 
inflation. Many other central bank- 
ing systems have tried this experi- 
ment, and it is doubtful if a rec- 
ord can be found of its ever hav- 





the Industrial Digest. 

The popular notion that the 
situation is a conflict between the stock 
market and the Federal Reserve Board 
is wrong, in Mr. Bornn’s opinion. He 
holds that the collision between the 
Board and the Stock Exchange has been 
merely an incidental result of the Board’s 
effort to equalize the distribution of gold. 
Says Mr. Bornn: 


Men of universally recognized reputation 
are to be found on both sides of the fence, 
and in many instances their published state- 
ments reveal an appalling lack of understand- 
ing of the true inwardness of the situation. 

This true inwardness may be summed up 
as we see it and as we have been expressing 
it for the past two years, in the Board’s aim 
to bring about and maintain an equitable 
distribution of gold throughout the indus- 
trialized world. To achieve this purpose the 
Board first adopted a low rate policy in 1927, 
permitting an outflow of gold from this 
country to the central banks abroad so that 
they might build up their gold reserves and 
maintain the gold standard, abandonment 
of which would have left this country strand- 
ed with all the gold in the world which 
would have no value elsewhere. 

But not grasping the international point 
of view of the Federal Reserve officials, who 
were singularly reticent till last month on 
the reasons for their action, the critics of 
the System accused it of making cheap 
money available for stock-market transac- 
tions and thus stimulating speculation. 

Then, when the outflow of gold, which 
was started in 1927 by this low rate policy, 
carried over in 1928 and threatened to go 
further than was really necessary, the Board 
reversed its rate policy in an effort to curtail 
further bullion exports. 

Again the Board’s self-appointed inter- 
preters and critics missed the real sigrfificance 
of the move. This time they saw it as a be- 
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lated attempt by the Board to stem the ris- 
ing tide of stock-market speculation. For 
some unfathomable reason the Board allowed 
this misconception of its greater aim to go 
a long time undenied. 

Furthermore the Board’s failure to put 
itself right before the public resulted in its 
being forced into the false position of being 
concerned only with speculation on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Since its other and greater aims have pre- 
vented it from taking the full measures that 
would be needed to halt speculation, the 
Board’s failure to control stock market ac- 
tivities fully was hailed both as a sign of 
weakness of its officials and as an indica- 
tion of the impotency of the system as a 
whole. ... 

Just a few quotations from the recent 
pronouncements of more or less recognized 
authorities will illustrate how much some 
clarification is needed. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, for instance, vice 
president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, viewing the situation very largely 
from the standpoint of the basic functions 
of a central banking institution, maintains 
in his bank’s mid-month business review 
that “‘our Federal Reserve System is a cen- 
tral banking system. One chief function of 
a central bank is to furnish a reserve where 
any solvent member bank can borrow tem- 
porary additional credit. 

“A fundamental principle of central bank- 
ing is that member banks should not be 
able to borrow at low rates from the central 
bank, and to relend these funds at high rates 
to commercial customers; for if some mem- 
ber banks persist in doing this, competition 
will force others to use the same advantages. 
When this becomes general, the central bank 
has departed from its true function of afford- 
ing a credit reserve to be used only for tem- 
porary and exceptional needs, and has be- 


ing been done without resulting in 

ultimate disaster. These are, in 
brief, the arguments for an advance in the 
rediscount rate.” 

The argument thus put forth by Colonel 
Ayres for a higher rediscount rate, is, of 
course absolutely water-tight with a single 
exception—and that is that he gives 1 
consideration to the effects a higher rate 
almost inevitably would have on the alread) 
seriously depleted resources of certain for- 
eign countries. 

Then, on the other side of the fence, 
among others, is Maj. Bronson Foster, pro- 
fessor of banking in New York University, 
who says, “I believe that the Federal Re- 
serve Board should immediately reverse its 
policy and take steps to ease credit...” 

In this instance the authority quoted take: 
no account of the situation in the stock mar- 
ket and the effect such a reduction in the 
rediscount rate might have on speculative 
activity. 

It is Mr. Bornn’s opinion, in other 
words, that the Federal Reserve Board 
has been trying to steer a middle course 
between two grave dangers—the danger 
of further depleting the gold reserves 
of certain foreign nations if it should 
exert its powers to the full, and that 
which attends any unlimited inflation 
of credit for purposes of speculation. 


Sf 


COMMENTING on the importance ©! 
avoiding any form of tariff revision 
which would result in international ill- 
feeling and in retaliatory measures, the 
Industrial Digest says: 

It was extremely significant of the broader 
vision of American manufacturers whic 
prevails today that at the Baltimore con 
vention’ of the “National Foreign Trade 
Council last month protective tariff ideas 















: = sales executive, fac- 
* tory manager or foreman 

Re hire them for their fitmess for the 
its work to be done. 

Electric appliance motors should 
be selected on this same basis; 
they must meet exactly the require- 
ments of the specific job ... as 
regards type, design, power, 
mechanical and electrical charac- 
es teristics. A “stock” or standard 
v8 motor, like a jack-of-all-trades, is 


master of none, 
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The Domestic Electric Company, 
believing earnestly in this princi- 
ple, has devoted its experience 
not only to the development of 
special fractional horsepower 
motors for a wide variety of uses, 
but to a study of appliances and 
appliance markets. Every Domestic 


motor is designed and built to 
meet the actual conditions under 


which it must operate. 






Domestic literally works as a 
department of the businesses it 
serves... at all times. This organ- 
ization has also extended its 
service to include the design and 
manufacture of certain classes of 
appliances, where such an ar- 
rangement is advantageous to its 
customers. 


Appliance manufacturers who are 
interested in the development of 
new appliances in the small motor 
field, or who are seeking higher 
efficiency and greater economy in 
present applications, are invited 
to inspect personally our factories 
and facilities. 


at THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


on . 7209-25 St. Clair Ave. 





SMA ke a aad 
‘lL MOTOR MANUFACTURE ++ APPLIANCE ADVISORY ENGINEERING 
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When writing to Tue Domestic Execrric Comrany please mention : ’ation’s Business 
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were conspicuous by their absence. In fact 
the convention even went so far as to bs 
clude among its declaration of Principles 
for the stimulation of trade with the nations 
of the world one opposing any tariff rey}. 
sion by Congress which might offend other 
countries and result in retaliatory action 
on their part. Coming from a body which 
includes in its membership a large repre- 
sentation of practically all our important 
industries, this gives fair evidence of a far 
more widespread realization of the neces. 
sity of maintaining an equitable balance in 
international trade than one would suspect 
existed by listening mainly to the echoes 
from the halls of Congress where a ney 
tariff bill is now being formulated. 


¢ 


LAST YEAR nearly 14 billion gallons 
of gasoline were burned in the United 
States. This would make a lake five 
miles across and almost four feet deep. 

Commenting on this estimate Petro- 
leum Age says that “‘the absurdity of 
some of the proposals for substitutes is 
shown by the fact that the total output 
of molasses made into alcohol, would 
yield only one-twentieth of this quan- 
tity; and all the soft coal mined, if 


we coked, would result in only one-tenth 
° ° as much benzol. Incidentally the cost of 
rap it in the fuel from coal would be about 50 

cents a gallon. 
6 “In the early days of the motor car the 
gasoline yield was about 20 per cent ot 
as AT a R — ae 3 ge E the petroleum. A decade ago a great 
shortage of gasoline was predicted by 


' ' 1926; but the cracking process, increas- 
for attractive ap pearance -- -€aSe In ing the yield of gasoline prevented even 


, ‘ an increase in price. By present pro- 
handling coop erfect protection = cesses the gasoline yield is from 65 to 
75 per cent, and can be controlled to 
Gator-Hide Kraft has a_ tear, moisture, and care- meet the relative demands for gasoline 
. : and kerosene.” 
smooth, attractive appear- _less handling. 
van ‘tired = It is always dependable. “ONE of the noticeable features of the 


Strength that insures It makes up neat pack- present rapid growth of the American 


iti riation i has the American 

rfec iti aviation industry, says 
ay shea en ages that stay Exporter,“‘is the remarkable extent to 
when the goods gF : neat. which a new industrial region is show- 


reach home. It aN Write forsamples ing up. One of the most active centers 
. 5 ae of the new industry is in Missouri and 

resists wear and a and information. em 

“The Spirit of St. Louis,” the name 

of Lindbergh’s St. Louis-made trans- 

Atlantic plane really dominates that 

ANOTHER CERTIFIED PRODUCT OF section. Kansas and Missouri are com- 


ing to the front just as rapidly in avi- 
a PAPER COMPANY ation as Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
(SOUTHERN DIVISION) 


and other eastern cities which are laying 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. » great stress on aviation. 

MILLS: “The rarity of aircraft accidents 
Bastrop Mill, Bastrop, Louisiana Camden Mill, Camden, Arkansas around Kansas, owing to the good fly- 
Louisiana Mill, Bastrop, Louisiana ing country, has kept up the confidence 
(Under Construction) Mobile Mill, Mobile, Alabama in aviation in that section, and has pro- 
. vided a valuable foundation for the alr- 

craft production business.” 
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When writing to INTERNATIONAL Paper Company please mention Nation’s Busines: 
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METAL STAMPINGS 4nd ASSEMBLING 









The Heintz organization is serving me ods, up to the minute 
an increasing number of con- equipment and an aggressive 
cerns who find metal stampings pétgennal of master craftsmen 
the way fo more attractiveness esse unusual skill in handling 
your tra? problems. Our organiza- 
ne in production costs. \ a ed res urces are af your 





in their products, at substantia 








Ne, 


Sk MURAC TURING “COMPANY, 
Front Street and Olney. Avenue 


When writing to Hetntz MANUFACTURING Company please mention Nation's Business 





Philadelahiay:Pennsylvania 
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— personal. 
damage claims \§ 
—and unused ~ 
yard space—can 
be eliminated 
with a barrier of i 
Page Fence. One 
of the 53 Page 
Service Plants 
will help you plan. 

No obligation. ; 
Write the Page ¢ 
Fence Association, 
520 N. Michigan 
Avenue (Dept. 58), 
















nation~wide service 


53 service plants 


CHAIN LINK=—GALVANIZED OR 
COPPERWELD 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


* 
Investigate! 


Page Fabric avail- 
able in Copperweld 
non-rusting wire— 
reduced upkeep— 
lifetime service. 


“Boundary Lines’ tells 

how to beautify and pro- 

tect —— A request 
rings it. 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Are We Resteanmeall Today? 


(Continued from page 24) 

it. Runs on banks were universal. People 
lacked food. Streets were deserted. Docks 
rotted. Theaters and concert halls were 
empty. Rents tumbled from $1,200 to 
$450. Land could not be sold at any 
price.” 

Peopleabandoned their eastern homes, 


| plastered with debts, for “the trackless 


forests and plains of the West.” Banks 
were loaded with “foolish land specula- 
tions, which they could not sell.” Tax 
collectors refused to take payment in 
paper currency and demanded gold. 

I wish there were records of the banks 
that failed, or staggered to the knees at 
this period; but there are not—at least 
none not more or less in dispute. Fed- 
eral supervision was still very loose; 
and federal supervision may have worn 
blinders. The whole truth might have 
countered the remedy and seared the 
patient to death. 

Of course, the Government came to 
the rescue and rushed an agent to Lon- 
don to raise gold on American public 
and private shares in banks, in shipping, 












On September 18 Jay Cooke closed the doors 


in lands, and in rails. So out of a great 
evil, a great good came. European jp. 
vestors began financing the growth o{ 
America. 

While this move curbed the firs 
crash, interest had to be paid on those 
loans from abroad. Thus the second jolt 
came in 1839; and the two panics be. 
came known as “twin convulsions.” 

The signs of the second convulsion 
came in symptoms of which wise heads 
take nervous cognizance today—the 
banks of England and France raised 
their rates and gold began dribbling 
away to Europe insmall, obscure month- 
ly shipments. Of course, people proved 
then as they do now that that was a 
good thing. Too much gold meant too 
much inflation, money too easy, specu- 
lation, and rash ventures. But the wise 
heads knew that down beneath there 
lurked the dangerous undertow that 
might suck to ruin. 

If the gold went off on a gay excur- 
sion to Europe and Asia and the public 
in America suddenly in mob fury wanted 
gold for paper money, what is called a 





























CULVER SERVICE 


of his bank. Jay Cooke! Men couldn’t believe it 
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HEREVER a 

line of standard 
products is to be 
crated for shipment, 
wastes can be elim- 
inated and many 
economies effected 
through the use of 
cut-to-size crates— 
designed and tested 
by the Weyerhaeuser 
Laboratory method. 


excur- 
Dublic 
anted 
lled a 


€ you paying for needless lum- 
ber? Or excess freight bills? Is 
space used that might be devoted to 




















production—or labor that could be 





dispensed with? Is money tied up 

in unprofitable crating equipment? Are damaged shipment 
claims as low as they could well be? These are wastes in 
crating—unsuspected by manufacturers. 


» » » 
The greatest lumber producing organization in the world has 


developed the Laboratory Method of Crating Analysis and 
Design which is ferreting out these leaks for many manufac- 
turers—and stopping them by the use of scientifically designed 
crates, made of light weight Crating Lumber, cut-to-size and 
bundled ready for immediate assembly, or nailed into sections 
as the need may be. 

If your own products are standardized it will pay you to have 
your Cratesanalyzed bytheWeyerhaeuser Laboratory Method.The 
service Costs you nothing and does not obligate you in any way. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


+ 

















FABRICATED WOOD PARTS 


> 
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Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has now entered upon still another 
phase in the program of broadening its service to industry. By contract 
fabrication at the mills of Wood Parts for later assembly into finished 
Products it makes available the savings effected through large scale 
Specialist manufacture. Your inquiry is invited. 


When writing to WerverHaruser SALes 
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THE WEYERHAEUSER 
LABORATORY METHOD 


What It Is 


1st A qualified Weyerhaeuser representative 

calls, sizes up any opportunities there 
may be for saving you money and makes the 
necessary arrangements for a scientific labo- 
ratory study of your packing needs. 


A sample of your product is shipped 
2nd to the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory in 
Cloquet, Minn., in your present crate. 


3rd Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers study 
: your crate from the standpoint of any 
improvementsthatcan be made—in efficiency, 
appearance, amount of lumber consumed, 
freight saving through the use of lighter 
weight woods, less labor cost, greater ease 
or speed of assembly in the packing room. 

4th A new crate is designed, built and 

tested in the laboratory. 


5th The most economical and efficient kind, 
. thickness and width of lumber is de- 
termined. 


6th The most efficient order of assembly of 

' the various members and sections is de- 
termined,also the correct method of nailing, 
the correctsize ofnails,and the best method 
of packing the merchandise into the crate for 
safe delivery to destination. 


7th Your sample product is shipped back 

~** to you in the new crate—an actual 
shipping test. (Additional shipping tests are 
arranged forif necessary.) 


Sth Weverhaeuser submitsto youa detailed 

proposition for the furnishing of your 
crates, Cut-to-size,and carriedto any desired 
stage of fabrication that seems most practical 
and economical/rom your standpoint. 


What It Does 


The Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method of 
crate design stops the wastes in crating: 


lst It saves in freight bills both by scien- 
tificdesign, eliminating excessmembers, 
and by the application of strong light weight 
woods, 


2nd By furnishing your crates, made up in 

sections, or Cut-to-size, neatly bundled 
and ready for assembly, it frees factory floor 
spacefor profitable manufacturing operations. 


3rd It reduces to a minimum or eliminates 
investment in crating equipment. 


4th It lowers overhead costs by cutting 
“‘no profit” shipping room operations 
to a minimum. 


5 th It reduces “bad condition’’ claims—by 
proper crate design as well as by assur- 
ance that only good lumber is used. 


6th It lowers your freight bills on lumber. 
You pay no freight on waste. 
7 7 : 


ACK of the Weyerhaeuser Labo- 

ratory Method—making it of sound 
practical use to industry—are all the 
Weyerhaeuser knowledge of lumber, 
expert crating experience and all the 
Weyerhaeuser resources in fine light 
weight woods and manufacturing and 
fabricating facilities. Even if non- 
standardization of your product—and 
consequently of your crating require- 
ments—makes the use of Cut-to-Size 
Crates impractical, you will find that 
the use of Weyerhaeuser Light Weight 
Crating Lumber brings decided econ- 
omies. We shall be glad to study your 
requirements by the Labora- 
tory Method and make recom- 
mendations. 





——> + 





Crating Division 
WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


, cee che . 
Company please mention Nation’s Business 











To Prevent Rust— 
PARKERIZE 


WHY tolerate Rust? Today the art of metal finishing has 
been developed to a point where rust can be eliminated. 
‘*Rust-proof’”’ is now an essential quality of the final finish 
of any high-grade article built of iron or steel. Leaders of 
industry everywhere recognize this fact. 


Parkerizing 


Hundreds of manufacturers of 
bolts, nuts and other machined 
parts, as well as castings and 
stampings, are giving their prod- 
uct the added quality of being 
“rust-proof because Parkerized.”’ 


Parkerizing is a commercially 
practical method of rust-proofing 
which is available alike to the 
large or small manufacturer, fit- 
ting perfectly into modern pro- 
duction. 


Send for our book, “‘Parker Rust- 
proofing Process,’’ and get the 
complete story. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 


2175 Milwaukee Ave. 


To prevent Enamel peeling— 


BONDERIZE 


When 





writing to Parker Rust-Proor Co. 


Bonderizing 


Just as long as paint or enamel 
holds to the surface—steel cannot 
rust. 


Bonderite is a chemical primer, 
quick in application, efficient, 
low in cost. It is a Parker Product 
for use only under paint, enamel 
or lacquer—it is not a substitute 
for Parkerizing. 


Bonderized fenders, hoods, gas 
tanks, refrigerators and metal 
furniture hold the enamel and 
therefore cannot rust. 


Write today for acopy of 
‘‘Bonderite and Enamel.’’ 


co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


































































please mention Nation’s Business 
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panic would occur even though yoy 
might call the panic a readjustment, or 
a healthy reaction, or a correction in a 
crazy market. 

It is almost sardonic, too, to recall 
that a century ago every one had proved 
that we were so prosperous we were 
panic-proof. It is true that the banks 
thought they had a fool-proof machine 
tied up to function mechanically in sup- 
plying all credit needed; but behind 
every machine is Man—and Man isn’t 
fool proof. 

What rescued the nation from the 
ruin of the Twin Panics of 1837-39 was 
one of those curious parallels in a lot o} 
simultaneous movements which men ex- 
plain by saying, “America traveled in 
luck”’ or, “‘a Divine Destiny foreordered 
by a Divine Architect,” or ‘‘Fate!” 

There has never been a panic in Amer- 
ica from 1837 to 1921-22 that has not 
been relieved unexpectedly by a huge 
crop, corn or wheat, which brought 
back gold from the rest of the world. 

The Mexican War left the United 
States with the new cotton territory of 
Texas, the mineral and wool lands of 
New Mexico, Arizona and California. 

And then, right in those very years, 
gold was discovered in California. Gold, 
of all things on earth which the United 
States Treasury and the American 
banks needed most to get back on their 
feet, gold in such quantities that the 
prospects went to men’s heads and 
drove them mad. The trek to the gold 
fields became a stampede. 

Now come to the panic of 1873. The 
Civil War had passed. High prices dur- 
ing the war had helped the West more 
than the war had hurt it. After the 
war, disbanded soldiers had flocked to 
the West either to homestead free land 
or to buy land at $1.25 an acre, which 
they would resell at $15 to $20. Fast as 
population stampeded to the West, rails 
pushed West faster. But there were 
mutterings from ominous storm clouds 
on the horizon. 


The farmers’ sorry plight 


THE farmers were neither prosperous 
nor contented. The politicians were 
dancing thither and yon to catch the 
farm vote. The sudden increase in farm 
output resulted in a fall of prices. Farm- 
ers felt they were being sucked into a 
maelstrom of ruin over which they had 
no control. They had to buy all they 
needed in a home market and sell all 
they raised on a world market. The 
home market was up. The world mar- 
ket was down. 

The European war had thrown good 
American securities back on the market 
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“Serves and Survives’ 


INSPIRING 


Somewhere in your organization, there is a young man who is 

preparing himself to sit at your desk. For him, and for all 
others who work with you, let your office be an inspiration. 
G. Good desks are the tools of success. They make work 
easier to do—they inspire respect among your associates and 


™ a among your visitors. (| Beauty, dignity, practical utility and 
me i siew-Shelving —-- permanence—those are the qualities you buy in GF Allsteel 
sates» Date Cabinets Desks. Their purchase is a lifetime investment in satis- 
Desks . Tables . Supplies faction. Their beauty endures for generations. a « 





THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio “ Canadian Plant: Toronto 





THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. - Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Desk Catalog. 
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FIFTH AVENUE 
SEIS THE STYLE 


KEMP PROCESSES THE CLOTH 


American and Canadian Textile 

Industry is solely a history of 
merit that the years have proven. 
Throughout both countries the cotton 
and silk finishing plants in over- 
whelming numbers singe, calender and 
tenter with the aid of the Improved 
Kemp Automatic Gas System. Eighty 
per cent of the Nation’s bleachers find 
maximum efficiency in the Kemp Sys- 
tem. 


Ts leadership of Kemp in the 


Constant, dependable, economical— 
reducing labor and fuel, bettering 
working conditions and improving the 
product that’s the story of Kemp— 
not alone in the textile world, but in 
the very industry in which you are en- 
gaged—-where the proper application 
of heat is so important a factor. 


Every new installation is treated as 
an individual engineering feat—giving 
you the assurance of specific engineer- 
ing to meet the job in your plant with 
the characteristic Kemp results that 
have made Kemp so popular in all 
process heating fields. 


What the Improved 
KEMP SYSTEM 
Can Do For You! 


Your free copy of illustrated book 
explaining advantages of Improved 
Kemp Automatic Gas System is ready. 
a send your letterhead—no obliga- 
ion. 


BALTIMORE, 





When writing please mention Nation's Business 





at falling values. Bonds fell in price. 
Jay Cooke had undertaken to finance 
the building of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad; but the Franco-Prussian War, 
throwing American securities back on 
the American market, demoralized both 
the American and European bond mar- 
ket. Came a day when Cooke could sell 
no more bonds and a year later came a 
day he could not meet the interest on 
bonds already sold. 

In the Civil War, paper money paid 
gold debts. Many a farmer and merchant 
got out from under a load of debt at 
that time by paying off loans and mort- 
gages in paper worth half the debt in 
gold. If they had stopped there, they 
would have grown rich; but they didn’t. 
Here came the Franco-Prussian War 
with high prices again; and the Amer- 
ican public plunged headlong into deep- 
er debts for greater riches. 

Gold standards had come back. These 
new paper debts had to be paid in gold; 
and with the end of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, prices and profits in America 
dropped. Men found themselves loaded 
with debts they could not pay. They, 
too, either sold their Northern Pacific 
at a sacrifice or demanded their “‘pound 
of flesh” in that seven per cent interest 
on bonds now sinking in the market. 

All the summer of ’72 contractors on 
the Northern Pacific became aware that 
money from Jay Cooke was coming 
west more and more slowly, but “the 
big group” had such unbounded faith 
in the firm which had pulled the Civil 
War through tighter places that no 
shivers went down their spines till Cooke 
appeared before them in person in 
August and told them frankly the coun- 
try had ceased buying Northern Pacific 
bonds and that they would have to 
raise a loan on their individual credit to 
go ahead with the work. 


Rumblings from the west 


GOVERNMENT revenues were piling 
up, the public debts were going down. 
Mills were running full blast. Trade was 
buoyant. Only the farmers of the Granger 
States were grumbling and Wall Street 
said they always grumbled anyway. 

“‘Let ’em grumble,” said Wall Street. 

On with the dance. 

The dance went on to September of 
’73. On September 17 for some reason 
stock margins began to melt like snow 
in sunlight. “Wildcat” rails were blamed. 
The best and soundest systems in the 
country went off 20 to 40 points in a 
day. Then, September 18, Jay Cooke 
closed the doors of his banks. He could 
not meet the interest on the Northern 


Pacific bonds. The Black Friday of 1873 
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became one of the most famous crashes 
of the century. 

Men couldn’t believe it. Jay Cooke! 
Impossible as the collapse of the Bank 
of England! Hundreds of thousands of 
employes in every walk of life were laid 
off in a week. Gloom became panic 
fright—blind animal terror. Banks, little 
weak rails, trust companies, and fac- 
tories suspended operations. 

“The rush to the Stock Exchange was 
so great it was feared galleries would 
collapse,” said a contemporary account. 

Down went 30 banking houses in New 
York in 24 hours, followed by 11 more 
allied financial concerns in three days. 
The Stock Exchange shut its doors 
September 20. Men had been fighting 
in the streets to gain access to banks 
and withdraw deposits. Life-time sav- 
ings had been destroyed as by fire. 

A panic is an ugly thing at any time. 
The panic of ’73 was the worst the 
United States had ever known. 


An inevitable debacle 


BUT even if there had been no Jay 
Cooke and no Northern Pacific, the 
panic of 73 would have been inevitable. 
The stench of the Erie was at its height. 
Investors were losing faith in all rails. 

Men who thought themselves rich in 
land found themselves poor, swamped 
with land. They couldn’t sell without 
losing all and they couldn’t hang on 
without going deeper into debt. Prices 
had fallen for all they had raised. 
Drought years, debt, depressed prices, 
gambles in farming for quick returns, 
the growth of the Granger movement 
from a few lodges in 1867 to 1,600,000 
members a few years later all boded il! 
for prosperity. 

Rails had been built west of the 
Mississippi notoriously faster than pop- 
ulation could support them. Eastern 
management continued blind to the real 
situation. 

Hadn’t everyone predicted a collapse 
after the Civil War and it hadn’t come? 
Pshaw! The next turn of the wheel and 
business would be on the upgrade in a 
whirl. Men believed what they wanted 
to believe, and they didn’t want to be- 
lieve prosperity could pause or plunge. 
The pyramid of hopes grew wider and 
wider at the top and the foundation of 
real values grew narrower. 

First the crest, then the trough—but 
always the tide sweeping onward. When 
storms break the tide has little care for 
the craft that is engulfed. The Northern 
Pacific chanced to be a big spectacular 
wreck. That is all. 

Now come to the panic of 1893. 

It was produced by two curious paral- 
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lakes. 


HEN the catcher signals for the batter’s 
weakness ...a fast ball or a curve, shoulder 
or knee high, close in or cutting the outside 
corner of the plate... control alone determines 
whether the pitcher can put the right kind of 


“a pitch” in the right place. 


Control enables the pitcher to put all his 





speed and “‘break”’ on the ball— even ina pinch. 
Without control he must ease up in order to 
“set it over’, and hits sail to all corners of 


the park. 


Just as control decides the effectiveness of 
the pitcher’s speed and curves, so Motor Con- 
trol determines how efficiently electric motors 
do their job . . . how much time, labor, and 


money they really save. 


Properly selected and applied, Motor Control 
harnesses electric motor power to the specific 
demands of the job . . . saves time and labor... 
assures dependable production by protecting 
} De pwr a rr against disorganizing motor failures. Power so 
controlled, so insured, turns out products at 


— 


13 = Ww i H h Or ; 3 the speed required for today’s competition. 


Thirteen Times Cutler-Hammer Motor Control provides these 


I = ae of Control advantages to the fullest extent. It is specified 
Ne tg by industrial executives on the complete ma- 


in Electric Motors 


dustries today provide working 
capacity equal to 250 million 


® 
“ae : ww 7 . 
a j Ss ea oOrse chines they buy... purchased by them for 
workmen. That is more than 13 
times the actual number of men 


t each motor they install... and if they produce 
on 

than 

enployed. How effectively this 


oreny od’ “annette VA ‘ j % ; r * F i cluded as a guarantee of unfailing performance. 

used to bring down costs is de- = 

termined by the care with which 
Motor Control is selected. 


motor-driven equipment for sale to other 


plants, Cutler-Hammer Motor Control is in- 


This confidence in Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control has been built, maintained, and 
strengthened through over 30 years of success 
... over 30 years of achievement in bettering 


Motor Control and its application. 





CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MMER _ 





_CUTLER 


The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 


Hammer, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 








When writing to CUTLER- 























To flatten the dips 


in your sales chart 
SELL BY AIR 


Wider markets—wider sales—with fewer 
drastic declines when business goes bad in 
local territory: more accounts booked with 
no increase in personnel—more intensive 
cultivation because of more frequent per- 
sonal contacts; these are points of profit in 
selling by air—these, the contribution of 
aviation to business. 

For flying cuts distance in two—dis- 
counts time tables and traffic, and doubles 
productive hours. 

To business, thus 1n tune with today, 
Command-Aire comes with swift, safe 
transportation—sturdily built planes, pow- 
ered by aviation’s proven motors and priced 
as low as $3,350, Little Rock. 

Internationally famous for its stability*, 
Command-Aire performs with steady air- 
worthiness provided through engineering** 
advantages found in no other plane. For it 
is upon the design itself, plus structural 
integrity, as approved by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce (under whose exacting 
eye each type of ship must qualify) that 
passenger and pilot depend. 

For executives, salesmen—and profes- 
sional men—we have published an enlight- 
ening folder on the cost of flying for busi- 
ness, which will be mailed promptly on re- 
quest. Write for it now and let us arrange 
an early demonstration flight. 


COMMAND-AIRE, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 
General Distributors: 
CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 
27 West 57th Street, New York City 
which handles Command-Aire at its 36 airports and in 
cooperation with Command-Aire distributors 








*COMMAND.-AIRE test pilots leave the cockpit and 
ridethe fuselage bare-back’’ while the plane flies on 
under perfect self-control. This is in no sense a stunt 
but an everyday demonstration of COMMAND- 
AIRE’S trustworthy stability. 


COMMAND-AIRE 


ST 


**COMMAND-AIRE’S Chief Engineer, Albert Vol- 
mecke, came direct to usfrom 12 years with Heinkel 
of Germany, one of Europe’slargest and most success- 

ul builders of air transport. COMMAND-AIRE 
engineering embraces exclusive superior features 
found in no other plane. 


wy ? ? . , 
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lel movements. One movement was in 
Europe. The other was in America. The 
Baring Brothers of London had over- 
financed ventures in South America and 
had collapsed. Back to the American 
market came enormous quantities of 
American bonds and stocks from fright- 
ened European investors. The draining 
of gold back to Europe created “‘tight 
money.” 

Commercial failures in America in 
1893 were three times greater than in 
1873. Six mortgage companies, 13 loan 
companies, 554 banks went down in the 
crash. 

The public, reluctantly realizing this, 
found it could neither draw dividends 
nor sell its investments on a glutted 
and demoralized market. In America, 
neither farmers nor laborers were pros- 
perous; and if you consider what farm- 
ers sell and what labor buys, that was 
a bad weakening of the props to all 
prosperity. No use going back in the 
details. Suffice to say that though it was 
in no sense a rail panic, it threw into 
receivership 156 railroads. 

Now come back to whether we are 
panic-proof in America today. 

We may say we can never again have 
a rail panic like that of 1873. True. The 
overexpansion of rail building is past 
in America. Besides the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission forbids “watered 
stock” in rails. But the Interstate 
Commission has no control over other 
forms of huge mergers. Will they be 
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able to pay dividends on their huge 

stock values? Steel has, and the country 

grows fast; but will it grow fast enough 

to pay interest on present values? __ 
Who knows? 


Might we have a panic? 


WE MAY say we can never again be 
wrecked as in 1837 and 1893 by gold 
draining away to Europe for we have 
more gold reserves than all the rest oj 
the world. True, but again in a crisis 
of foreign affairs, how much of that 
gold might be called back to Europe, 
where a good deal of it is really owned? 

Again, who knows? 

We :nay say the overexpansion of fac- 
tories during the war now has been over- 
come by greater sales abroad and at 
home. Again true, but is Europe going 
to continue to buy from us if barred 
from our markets? And if she does, how 
is she going to pay for what she buys? 

We may say labor and capital will 
never again be such fools as to fight 
each other as in 1893; that labor and 
capital are now pulling together and 
that the higher labor is paid the more 
it will buy. 

All true, but again, if the foreign sales 
of our output from farm and factory 
begin to slack who is to pay labor? 

So thresh out the answer to the ques- 
tion for yourself. The best sign of our 
own times is the one in the subway 
stations—‘‘Watch Your Step!” 





How Do Fashions Get That Way? 


(Continued from page 34) 
to forecast the fashions-to-be, and to 
know with mathematical accuracy what 
fashions are. 

If fashion changed completely over- 
night, as some people think, such fore- 
casting would be impossible. But the 
whole point is, Fashion doesn’t change 
so suddenly. In women’s hats,the cloche 
—the small hat with close-fitting crown 
and narrow brim—became popular about 
five years ago. 

For several years there just wasn’t 
any hat, fashionably speaking, except 
the cloche. 

Gradually things happened to the 
cloche. The trend toward the feminine 
started and first the brim of the cloche 
was cut up over one eye and down over 
the other. 

Women liked the effect. Then other 
changes received acceptance. Cloche hats 
without brims came in, and are one of 


the prevailing hat fashions. Other hats 
have a wide brim added to the back, 
protecting the neck. Ear tabs have been 
added to others, and there are this 
season some rather distinct types of 
hats, most of them still resembling the 
simple cloche. 

After all, there isn’t much mystery 
about Fashion. She is steady and con- 
servative and slow to change her mind. 

But she does have to be watched and 
studied, for she doesn’t send out ad- 
vance publicity announcing her plans. 
While a new fashion is coming in that 
will gradually replace the prevailing 
one, another is passing out of sight. 

There will always be those who are 
too busy to watch and study and under- 
stand what’s going on, and they will 
have merchandise, if they are merchants, 
that will not be in demand. Perhaps 
they will wonder where fashions go when 
they stop and who stops them. 
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February 21st 
Ground broken for construction 








June 27th—Terminal completed in 100 working days 


SPEED 
RECORD 


on construction of 


UNION PRODUCE 





UNITED ENGINEERS \ 


& CONSTRUCTORS, INC 


combining 
The U.G. I. Contracting Co. 
Public Service Production Co. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
_ Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co. 





Specialists in the 
design and construction 





°. 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEEL MILLS 
POWER DEVELOPMENTS 
RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 
Construction of 
APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 


| 
| 
| 








OFFICE BUILDINGS 


PA 





TERMINAL 


Two buildings over 1000 feet long, 3 miles of concrete platforms, 
70,000 square yards of concrete paving, 10 miles of track 
—built complete in 100 working days! 


HE new Detroit Union Produce Terminal — described as the finest 
plant of its kind in the world — is now complete and serving the 
produce and transportation interests and, through them, the people of 


Detroit and vicinity. 

The new terminal was built in record time. 

Ground—covered with snow and ice and frozen to a depth of two 
feet-—was broken on February 21st. 

It took only 100 working days to build the terminal ! 

We designed and built the entire terminal, carrying along plans and 
construction at the same time. 


We offer to manufacturing and business interests an unusual expe- 
rience in the rapid construction — with or without design — of shops, 
factories, warehouses, railroad work, power developments, office and 
monumental buildings. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK NEWARK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO MONTREAL 
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rofits fade in... 


k Markets 


AN EDITORIAL BY 
W. C. DUNLAP, VICE-PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF SALES 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPAN:Y 


HE market skyline is receiving close scru- 

tiny these days. The pressure of dwindling 
margins has forced a searching examination of 
sales fields and sales procedure. Hit-or-miss 
techniques in selling are giving way to a tech- 
nique of selective control. Business has dis- 
covered that sales outlets which expand volume 
without expanding profits are parasites. Red-ink 
markets pay no dividends. 

More than two years ago we recognized the 
need for new selling methods to meet new busi- 
ness conditions. We studied our own market in- 
tensively and on the basis of this study we out- 
lined new policies of which the keynote has 
been concentration on preferred markets. This 
in turn is based upon the fact, proven by anal- 
ysis, that the great bulk of our busi- 


The results of these new policies have more 
than justified their adoption. To the company 
as a whole they have brought reductions in the 
cost of selling, increase in net profits, improve- 
ment in collections, growth even in volume 
which we were prepared to sacrifice if necessary 
to gain the benefits of better margins. To our 
salesmen they have brought better earnings. 
To our customers they have brought kindred 
advantages in improved service and closer 
acquaintance with improvements in our line as 


they are developed. 


We owe these results in part to a new and 
improved system of market analysis and to the 
development of Multigraph equipment specif- 
cally adapted to the needs of selective selling— 
equipment which makes it easy to reach specific 
markets with the exact type of sales effort 
adapted to their peculiar conditions. 

Our experience will perhaps be helpful to 
business executives who are faced with the 
problem of making volume yield more profit. 
If you will write me I shall be glad 





ness comes from a comparatively 
restricted list of customers. We now 
direct sales effort where it can yield 
the most profitable return. 


Do 


You Know Your 
Market? 


to discuss these experiences in greater 
detail with you. Please address yout 
letter to W. C. Dunlap, 1806 E. 40th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 








thew's nce MU TIGRAPH 


for today’s new selling conditions 


When writing to Tap American Mutrticrarn Sates Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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What's New in Aviation 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 


TIMULATION of aircraft sales 

through the convenience of time 

payments is seen in the new pro- 

visions in the Air Commerce 

Regulations. These provisions 
were drafted after joint conferences be- 
tween officials of the Department of 
Commerce and the Finance-Insurance 
Section of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The regulations for- 
merly made it impos- 
sible to license an air- 
plane in the name of 
the purchaser until he 
could submit a bill of 
sale showing definite 
ownership of the plane. 
Planes bought on time- 
payment plans had to be licensed in 
the name of the finance company hold- 
ing a lien on the plane, and the com- 
panies were held responsible for the 
acts of the pilot-purchaser if he was fined 
lor violation of the Air Commerce Act. 

Under the old regulations finance 
companies naturally hesitated to finance 
the purchase of planes on a time-pay- 
ment basis because of the risks they in- 
curred, and the ever-increasing difficul- 
lies of the system were viewed as an 
obstacle to the sale of aircraft. Now, by 
the terms of the new arrangement, air- 
planes that are purchased through the 
assistance of finance companies or some 
similar deferred-payment organizations 
may be licensed in the name of the 
purchaser, 


+ 
FEWER PERSONS are likely to gape 


; the enclosed cabin seaplanes of the 
udson River Navigation Company 





than stared at the creaking progress of 
Fulton’s epochal craft. Aviation is 
much too businesslike now to make a 
holiday for doubters. 

Certainly the beholders of the new 
planes will see nothing of “folly” in a 
service that links New York with 
Albany in a flight of 80 minutes. Two 
trips each way will be 
made daily. With this 
schedule in effect a 
choice of the “‘day boat”’ 
will rest between air and 
water. 


° 


WILL well-established 
air lines face as vigorous 
competition from the 
independent operator 
as the railroads have had from the bus? 
Frederick B. Rentschler, president of 
the United Aircraft and Air Transport 
Corporation, New York, thinks not. 

For reasons he points to the advan- 
tage of having a dependable income pro- 
vided through air-mail contracts. These 
contracts are awarded by the Post Office 
Department ‘‘on the basis of the com- 
pany’s ability to carry the mail satis- 
factorily, and once a contract is placed, 
no similar award will be made to a 
competing company.” It is unlikely, 
under present condi- 
tions, Mr. Rentschler 
believes, that a small 
air transport concern 
could operate without 
mail contracts on most 
routes and not show a 
loss at the end of the 
year. 

Another factor in fa- 
vor of the companies 





with large means is their ability to meet 
the high cost of sizable passenger units 
—multi-motored types with profitable 
load capacities. 

A new sort of competition may de- 
velop between air transport companies 
and railroads. Apparently this expan- 
sion of air travel to a more competitive 
contact with rail traffic rests on the 
growing public interest in aviation, 
the construction and improvement of 
airports and landing fields, and the con- 
tinual improvement of equipment, to- 
gether with theincreasing attention given 
to radio communication and to weather 
reporting. 

As air transport companies perfect 
their supporting services on the ground, 
it becomes more and more reasonable 
to expect provision for through travel 
by air rather than a continuance of the 
combination rail-and-plane schedules 
now in effect. 

* 


IF DR. ALEXANDERSON, of the 
General Electric Company, has his way, 
colored lights on the instrument panels 
of airplanes will give the pilots prompt 
warning of their nearness to the ground. 
Red, green, and yellow lights are used 
in this signal device. When the green 
light flashes, the pilot is 25 feet above 
ground; when the yellow 
light shows, he is 100 
feet up; and when the 
red light glows, he is 
only 50 feet clear. 

Big as the earth is, 
it does not reveal its 
nearness to a descend- 
ing aviator with the ex- 
actness essential to a 
safe landing. By day 
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THEW 
CENTER 
DRIVE 


HE CENTER DRIVE design, the result 
of both inspiration and hard work on 
the part of Thew engineers, makes a Thew 
Lorain shovel orcranedistinctfromany other. 


And this distinction has, for the owner of 
Lorain equipment, a tangible value — greater 
economy in operation, more profit from the 
work that is done. The proof is reflected in 
Thew sales which show an increase of 231% 
since the origination of the Center Drive 
four years ago. 


When the purchase of a power shovel or 
crane is being considered, the Center Drive 
is well worth investigating. 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO. : Lorain, Ohio 
Builders of power Shovels and Cranes for 34 years 





When writing to Tue Tuew Snover Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





the aviator may judge the distance by 
the height of pylons or other vertical 
markers at an airport. By night land- 
ing is not so easy, and in rain and f 
the pilot has no means of knowing 
absolute height above ground. 

To remedy this situation Dr. Alex. 
anderson set to work on the theory that 
the time interval required for a radio 
impulse to travel from a plane to the 
ground and back again to a receiving 
set on the plane might be practically 
adapted to a dependable altitude indi. 
cator. The apparatus, which is still in 
the experimental stage, consists of a 
visible meter recording ground distance 
up to 3,000 feet, and a radio unit which 
sends out a wave that may be picked 
up on other receivers. The echo or re. 
flected signal is picked up on the set in 
the plane. 

Unlike the “stop,” “go,” and ‘“cau- 
tion” messages of the same colors on 
the ground, Dr. Alexanderson’s red, 
green, and yellow lights will all signify 
caution. 


og 
his 
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WHETHER or not the horse is passing 
from the transportation scene, hay i 
being brought into a new use through 
the ingenuity of Harr Hiles of Gothen- 
berg, N. Dak. He plans to use baled 
hay in making shelters for airplanes. 
The hay is to be laid like brick, and 
each bale is to be sheathed in cement 
reenforced with steel. The building he 
has designed is circular in form, has one 
large door, and will house 20 planes. 
Stucco will be used to coat the interior 
and the exterior. 

As roughage for the horse or roofage 
for the plane, hay is closely related on 
the French side to the business of trans- 
portation. In the old days the stable 
was near the “hangar,”’ which in its 
simple youth signified merely a shed for 
vehicles. 

ry 


A CONVEYANCE costing from $7,500 
to $18,500, and with a life of only 1,000 
working hours for the engine and twice 
that period of time for the body does 
seem to provide its own sales resistance, 
as Edward A. Stinson, president of the 
Stinson Aircraft Corporation, publicly 
suggests. 

But to his mind, “the comparatively 
quick depreciation of the airplane ¢0- 
gine is the index of its tremendous efll- 
ciency,” and “the essence of this argu 
ment for the airplane is that it delivers 
its unprecedented amount of transpor- 
tation service quickly.” 

The way to talk to a prospective pur 
chaser of an airplane is not in terms ©! 
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nce by depreciation, Mr. Stinson reasons, but 
vertical in terms of passenger miles. The net DEPEND ABLEY 
t land- cost per passenger mile, as figured from 
ind fog the use of a Stinson-Detroiter model, is 
Ing his 3.39. Informative as that figure may 
seem as an isolated fact, it receives an 
- Alex. extra emphasis from the assertion that 
ry that “the passenger mile of an airplane is 
| radio worth more than twice the value of the 
to the passenger mile of the next fastest mode 
-elving of travel, the fastest steam trains, for 
‘cally the reason that the mile of the airplane 
€ indi- is more than twice as fast as a railroad 
Still in mile.” 
3 of a 
stance 
which THE time saving comes down to this 
picked judgment, “A. fifty-thousand-dollar-a- 
or re- year executive can save 12 hours by 
set in fying from New York to Chicago in- 
stead of going by train. A staff of high- Be Home of Penn Electric Switch Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
“cau- priced men can be transported by a| # 
cer ' Me y ; 3 PENN ELECTRIC SWITCHES automatically open or cl 
ors ON iuick plane hop instead of a long train | %& <n eteoutt wi -e eve 
quick ple I ’ g ts an electric circuit with a change of pressure, vacuum or tem- 
S red, journey. Instantly needed machine parts | & perature, and with absolute precision. 
signify or other urgently required supplies can| & The various types have found a wide range of application in- 
be rushed by air. .3 cluding Domestic and Commercial Refrigeration, Oil Burners, 
“The exons all f th aver a Boiler, Control, W ater and Booster Pumps, Air Compressors, 
he excess value of the mule by air | ¥ Electric and Unit Heaters, Signalling Devices, Steam Vul- 
: mounts so fast as to throw out all esti- | # canizers, Oil Failure Safety Attachments, and many others. 
nee. mates. Air-equipped businesses have an : It is a significant fact that as the motor element for each ther- 
hay is enormous competitive advantage.” : mostatic unit in these nationally known products, the Sylphon 
rough ; Bellows is the exclusive selection. 
r g t must be that an innate modesty | & 
othen- kept Mr. Stinson from expressing fai + | 
cept he g faith) # Control Absolutely Con 
baled in his own missionary service. Certainly | # wid stant 
lanes. there is ample justification for belief The Penn Electric Switch 
, and that reason as much as force of compe- pet , 
ement ee ee : pe A control of this char- 
; tition will prevail toward making Amer- acter must be very sensi- 
ng he ican business “‘air-equipped.” tive and accurate and ence 
as one adjusted to operate at a 
lanes. definite temperature or 
terior pressure, must remain ab- 
solutely constant. The 
Sylphon Bellows as used : 
sofage is highly desirable in ac- = 
ed on complishing this result. a 
/ They are universally flex- wos 
trans- ou 8 gy age ofa Type vad’ Euake “itaaes ible, will withstand pres- = 
ite s p extremely close ° 2 
stable Gitlasontial te te teed Webelede start ant sure far in excess of the — 
in its stop A cago or 2 ae ong normal pressures under pose 
t i m egrees to a ee" = 
ed for siealiiemnete of25 degreesand when supplied which they operate and pscim 
as a pressure awitch: sameentio’ can ye none of them could ever om ~ 
aried from one pound to a maximum o we 
fifteen vr wecoile a9 The Sylphon Bellows is be yas ing or — sau 
located within the cup. out in ordinary service. pn 
“enn THE ONE cloud on aviation’s bright | = The her Bellows S35 
nori7 1a . 
ne nontaoe i the problem of flying under V. 
' conditions of poor visibility. Smoke is The most sensitive and durable of all expansion members is 
r does a hazard for the avi the motor element in thousands of thermostats, in the most 
aviators and a bad b - P ; , ; - 
tance, business for the ai ‘ highly recognized radiator traps, refrigerating machines, in- 
of the Ta e aircraft industry. But dustrial and building temperature regulators and many other 
“ ‘LIS reasonably certain that visibility diaphragm applications. It was originated and patented by 
blicly will be steadily improved through the the Fulton Sylphon Company. 
electrification 
tively haiti a of railroads, the more ex- Our plant is the largest in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
) nsive use of oil-burning equipment thermostatic instruments and we invite those interested to submit to our engineers 
e en- and the increased ” f k ? er obligation) any problems involving Sylphon Temperature or Pressure 
as -con- trol. 
is effi- Suming aa se Of smoke-Con esses Address all Letters to Dept. N. 
ming devices. 
argu- \ » ve , 2 
sod | ie: measured against the national uy N 
7 s State of air-mi . 
it “te of air-mindedness, the communi- ULTON SYLPHON (0. 
= a continue the invitation to KNOXVILLE, TENN.,U.S.A. 
VdalCn Our sm wi ives i inci ities in U. S. A.—E R entatives, Crosby 
e pur: have one nOke” Will show that they | _Representativesde npany, Lid. 41-2 Foley St, London, W. I. England. Canadian 
ms of ment “ys a hazy idea of the require- Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada 
er ‘ents of aviation 


0. please mention Nation's Business 
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AILROADS are not what they 

used to be, as every traveler is 

discovering for himself. But it 

was to the variety of their oper- 

ations, rather than to the ob- 
vious increase in comfort, that General 
Atterbury alluded when he declared be- 
fore the Bond Club of New York that 
the word “railroad’”’ is no longer ade- 
quate to describe the service which the 
up-to-date carriers now offer the public. 
The railroads are not railroads only, he 
said, for they have become ‘“‘transpor- 
tation companies” in the fullest sense 
of the term. 


Along with General Atterbury’s testi- 
mony, a good deal of informative evi- 
dence has accumulated to show that the 
railroads are harnessing the new ways 
to the old ways of transportation while 
the old are still profitably serviceable. 
In this enlightened self-interest aviation 
is wisely regarded as a partner rather 
than as a competitor. The costly lesson 
recently learned from the encroach- 
ments of bus lines opened the eyes of 
railroad managements to the realization 
that all traffic is not inherently tribu- 
tary to rail routes. 

Not always did the earlier philosophy 
of self-sufficiency make way for the pres- 
ent policy of adaptation and coordina- 
tion. It would be truer to say that the 
changed attitude became effective only 
when dwindling railway traffic and de- 
pleted revenue provided an emphasis of 
fiscal importance that could not be ig- 
nored. Some of the losses have not been 
won back, yet the most significant gain 
in this contemporary realignment of 
transportation services is the vigorous 
alertness of the railroads to turn new 
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AS SEEN BY 
Raymond Willoughby 


developments to their own account, as 
well as to the public interest. So long as 
they are prompt in meeting progressive 
competition by the simple and effective 
method of alliance with it, the railroads 
will have no disturbing problems of ob- 
solescence. 
* 


BY THE RECKONING of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, the number of 
passenger automobiles in use at the end 
of 1928 did not greatly exceed 19,000,- 
000. That figure is a considerable mark- 
down from the estimated registration of 
more than 24,500,000 cars, widely cir- 
culated at the beginning of 1929. 

Allowing for buses, trucks, and other 
commercial vehicles, two reasons 
account for most of the discrepancy— 
duplications, and the fact that the regis- 
tration figures given out at the end of 
each year always include the cars that 
have been used for the last time that 
year, and have been given up as worn 
out, or have been destroyed in collisions, 
by fires, or through some other sort of 
accident. 

The registration figures are suscep- 
tible to a variety of interpretations, of 
course, but the man in the street prob- 
ably will continue to contend that the 
indicated shrinkage is more figurative 
than real. 


¢ 


T.C. POWELL, president of the Chica- 
go & Eastern Illinois Railway, has borne 
witness against science as a despoiler of 
railroad revenue. Railroads no longer 
haul iron ore to brick plants for use in 
coloring brick, he says, because science 
discovered that the color of brick de- 
pends on the heat applied in the kilns. 
Cement hauls have been shortened to 
less than 100 miles for any one road, he 
adds, because knowledge of the process- 
es of manufacture have been so widely 
applied that plants are now nationally 
distributed. 

The development of hydroelectric 
plants, the ability to reduce the quan- 





E PATTERN OF COMMERCE 


Mayqqqit! 


tity of coal consumed in generating 
power, and the broader distribution of 
power, as he points out, have also made 
inroads into the volume of rail tonnage. 
Another development of immediate sig- 
nificance to railroad operators is the pip- 
ing and water transportation of fuel oil. 

Against these losses should be set the 
traffic owing to new methods and new 
processes—the lumber substitutes from 
waste materials, and the mineral wall 
boards, for example. Science has had 
the railroads too much in mind to be 
held up as a traffic violator. 


¢ 


WHETHER THE saturation point is 
near or far for the automobile industry, 
there is still a market for new ideas. 
Significant of this progressive-minded- 
ness is the abandonment of the term 
“used cars’ by the Uppercu Cadillac 
Corporation of New York, one of the 
largest distributors in the East. Instead 
of the orthodox advertising of its trade- 
ins, this concern plays up style, prestige, 
and performance. In one colorful drive 
it sold refurbished transportation valued 
at $1,500,000. 

Moreover, one manufacturer is dick- 
ering with Sears, Roebuck & Company 


on the production of a light car for mail 
order distribution. Other signs point 
the fact that automobile dealers are con 
sidering the profit possibilities in selling 
airplane accessories and in equippins 
their shops to overhaul and reconditio? 
airplane motors—a job that has to % 
done fairly frequently if a plane is used 
regularly for long flights. 

These developments indicate that the 
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A signal system for your business 


Here is a method of control 
that gives you the vital facts 
and figures every day 


N EVERY business there are 

enough hazards... enough un- 
known factors . . . without the 
added handicap of late and un- 
reliable working data. 


The least that every executive 
should have is timely figures upon 
which to base important decisions. 
When he has the figures from each 
department—posted up to date every 
day—he has a signal system that 
tells him when to open the throttle 
and when to apply the brakes. 

Elliott-Fisher gives you these ad- 
vantages without interfering in the 


slightest way with your present 
4ccounting routine. Without add- 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company Name 
- stiiaea SE Avenue, New York City . 
0d, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


When writing to General Orrice EquipMEN? 


ing a man to your payroll, Elliott- 
Fisher compiles the figures every 
day for every department and at 
nine each morning presents you 
with a complete, concise summary. 


Yesterday’s orders, sales billed, 
accounts receivable and payable, 
bank balances... all the vital figure- 
facts you need, are posted and 
compared with the figures for the 
same day a week ago, a month ago 
and a year ago. 

At a glance you can tell exactly 
where you stand and then base 
your decisions on the facts of 
today, not on ancient history. Even 
when you are away from the office 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting-writing 
machine 


an Elliott-Fisher report can be for- 
warded every day, keeping you in 
touch with the tide of your busi- 
ness, almost as effectively as if 
you were at your desk. 


Thousands of the country’s lead- 
ing business firms depend on 
Elliott-Fisher. We'd like to tell you 
more about the part Elliott-Fisher 
fact-finding machinery plays in their 
success. Send, today, the coupon be- 
low to secure complete information. 















Address_— 





General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 


control of my business. 
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Corporation please mention 


Nation’s Business 
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Does Your Office 
play fair with you? 


Not if poor equipment is 
stealing energy that pro- 


ductive work should have 


HE office” ought to be comfort- 

able, since you spend half your 
waking time there. Its surroundings 
should stimulate good work. For 
how can your best work be done in a 
drab atmosphere? It can not. That’s 
why so many up-to-date businesses 
equip with Art Metal. 

They know that this fine furniture 
can grace the executive’s private 
room or bring highest efficiency to 
the general office. They know that 
Art Metal is less expensive in the long 


run. And they are careful of the im- 
pression their business home makes 
on visitors. 

Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for executive or 
staff; files for every possible require- 
ment; fire-safes of permanent, pre- 
tested protection; shelving; any office 
piece ... designed by engineers with 
forty years’ experience . . . executed 
by master craftsmen and reasonably 
priced. Best of all, first cost is last. 
Steel does not splinter, break or 
warp—and steel reduces fire hazard. 

See this attractive furniture and 
equipment finished in natural wood 
grains or rich olive green. See the 
wide variety of price and line... the 
most diversified line in the world. 
On display locally in over 500 cities. 





Write for beautiful color 
booklet of office interiors 


“Equipping the Modern Office” is illustrated with paint- 
ings by Lurelle Van Ardsdale Guild, widely known New 


York decorator. They suggest a few of the pleasing and 


FREE 


practical office interiors that may be achieved through 
the use of Art Metal Equipment. We shall be glad to 
send you a copy along with any of the catalogs listed be- 


low. Just write, mentioning the ones you wish. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


0 Desks 
[) Plan Files 
(] Fire Safes 


0 Shelving 


(- Upright Unit Files 

() Counter Height Files 

[) Herizontal Sectional Files 
0 Postindex Visible Files 
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STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








When writing to Tue Art Mera, Consteccrion Company please mention Nation’s Business 








industry does not see its salvation solely 
in export sales. There is still a good deal 
of yeast in the domestic considerations 


e 


PERHAPS IT was inevitable that the 
pencil makers should organize an inst}. 
tute. It is getting harder and harder to 
make a mark in this world without affij. 
iations and advice, 

Nelson B. Gaskill, one-time attorney 
general of New Jersey and chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, is presi- 


| dent of the Institute. He says it will 
| look into production, demand, and dis- 
| tribution. 


Sd 


| CARS that have gasped out their last 
| bit of usefulness, two million strong and 
| of a one-time value of two billion dol- 


lars, will in 1929 pass into oblivion 
throughsmash-ups, cremation, and junk- 
ing. So writes E. E. Duffy in a state- 
ment issued by the Portland Cement 
Association. Of organized destruction 
Mr. Duffy says that “bonfires, whose 
chief fodder are automobiles used to the 
point of exhaustion, are now the latest 
thing in making certain the complete 
removal of old wrecks from highways,” 
and that “‘Los Angeles and Chicago 
have both recently burned several hun- 
dred cars in public demonstrations.” 
Among the causes of this mortality 
he lists bad driving, which includes un- 
due ripping of gears and bumping into 
telephone poles and other cars. But most 
wearing and tearing, it seems, are bad 


roads—the ruts and holes which shatter 
the most vigorous car constitutions and 
send them into untimely retirement, 4 
situation which suggests a perversion 


‘of a famous commentary made I 


another connection: 


It ain’t the ’eavy ’aulin that ‘urts the 
auto’s frames; so 
It’s the ‘ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer 0! te 

bad, bad roads. 


° 


BETWEEN the lines of the interna 
tional agreement to preserve the glories 





|of Niagara is the fact that Nature 
| more the vandal than man. For yeals 
| human ingenuity has taken toll o! the 
| water for power. Millions benefited, but 
| the impressiveness of the Falls was co” 
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NAT 


curtailed. Conservationists 
to see spoliation. It now de- 
yelops that “this vast and prodigious 
e of water” must be saved from 


siderably 
pri yfessed 


cadenc 
its own perversity. 

Changes in the course of the stream 
have threatened to narrow the sweep 
of the falls and to lessen their distinc- 
tive grandeur. Now it is proposed to 
construct a few unobtrusive weirs to 
direct some of the water from the center 
pack toward the sides of the stream. 
By this intervention of engineering, 
man would put a supernatural em- 
phasis on the enduring magnitude of 
the familiar cataract. 


¢ 


WHEN SOUND and fury are linked in 
the “talkies,” the mob must know its 
cue or the reproduction will be bedlam. 
Even the traditional stage whisper must 
be stifled. All extraneous sounds must 
be kept out if production costs are to be 
kept down. 

As for desired sounds, plain, fancy 
and assorted noises are now turned on 
at need. Does the director want the roar 
of traffic? Very well. A phonograph rec- 
ord has been made to give that effect at 
a moment’s notice. Does he want the 
hoarse blast of a steamship’s siren? It 
is all ready for him on the disk. Should 
his “sound-effect man’”’ break the bad 
news that the whistle record is cracked, 
the director will be fairly sure that he 
can get another just as good at the 
phonograph shop. Canned and concen- 
trated, these property noises conserve 
time and money. 


SJ 


PUPPIES THAT HOWL in the still- 
ness of the night are neighborhood nuis- 
ances and the noise they make is un- 
lawful, according to a statement by the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Dogs that bark and destroy the 
nocturnal rest of people in nearby houses 





‘at cluck in the customary manner 
Nuisances in the opinion of some 


“tatement is made as to what 





nuisances under the law, but chick- | 


%' noise a chicken would have to | 
order that its presence in a | 


orhood would be held unlawful, 
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Shipments “F. A. St. L.” 
(Flyaway St. Louis)— means 
arrival at destination within 
5 hours at any point within 
the 500-mile St. Louis Cir- 
cle whose population exceeds 
50,000,000 people. 


For information on avia- 
tion opportunities in the 
St. Louis District, write 


DEPT. A-8 
Industrial Bureau of the 
Industrial Club of St. Louis 








THE NATURAL 


When writing to INpusTRIAL CLUB OF ST. I 
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Engin 
| MEN to Run Them, t00/ 


MAN-POWER is the vital factor in Avi- 
ation today! Who will man the merchant 
ships of America’s air fleet? Whence will 
come the pilots of the sky; the ground 
men; the mechanics; the builders; and the 
engineers? 


St. Louis, center of aviation activities, is 
fast developing an army of such trained 
men. Here the production of men keeps 
pace with the output of planes and en- 
gines. They are coming by the hundreds 
from St. Louis’ Aviation Schools. In four 
of these, more than a thousand men are 
enrolled today... And new schools are be- 
ing founded. 


Opportunity for the Indi- 
vidual.... Expert Man: 
Power for the Manufacturer 


For here, winging through the Middle 
West, air-transport is an accomplished 
fact. Passengers, mail and freight are 
moving on schedules clocked like a 
transcontinental express. Behind every 
ship that flies are the pilots, mechanics, 
riggers, radio operators, chemists, elec- 
tricians, navigators, aeronautical and air- 
port engineers, airport managers, traffic 
solicitors, salesmen and others—the men 
who make commercial aviation possible. 


If ambition beckons to a career in practical 
aviation, aloft or on the ground, here in St. Louis 
is your best instruction. Here is every facility, 
machine, engine, ground, plane. Here your 
instructors are nationally know. Here you can 
learn a specialized profession. 


If you are a manufacturer, here are the men to 
take your drawings and create the ships that 
your designers plan. Here are men who know 
.. «the men to build your planes, and fly them, too! 


co"? 

















CENTER OF AVIATION 
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Every Clinton Welded 
joint ts a positive anchor- 
age of the reinforcement 
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AN made mountains become cities .... these are | 
linked together by endless ribbons of roads... . | 
a water is stored to quench the thirst of their popula- 


tion .. .. and solid barriers protect them from fire and 


flood . . . . when wire becomes reinforcement ... 


concrete, 


Over a quarter of a century ago, when the possibilities of 
concrete were first being realized, this company gave Clin- | 
ton Welded Fabric to the engineering world. It was the | 


first welded fabric for concrete reinforcement. 


Architects and Engineers have learned to rely on the 
strength and uniformity of the welded joint. So successful 
has it proven that, today practically every fireproof build- 
ing, road, reservoir, levee and any other bit of concrete 
construction has this type of reinforcement built into it as 


n integral part. 


Pioneer work is typical of the service rendered to mankind 
by the Wickwire Spencer Steel Company. They not only 
. . wire that is as uniform as 
. . . but fabricate wire in a thousand 


make the finest of wire .. 
wire can be made. 


tterent torms and show the world how to use it. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 
43-49 East 42nd Street, New York City 
W orcester 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Atlanta _ 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 
Portland 











WICKWIRE SPENCER 


Wire Products 











ng to Wickwier Spencer Street Co please mention Nation’s Business 


| but as long as it conducts itself in the 
| “customary manner’”’ the neighbors can. 
not complain. 

A lawful business is not a nuisance jn 
itself, but it may be carried on in 4 
manner to become a nuisance. For ex. 
ample, blasting in a quarry that makes 
an adjacent building unsafe and starts 
| cracks in its walls may expose the oper. 
ating company to liability for damages. 
Hospitals operated so as to disturb and 
undermine the health of persons living 
nearby, and the emission of smoke in 
quantities to cause physical distress 
may be adjudged nuisances. 

To quote the association, “the law 
sees to it that the home owner can live 
in peace and the statutes act to protect 
him from polluted air, noise, danger, 
| and even from headaches.” With such 
| optimism in the premises it may not be 
| too much to hope that the rare zone of 
| silence will come to a larger usefulness 

in a movement to zone for silence. 
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|IT IS POSSIBLE that the reported 
readiness to walk a mile for one brand 
of cigaret is only the natural enthusi- 
| asm of inspired advertising. For it is 
| hard to believe that the public would 
| willingly trudge up and down stairs to 
| do business errands of other sorts. Take 


ee . oe becomes Reinforcement | all the elevators out of stores and office 


buildings, and business probably would 
| suffer a severe stroke of paralysis. Yet 
it was not so long ago that an elevator 
| ride was a treat—an experience to be 
| had only at a price, as the Irving Trust 
| Company discovered when considering 
| the erection of new banking headquar- 
| ters in New York. 
| The first elevator was an amusement 
device. It was a crude affair, belt- 
driven, spur-geared machine operated 
by steam. Its builders played the hunch 
that it would captivate the crowds at 
fairs and parks. Their judgment was 
good. 

A ride was sold for “the small sum o! 
ten cents, one dime.”’ The ballyhoo men 
shouted, and the crowd surged forward 
to pay its dimes for the brief privilege 
of slowly being lifted and lowered on a 
creaking platform. “Enjoy that new ex- 
perience! Rise from the ground. Going 
up! Going up!” 

Passenger elevators of our day make 
nothing of 600 feet a minute. The 1m- 
mediate significance of the elevator !s 
readily apparent. Not so easily visible 
is the fact that it has revolutionized 
building construction, multiplied land 
values, and changed basic considera- 
tions of building plans and costs. It 's 
at once the inner symbol and the serv!- 
tor of our vertical civilization. 
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The only complete adding and 
accounting machine service in 


America 
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4 “ 
we yj on 


The executives of a nationally 
known firm found they couldn’t 
intelligently administer the affairs 
of the corporation as long as they 
depended upon inadequate figures 


that were slow in coming. 


It wasa Remington Rand Business 
analyst who surveyed their prob- 
ee prescribed the remedy. 


Accounting machines came in! 


Ag 
Big 


: 


1 E/ 
» 
Y 
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Now, this firm gets daily figures 
on production, purchasing, sales, 
expenses, bank balance, and net 
profit. For the first time, the man- 
agement has attained real busi- 
ness control. 


To any firm with any sort of ac- 
counting problem, Remington 
Rand offers the advice of one of 
its business technicians .. . with- 


out cost or obligation. 









Heretofore, business men consid- 
ering the application of machine 
accounting methods have had to 
weigh the technical arguments of 
a legion of salesmen each with a 
single type of machine to sell. But 
since Remington Rand has con- 
solidated the leading makers of 
accounting equipment, you have 
the impartial and expert advice of 
one man who selects from among 
30 models the one machine that 
best fits your needs. 


There’s a Remington Rand man 
in your city ready to help. Tele- 
phone for him today. 

































DALTON Adding and Accounting Machines 


Remi 





When writing to AccounTING MacHiNe Division ReMING 


Accounting Machine Division 
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BUSINESS SERVICE 








REMINGTON Bookkeeping and Billing Machines 


Rand 


Executive Offices, Buffalo, N.Y. - - Sales Offices in all Leading Cities 


ron Ranp Business Service please mention Nation 





POWERS Accounting Machines 
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©Koleseeh 


soleseenee 


—a costly industr J ial 
disease @ 


EAKY roofs that dam- 
age stored material— 
draughty cracks and 
seams that make heating 
costs soar—these are the 
items that drainyourprof- 
its—they’re the costly toll 
of inadequate buildings. 


For practically every in- 
dustrial purpose there’s a 
Maryland Metal Building 
built “Standard” to save 
you time and money. 
They're rigid, fire-proof, 
permanent—and ready 
for immediate shipment. 


Today—get our illustrated 
catalog and a “‘ Request 
for Estimate’”’ 


META 
MARYLAND gi DING COMPARY 


2700 Race Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Built for Permanence’”’ 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


IS YOUR CREDIT 
Good—or Bad? 


F it is good it is because it is known 
| that you have the ability and col- 

lateral to meet your obligations and 
pay your debts. 


You can always borrow money if 
you have the collateral. 


But suppose you die before you have 
repaid your loans—suppose your 
collateral, sound as it may have 
seemed, deteriorates,—what is to sat- 
isfy your creditors then? 


More and more are bankers asking 


the prospective borrower about his 
life insurance. 


Establish your credit through a 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTON. MAssacnuSETTS 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St. Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, “Business 


Life Insurance for Executives.” 
to cover postage. 


I enclose 2c. 











| N.B. 
— OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS—! 
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When Trained Men Are Needed 


(Continued from page 43) 
national institution, the Ingersoll-Rand 


Company of Phillipsburg, N. J., and 


Easton, Pa., requires them on occasion 


| to accompany its employment represen- 


tatives on out-of-town recruiting mis- 
sions. These department heads learn for 


| themselves the facts about labor supply 
| and demand and the wage rates prevail- 


| ing in allied and competitive industries. 


| More to the point, they learn to inter- 





| viewand employ men, and thus put them- 
| selves in a position where later they can- 
| not dismiss mechanics they have em- 
| ployed without in a measure confessing 
| what no human cares to confess—that 
_he has failed to size up properly a fel- 
| low artisan’s ability. 


They back their judgments 


WHEN they go back to their knitting 


| they are at greater pains to vindicate 


their own judgments than they were in 
cases where employment agents hired 
mechanics for them. 

But what of the enterprise distant 


| from those labor areas where machinists 


are more readily obtainable? 

Where possible such an enterprise 
should do as the favorably situated 
company does—send its representative 
to the nearest and most promising area. 

But that cannot always be done. The 
number of machinists needed may not 
justify the expense a special trip would 
entail. The company then may advertise 
in the daily press of communities that 
offer a hope of getting the men needed 
or it may enlist the aid of a friendly 
company located in such a community. 

The Ingersoll-Rand Company, for ex- 
ample, at times has needed a pattern 
maker or an operator for a certain type 
of machine. It often has obtained its 
man through the aid of the employment 
manager of the Sun Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, at Chester, Pa., 80 miles away, 
who occasionally employs men of this 
type. On two occasions it has borrowed 
for a limited period the services of other 
mechanics from another source. 

In one month recently ten draftsmen 
on miscellaneous industrial design work, 
released on a Saturday by a New Jer- 
sey company engaged in radio manu- 
facture, found employment awaiting 
them the following Monday with the 
engineering department of the E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours Company at Wil- 
mington, Del.—an instance where em- 
ployment officials of two companies, 
miles apart, got together by telephone, 


one pleading his need and the other {ilJ- 
ing it. Men can be moved as readily as 
commodities, where jobs are in question. 

Where such an exchange is not prac. 
tical, the rural manufacturer sometimes 
can arrange with a firm in the labor 
area to have his employment depart- 
ment advertise for, interview and refer 
to him the man or men. needed. 

Another method is to list the need with 
a public or private employment office 
State-controlled employment officcs 
makea practice of clearing labor demands 
that cannot be met locally through a 
central clearing house at the state cap- 
tal. The results in such cases depend 
upon the ability of the principals to get 
together quickly. 

To reach an agreement, a personal in- 
terview is almost invariably essential. 
And that spells transportation which it 
is the employer’s custom to assume 
with or without provision for having it 
returned should the new employe con- 
tinue with the company for a specified 
period. In employment as in merchan- 
dising the state of the market deter- 
mines who pays the freight. 

If a prospect is asked to pay his own 
railroad fare, he naturally feels he is as- 
suming considerable risk; that when he 
gets to his destination he may not fit 
into the job, it may be filled or, as so 
often happens, things may not be as he 
pictured them. 

Or again he needs the amount of the 
railroad fare today just as much as he 
needs the job tomorrow. He feels the 
same way about paying his own fare as 
the employer does about advancing it 
Neither relishes the idea of buying sight 
unseen. 

But when all’s said, the prime object 
of a sales campaign is to sell the thing 
that’s for sale. Still, many a potential 
sale goes glimmering because the buyer 
cannot meet the terms the seller imposes. 


Perfection or production? 


SO IN recruiting labor. The employ- 
ment specifications the American me- 
chanic must today measure up to have 
never been so high. 

Well and good. Quality production 
presupposes quality man power. 

But when you can’t get perfection 10 
that man power and you need to get pro- 
duction, is it the part of wisdom to sacr!- 
fice production? Is it wise for a manu: 
facturer to raise his employment spec!!- 
cations to such a notch that he'll auto- 
matically bar the men he needs most? Is 
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«Majestic Receiver, insulated throughout with Bakelite Materials. Made by Grigsby-Grunow Co., Chicago 


For the varied climates of a nation-wide market 


Majestic relies on Bakelite Insulation 


When radio manufacturers first reached out to serve 
& nation-wide market, they encountered the problem 
of providing uniformly clear reception, regardless of 
climate. To overcome the difficulties experienced 
with insulating materials, frequently impaired by 
adverse weather conditions, sensitive receivers are 
invariably insulated with Bakelite Materials. 


Insulating parts for Majestic receivers are formed of 
both Bakelite Molded and Bakelite Laminated. These 
materials possess tough strength,and are unusually 
well adapted for parts of intricate shape and exact 


dimensions. The fact that the parts require no 
polishing or protective coating facilitates assem- 
bly. 

Bakelite Materials are non-hygroscopic, and will not 
swell, shrink, crumble or crack. Durable and strong, 
and of high insulation value, these materials are not 
affected by salt air or atmospheric extremes of tem- 
perature and humidity. In keeping with the fine 
finish of radio products, Bakelite Materials retain 
their attractive appearance through years of 
service, 


: Bakelite Engineering Service 
Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of Bakelite Materials combined with eighteen years’ experience 
in the development of phenol resinoids for industrial uses provides a valuable background for the cooperation offered by 
Our engineers and research laboratories. Write for Booklets 42M, “Bakelite Molded”, and 42L, “Bakelite Laminated.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION . 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


THE MATERIAL OF 





quantity It symbolizes the infinite num ber of present and 





: ‘ne pnp » wl . tian 
When wnting to Baxeiire Corporation please mentu 








The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown abc 
(manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital “B 
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Rayon 
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[AKERS of rayon yarn as 
\ well as every manufac- 
turer who touches the textile 
industry have an interestin the 
survey showing takings of 
rayon yarns by southern mills. 
Of over 24,800,000 pounds of 
rayon used in all southern 
mills, over 18,000,000 are used 
within a radius of 150 miles 
of the heart of Piedmont Caro- 
linas—a circle that just reaches 
to both extremities of that ac- 
tive textile region. 
Since over 72% ofallthe rayon 
used in the South goes to Pied- 
mont Carolinas’ mills, less than 
28% is used outside that sec- 
tion. That tells its own story 
of the development here of 
hosiery mills, underwear man- 
ufacture and the making of 
fancies and fine goods. 


A Hungry Market 
Makers of all kinds of goods 


find here the explanation of 
active sales in Piedmont Caro- 
linas. Textile workers in the 
lines listed above make “good 
money” and buy heavily the 
things they want. 

FACTS—do you want 

them? Send for this 

book. Address In- 

dustrial Department, 

Room 129, Mercantile 

Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. / 

Your inquiry will re- 

ceive a prompt and /4 
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courteous answer. , 
L4 


ae 


DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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| it, for instance, sane policy to deprive 
| the company of the services of a ma- 
chinist, whose employment would throw 
into production an idle machine, solely 
because the machinist is 46—a year, 
we'll say, beyond the company’s dead 
line for new employes? 

A year ago 35 was the limit imposed 
by a company long a vital link in the 
public utility field. Then it could get 
the machinists it needed. Months later 
when it found it no longer could get 
them, it removed the age specification 
for those whose skill it could not profit- 
ably do without. Whatever affection it 
had for consistency weighed less than its 
regard for getting results. To what ex- 
tent its retirement and employe insur- 
ance programs were ruffled, I don’t know. 
But I do know that its production pro- 
gram Carries on. 

Or is it prudent or profitable for a 
manufacturer to stipulate a 100 per cent 
standard of health in new employes? 
Are some of the physical defects so often 
listed as ‘‘Cause for Rejection” as de- 
vastating as they look in print? Albu- 


men, varicose veins and hernia sound 
forbidding, but many machinists who are 
employed and batting .300 tote them 
Why, then, assume that unemployed 
men who may be victims of such - 
ments could not do as well? 

Or is it advisable for a company to re. 
ject the right man because he lives in the 
wrong place? 

“We never employ men who live 
south of Blank Street,” ran an employ. 
ment specification once familiar to me. 
Regions south of Blank Street were con- 
sidered too far from the plant. “Workers 
who live there would probably be late 
getting to work,” the company’s em- 
ployment department reasoned. 

Maybe and maybe not. It is certain, 
however, that this specification caused 
the company to lose the services of 
many artisans of the type it needed. 

These factors may seem trifling to a 
manufacturer as he scans his production 
curve. Of themselves they are. But in 
their accumulated effect they often 
spell the distance between an ascending 
production curve and a drooping one. 


ail- 





The Map of the 


(Continued from page 49) 
structures by eight per cent, while cost 
per family in multi-family dwellings has 
increased only 2.7 per cent. During the 
| same years costs of materials fell 3.8 
per cent, whereas the union rate of wages 
rose 29 per cent. 

In distributive trade the gain in mail- 
order trade for June led that produced 
among the ordinary chain stores, viz: 
28.7 per cent against 23.6 per cent. The 
two combined gained 25 per cent against 
a gain of 1.4 per cent at ordinary de- 
partment stores. 

For the half year, mail-order houses 
gained 30 per cent over their figures of 
a year ago and made a new high record 
| for a first six months period; chains 
| gained 25.8 per cent and the two com- 
| bined gained 26.9 per cent over their 
| trade last year. All stores sold more in 
| June than in May. The gain for five 
| months by department stores was 3.3 
| per cent over sales of a year ago. 

Notwithstanding our rise as an indus- 
trial country, crop yields still bulk 
large as a business element. On July 1 
prospects for the winter and spring 
wheat crops combined were for 834,- 

| 000,000 bushels as against 903,000,000 
bushels a year ago. 

The estimate of the farm stock and 

_ visible supply of wheat in the United 
| States totals about 144,000,000 as 





Nation’s Business 


against 66,000,000 bushels a year ago. 
Combined American crop and carry- 
over is therefore 978,000,000 bushels 
against 969,000,000 bushels a year ago. 

Canada’s present crop estimate of 
400,000,000 bushels plus her visible sup- 
ply of 113,000,000 bushels gives a com 
bined crop and supply of 1,491,000,000 
bushels for the two countries. The figure 
a year ago (when Canada’s crop and 
visible supply totaled 618,000,000 bush- 
els) was 1,587,000,000 bushels. 

This about agrees with some private 
estimates of new crop and old wheat in 
the two countries of 100,000,000 bush- 
els less than a year ago. In view of the 
highly tentative figures of crop yield 
in the two countries it would seem that 
the rise in June and early July had 
about equalled the decline in supply 
above forecast, with crop developments 
in spring wheat holding the key of future 
price movement. 

Cotton, with the second largest area 
planted, has been reported doing well, 50 
well that the price fell to 18.2 cents on 
July 2 as against 22 cents the year belore 
A decrease in corn, 2,663,000,000 
bushels being estimated as against the 
2,840,000,000 bushels gathered last year. 
and a big drop in oats, 1,247,000,000 
bushels being estimated as against 4 
yield of 1,450,000,000 bushels last year 
are among other features. 
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This 32-page booklet 
will give you a more 
intimate knowledge of 
the business and in- 


Jnctri- 
Custrial advantages of 
San Francisco, May 


we send you a copy? 





BR. 





Manu Gh Li t072 CHOO2 


SAN FRANCISCO 
| 


Cu 
Bit 


When writing to Cacirorntans, INC., 
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MianuracTurers are establishing 
branch factories, Pacific Coast sales head- 
quarters, warehousing facilities and dis- 
tributing centers in San Francisco. They 
are serving the Pacific Coast markets and 
the entire Pacific area from the central city. 
Basic indicators prove these statements. 
During the last five-year period, 1924 to 
1928, San Francisco has made large gains 
over its development during the preced- 
ing period of 1919 to 1923. Increases were 
greater in bank clearings by 32%, in build- 
ing permits by 61%, in carload movements 
by 26%, in customs collections by 53%, 
in postal receipts by 42%, in real estate 
sales by 47%, and in new accounts for 
public utilities increases were greater, as 
follows, electricity 14%, gas 28%, tele- 
phone 21%, and water 46%. Population 
increase has been steady, at a rate of 4.8% 
per year, or from 488,723 at the beginning 
of 1919 to 756,188 at the end of 1928. 
Among the reasons for these gains, is 
the fact that 11,000,000 people west of the 
Rockies are served more cheaply and 
quickly from San Francisco than from any 
other city. Within an hour’s ride of the 


Name oe 


Address_—_————_—_$__$__—_—$___—_____—_ 


please mention Nation's 


CALIFORNIANS INC, 
Dept.1308, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free book 
“Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to 
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Ferry building at the foot of Market Street 
are 1,600,000 consumers of higher than 
average per capita wealth. In lands bor- 
dering on the Pacific Ocean, with San Fran- 
cisco as the natural commercial gateway, 
live 900,000,000 additional consumers 
whose wants are growing with amazing 
rapidity. 

Thus there are practical reasons why 
San Francisco and its Bay region lead any 
other Coast area annually in manufac- 
tures, why its port business is second in 
America in the value of water-borne ton- 
nage. 

Living conditions contribute to the 
happiness and productivity of labor. The 
mean average temperature, summer and 
winter, varies but 6°. No intense heat to 
slow summer production. No snow loads. 
The worker’s dollar represents more here 
in commodity purchases than in any other 
large city. 

Additional facts, pertinent to the estab- 
lishment of Pacific Coast operations, have 
been published in a new book on markets 
and conditions. Send for a copy today. 
There is no charge to business executives. 


Men of vision see 
in San Francisco 
the natural advan- 
tages that make her 
one of thekeycities 
of the world.Every 
sign of progress in 
the WesternUnited 
States,inSouthand 
Central America 
and in the Orient 
adds to San Francis- 
co’s importance 
and potentialities 
as a business and 
industrial center. 


Business 
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Hand Trucking Has 
Proved too Costly 
for Factories... 


Yet ... Hand Toting of 


Papers Still Goes on 
in Business Offices! 


Papers can be sent on 
their way at once by pneu 
matic tubes. No waiting 
for office messengers. 


gpa managers are constantly 
striving for perfection in plant 
layout and operation. Straight-line 
production, each process and step 
in mechanization, is fast being 
achieved. New methods, ideas and 
every other sound stimulus to profit- 
able plant operation are being 
created and applied. 


But, in offices—how different. It 
is here that American business is 
annually paying a huge sum just to 
carry its letters, messages, orders 
and records from one department to 
another. The economies effected 
in factories are not found in the 
business office. Employes are away 
from their desks, thoughts are in- 
terrupted, working programs upset. 
President, clerk and messenger 
scurry around toting papers that 


THE LAMSON COMPANY, 


could easily—and more economic- 
ally—be whisked from one point to 
another by pneumatic tubes. And, 
at a speed ten times faster than a 
man can walk. 


The ability to achieve economi- 
cal, speedy, inter-departmental con- 
tact—to quicken, yet systematize, 
the flow of necessary papers—by 
pneumatic tubes has earned for 
Lamson a ranking place in Ameri- 
can business. Lamson engineers, 
by virtue of their experience in 
many fields of activity, can help 
solve your paper-handling problem. 
Why not let one of our experts 
study the requirements of your 
organization and make specific rec- 
ommendations? His report may 
surprise you in the wasted effort it 
reveals and the saving it points out. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Offices in Principal Cities 


LAMSON 


PNEUMATIC 


Speed the Departmental < 


When writing to Tue Lamson Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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(Continued from page 17) 

my investment, plus full interest. I think 
5 ase me to keep such things for 
iti is. One of our most valu- 
able assets is the feeling through the 
countryside that you can get most any- 
thing at Critchlow’s. 

“The experts, including Mr. Shibley 
» his article, would say that I should 


IM ills ¢ 


- rid of all dead stock. Now that de- 
pends on how you are going to define 
dead stock. Some things here move 
about once in five years. To some that 
is no turnover at all. To me, it still 
means a good profit. My inventory at 
resale prices moves almost three times a 
vear, averaging it together. All the stock 
I can never sell I could carry out under 
my arm. But I won’t carry it out, be- 
cause it has some effect just being here, 
and the rent isn’t high. 

“I had some poultry powder which, 
while it was good stuff, did not sell be- 
cause it was not the advertised line the 
farmers here are used to. I worked the 
powder off, though, with the miller who 
used it in a mixed feed he put up him- 
self. And I made a profit on it. 


if 
A 


emergency cal 


Has chance to trade around 


“FELT linings for farm boots were pop- 
ular just a few years ago. Then they 
went out. The line just died on me. For 
four years I kept them, and sold just one 
pair. Then I heard that they were still 
using them north of here in the lumber- 
ing district. I got in touch with a store- 
keeper there, and now he is going to 
take them off my hands. Again I made 
a little by holding on to those linings 
instead of taking them out and burning 
them, as many faster-moving merchants 
Would advise. A country storekeeper has 


the best chance to trade around, and 


has only himself to blame if he can’t 
ind opportunity when he needs it.” 
Seated at his desk, Mr. Critchlow had 
anything but the manner of the big 
city executive. He leaned back in his 
Chair with his hands back of his head 
and talked freely and frankly of his 
- and his interests in the country- 
‘ide. No secretary was summoned to 


Carry in a f 

carry in a lolder of papers. Every last 
| T91] 7 + js bs ; 

d ail ol the business was in his head, 
and ne 


seemed to like every single one 


O} the I 


m. He had never counted thesepa- 
“ts handled, but estimated them 
“© Detween 8,000 and 10,000 
His book Ae : : f 
‘S Were simple and easy to 
heat and sufficient. 


Tate 


read, but 


Thomas Critchlow—Storekeeper 


His ability as a merchant is written 
into the figures for yearly volume. In 
1899, under his father, the store did 
$5,500. In 1907 volume was $7,500. 
Then his father was injured stopping a 
runaway horse, and ‘‘Tom”’ gave up his 
notions of going to college to help keep 
store. The volume that year rose to 
nearly $12,000 and has been going up 
ever since. Two years in the army, and 
“Tom” came back to find his brother 
doing better than ever. He himself was 
just out of debt. Should he go back into 
the country store business. 

He guessed he’d try it. He went into 
debt to take over an interest in 1919, 
and kept on until three years ago when 
be bought out his brother. In 1915, the 
brothers had gone into a Ford agency as 
a side line. They did a fair business, 
which kept on getting better, until 1920, 
the sales were $54,000. The store did 
well that year, too, as the post war 
boom was on. Between the Ford agency 
and the store, the brothers did a busi- 
ness of $110,000. Not bad for a town of 
only 400. 

“But,” says Mr. Critchlow, “The Ford 
Company decided that year to revise its 
territories, and we lost our agency, al- 
though we had been doing well. I guess 
I got even with them, though. After 


paying back my bank loans I put the 
money I had made selling Fords back 
into Ford Company of Canada Stock 
and now rent the garage.” 

In the past three years the retail busi- 
ness has amounted to about $130,000. 
Mr. Critchlow told me, in confidence, 
what part of that was net profit. Suffice 
it to say that it was what Wall Street 
would call ‘‘a very satisfactory return.” 
Many a chain might well envy him his 
low operating costs. 


Simplicity in his methods 


A HOOK takes care of his correspond- 
ence, and a typewriter is his prompt 
secretary. His bookkeeper and statisti- 
cian is himself. He is the buying depart- 
ment, the executive force, and manage- 
ment in one. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of an executive burdened with 
more details, but that is his business, 
and he loves it. Somehow, he has caught 
the happy knack of laughing at life and 
its troubles. He is as unaffected in 
manner as the countryside, and as con- 
tent. He substitutes work for worry, 
often putting in a day of 15 to 18 hours. 

I remarked on the absence of cash 
registers, as it had been some time since 
I had seen the old-fashioned cash drawers 





Will this boy’s grandson buy a 
So far, Time has only been a 


; _ 
t this store, as his grandfather did? 
ble to improve this store’s business 
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The Fountain 
of Proven Merit 


-S Vertico-Slant Fountains have 

wide acceptance. They are pre- 
ferred because of their splendid 
performance. 


You find R-S “bubblers” the coun- 
try over,in schools, hospitals, hotels, 
industrial plants and other places 
where people gather. 

Specify R-S Drinking Fountains — 
they are sanitary and eliminate waste 
of water. Write for catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
76 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANNERIES throughout 
the country rely on 
speedy Oakite cleaning ma- 
terials and methods to pre- 
vent delays during the rush 
months and to reduce the 
time and effort needed for 
cleaning-up after the busy 
seasons are over. The econ- 
omies affected by Oakite in 
canning plants are charac- ‘4 
teristic of thoseexperienced Fi 
by more than 19,000 firms #4 
in over 300 different indus- 
tries. Our booklets give the 
facts. Write for copies cov- 
ering your cleaning prob- 
lems. No obligation. 


@ OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
24A Thames St. New York, N.Y, 


Ockite Service Men, cleaning 
specialists, are located in lead- 
ing industrial centers of 
U. S. end Canada 
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in use. “‘Well,”” he said, “cash registers 
are no use unless records by depart- 
ments are kept accurately. I would have 
to put in another hour a day going over 
the sales, which I know pretty well al- 
ready. Maybe I should, but I don’t think 
“One of the chief joys of being an 
independent citizen engaged in keeping 
a country store is that you are free to 
operate in diversified lines. You may 
have noticed several rugs over on the 
| other side. That’s about as far as I go 
in the furniture line. A number of my 
customers come to get me to order things 
for them, so I have a pretty complete 
set of catalogs handy. My range is 
not limited. About the only things I 
can’t deal in are narcotics and liquors. 
“Then too, I do quite a sizable whole- 
saling business, at different times in the 
year. Butter, eggs and poultry I handle 
right along. Few stores can sell locally 
| all the country butter they take in, but 
I have an arrangement with a baker in 
Pittsburgh who takes my surplus. 
“Around here is a pretty good straw- 
berry country. Since the good roads came 
we have been buying berries and truck- 
| ing them to Pittsburgh. We can make 
| these trips after closing at night and get 
back in time to open the store in the 
morning. We not only have made a 
reasonable profit, but have provided the 
grower with a market at home at better 
| prices than he had been getting. It 
| helped the market throughout the dis- 
| trict as the berries would have caused a 
| glut, and a buyers’ market. 





Good roads mean good business 


“WE HAVE been handling sweet corn 
| the same way and last year took on 
| lima beans. Several growers were glad 
| to sell them to us as we paid them as 
'/much as they had been getting and 
| saved them the job of shelling. This 
| merely shows that the good road has 


B | been an asset instead of a boomerang. 


| “TI have talked with other merchants 
| about this extra business since the com- 

ing of a good road. The usual reply is 
| that no one around them grows berries, 
sweet corn, and so on. They didn’t 
around here either until they were as- 
sured they could sell them. 

“A number of years ago we bought a 
couple of peach orchards while in blos- 
som. The more conservative advised 
that we were riding for a fall. Even my 
father would not put any money in 





§3 | ‘peach blossoms’ so I handled the thing 
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_on my own hook. 

“Contrary to expectations I made a 
satisfactory profit. I remember at the 
time I was pretty much a kid and it 





gave me quite a thrill to order a cay. 
load of baskets. It was my first specula. 
tion. Had nice bright labels printeg 
‘Pride of Butler County Peaches.’ It 
proved a profitable experience. And stil] 
it comes under the category of country 
merchandising. ; 
“About the same time I went in ca. 
hoots with the local miller in the buck 
wheat game. I bought all the grain. He 
ground it, gave me so many pounds of 
flour for each bushel of grain that went 
into the mill, and he kept the by-prod- 
ucts. Some way or other I got enough 
credit to buy several thousand bushels 
of grain and started out selling ‘Butler 
County Buhr Ground Flour.’ I got quite 
a kick out of calling on ‘the trade.’ This 
experience proved profitable for every- 
body from producer to consumer. 


‘Diversifying storekeeping 


“THESE experiences are merely some 
of the ways we have found for expand- 
ing a little. Some one will say our efforts 
outside the store have nothing to do 
with a country store. There is an electric 
refrigerator down stairs put out by a 
motor company. What has that to do 
with automobiles? Here on my desk is 
an advertisement from a paint concern 
wanting us to try their oleo. What has 
that to do with making paint? The large 
corporations are diversifying and there 
is certainly no code of business ethics 
that will stop a country merchant from 
doing the same. Opportunities come 
along and I just take them as they come. 

“Of course, there is the hauling serv- 
ice which we are running all the time. 
My father began it. He used to send 
his wagons over the dirt road to Butler 
to market four times a week. I did a lot 
of the driving, delivering orders and 
bringing back things for the folks here. 
We still keep that up. Sometimes we 
pick up a package in Butler for one of 
our customers that’s been bought from 
a mail-order house. We don’t mind that 
a bit. It doesn’t seem to me that the 
mail houses are doing as well in this 
section as they once did. I suspect that 
the new highway hurt them about as 
much as anybody. Like every road, it 
runs two ways. 

“For the most part, I guess we are 
lucky here with the kind of customers 
we have to do business with. In the last 
ten years we have lost less than one- 
fourth of one per cent on gross sales. 
While it is written off the books, some 
of this will still come in. When a family 
around here can’t pay, it is a sign that 
they are having tough luck, so I just 
let things ride awhile. 

“We don’t get imposed on often, al- 
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BUILD BEAUTY. 
THEN DEFACE IT? 


Far and wide across these United States new 
buildings of business rise in fresh splendor. The 
gratitude of successful men is expressed in ma- 
jestic civic structures which house collected 
treasures displayed for public pleasure and edu- 
cation. Monuments in honor of the great of all time 
dot park and square and boulevard. 





Yet even before they can be seen in all their 
completed beauty, the defacing fingers of smoke 
trail across them leaving dark stains and smudges 
where should have been delicacy and light. 

Beauty need not be built to be defaced before 
enjoyed. Government and business should be re- 
leased from the cost of yearly cleansing of struc- 
tures for which each is responsible. 


Smoke can be banished. It must be. Not only to 
preserve the beauty that is so painstakingly 
created at immense cost but to safeguard the health 
of every city dweller and to prevent the loss of 
profit through the accumulation of grime. 


In residence use, smoke can be most effectively 
and economically prevented by burning Famous 
Reading Anthracite—sootless, smokeless better 


Pennsylvania hard coal. A. J. MALONEY 


TH c President 
PHILADELPHIA+- READING 











COAL~. IRON COMPANY 


CHICAGO « MILWAUKEE 





PHILADELPHIA . NEW YORK « BOSTON - BUFFALO - DETROIT - TOLEDO - 


= a ‘ ell - . lonse on tic Tation’s usiness 
When writing to Tue Purape.pura ano Reaping Coan aNp TIrox Company please mention Nation Busine 


oo ver neem 








Fuccts 


you should | ry 


know about ~ 


DAYLIGHTING 


Wouldn’t you like to have a definite 
plan—in advance of the erection of 
your new building — showing you 
how to be sure it will be be evenly 
and properly lighted — adequately 
ventilated? Such information may 
mean a difference of thousands of 
dollars in increased production — 
more efficient work. 

Daylighting and Airation are no 
longer guesswork. After years of 
study, experiment and test, the 
Research Department of Detroit 
Steel Products Company has de- 
veloped a method for accurately 
predetermining the daylight and 
ventilation obtainable through any 
given window arrangement in your 
new buildings. 

Send for FREE treatise 
on Daylighting and Airation 
The principles and methods used 
in these studies (many of them en- 
tirely new in building construction) 


NO 
Lo NGER 
“UVESswon, j 


F 
i 


¢ 


and AIRATION 


are embodied in a new treatise 
called “The Fenestra Way.” It dis- 
cusses such topics as: “Adequate 
and Uniform Illumination,” “Con- 
trolling Daylight in Industrial 
Buildings,” “The Wind as an Air- 
ating Force,” “The Effect of Tem- 
perature Difference,” “Window 
Area and Window Height,” “Side- 
wall and Monitor Windows,” 
“Vertical vs. Sloping Windows,” 
“How Often Should Your Win- 
dows be Washed,” “Monitor Win- 
dows vs. Roof Ventilators.” Send 
for your copy today. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2292 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, Calif. 
Convenient Warehouse Stocks 





Please send me, without obligation, a free copy 
of the booklet, ““Daylighting-Airation.” 


enestura 


When writing to Detroit Stee. Propucts Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


steel windows 
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though a woman I know well did come 
in recently to borrow five dollars so she 
could go to Butler on bargain day. She 
said her husband would not let her have 
it because he was cross with her, but 
she did not want to lose the chance to 
get some bargains. 

“City people too often have the idea 
that a country store is mainly a loafing 
place for lazy farmers. Not many are, if 
they stay in business. There aren’t any 
lazy farmers any more either around 
here. They do stop in to chat some. 
times, but if a storekeeper will pay 
intelligent attention to them, he can tel] 
a lot more about what those customers 
are going to need, how their crops are 
going to be, and in that way anticipate 
their wishes, and get what they want 
before they know they are going to want 
it. If the fruit crop isn’t going to be 
heavy, it isn’t bright to buy a car load 
of fruit jars just because they come 
cheaper that way. 


Knows his customers’ needs 


“IT IS NOT as hard for me to tell what 
my customers are going to need as it is 
for a city department store, of course. 
I know these people, and have known 
them all my life. 

“Recently we got electricity out here. 
I did my share to help get it, and for 
that reason did not make too much of 
an effort to take advantage of the chance 
to sell washing machines and other elec- 
trical items. Outsiders came in and 
signed up house after house for machines 
on the instalment plan. I sold a few 
washing machines, but sold them {or 
cash. We do a business that is largely 
credit, but we didn’t want to stretch it 
quite that far. Besides it wouldn't look 
right if I did any high-pressure selling 
after working to get the lines put in. 

“We are often asked what we would 
do if a chain store should come to our 
town. Well, we will cross that bridge 
when we come to it. My present opinion 
is that a chain store would do us more 
good than harm. Some of the people 
who now go away to purchase from 4 
chain would stay at home. Possibly the 
best argument is that a chain store 
would draw people to our town who are 
not coming here now. They might buy 
sugar and coffee at the chain, but pos 
sibly we could sell them a plow point 0! 
a pair of silk hose. . 

“We have had managers of chal 
stores in our place and they tell us ou! 
prices compare quite favorably Ww 
theirs so it would take but a slight @& 
justment to meet their prices. I 'e 
that if a chain store is good for othe! 
communities it would be good for ths 
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What Electric Power is doing 
for you 


i you evet wonder what these multitudes 
of whirring motors are doing for you— 
jour job, your home, your children? 


The answer is clear. They are weaving the 
fabric of a richer civilization. They are making 
new wealth, new comfort, new leisure, in 


which everybody shares. 


For example, since 1914, the cost of raw 
materials used by the General Electric Company 
has increased nearly 40 per cent. But the intelli- 
gent use of 145 per cent more electric current 
has so helped to increase the pro- 
duction per worker that it has been 
possible to more than double the 
average wages. At the same time, the 
average price of the finished products, 
excepting lamps has been increased 
by less than 20 per cent. Prices for the 





greatly improved MAzpDA lamps are 48 per cent 
less than in 1914. 


Scores of other industries can show equally 
amazing gains—human gains, of health, wealth, 
and happiness—as a result of their increased use 
of electric power. 


Because electricity is used in the making of 
General Electric products and appliances, the 
workman who makes them is better paid, 
and the products themselves are better, more 
dependable, more economical in use. On 
thousands of these products, from the 
little motor that runs your electric 
refrigerator to the big one that 
powers your commuting train, the 
General Electric monogram represents 
the highest standard of electrical 
correctness and dependability. 


US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M., E.S.T, ON A NATION-WIDE N-B.C. NETWORK 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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NEO TEU 





FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON BREAKABLE 
DESK TOPS 


Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. They en- 
hance the appearance of any desk 
and office; make writing. easier; 
and are restful to the eyes. Re- 
turn many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- 
thering efficiency and comfort, and 
protecting equipment. Wire today 






















for complete facts and at- 
tractive prices. 

Neo-Leum Tops are widely 
Imitated but never Dupb- 
cated | 


Wail 
(Se Oe RE et ee ee 


Dept. D 


Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices on 
Neo-Leum Tops. 

Name 
Address 


Attach to letterhead and mail Today! 














Shares in the South 


Incorporated 


COMMON STOCK 


Write for details of this Invest- 
ment Trust which diversifies tts 
funds among the securities of in- 
stitutions and corporations sharing 
in the South’s industrial growth. 


Caldwell & Company 
Investment Bankers 


400 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 



















Samples o 


the better Dry Steneil” 
ny 


Copies of typewritten letters, forms and circulars 
produced by ARLAC Dry Stencils are just like 
originals. Characters are sharp and clean cut— 
o’s and e’s never drop out—economy is greater 
—proof-reading is easier—and stylus work is 
more accurate. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES _ 
ARLAC DRY STENCIL CORPORATION 
419 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Name ilibetaiaicaindimmmnian 

Address 














‘Name of Duplicating Machine 
(Thus w very unportant for sme and no ssmples will be sent wahout thu information ) 


i Li Li Ln, Ll, Ll Ll, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, le, 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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one. Anything that has proven a bene- 
fit to the community has been a benefit 
to us, and I would make no exceptions 
to a chain store. The closer it would 
locate to me the better I should like it. 
Now understand I am talking from 
the viewpoint of a general store and not 
a 100 per cent grocery store. In that 
case it might be different. 

“What little success we might have 
had we owe entirely to the people of the 
community who have patronized our 
store for three generations. 


Can’t lose old customers 


“THE customers in a community such 
as this don’t change much and we have 
to depend pretty much on continued 
patronage. There is never a day that 
some one is not in who traded with my 
grandfather, or some one of my own 
generation whose father had dealings 
with my father and in turn his father 
with my grandfather. 

“There is fun in shopping; particu- 
larly for the women. They don’t do it 
all on price. They want to handle 
goods, chat a little, and look around to 
see what else they will want sometime. 
There is fun in shopping, but there is 
still more fun in keeping a country 
store. I don’t feel married to Prospect 
at all, but I don’t know any place I 
would rather be living or anything else 
I would rather be doing. 

“Tf I find it some day, I’ll change, but 
until then my address will be the same. 
My wife and I are just as happy as we 
have any right to be, and our three- 
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year-old, Polly, is about all anybody 
could ask for. i 

“I am sorry though that we have no 
boy to pass business on to. It seems g 
shame to let it pass out of the family. 
For nearly a hundred years it has fed, 
clothed, maintained, and educated , 
lot of my relatives. Now it has opened 
up enough opportunities for me that 
possibly I could travel and do a lot of 
things as Mr. Shibley says, but now 
that I can I don’t want to as much as 
I thought I would. I get as much pleas. 
ure out of the store as though it were a 
living thing I was watching develop.” 

Toward sunset we climbed back into 
his comfortable car and started back to 
Butler. He pointed out the church his 
grandfather built, and the office of the 
local dentist who had patients come from 
Pittsburgh. 

New York and Prospect have more in 
common than New York might think. 
Just so the department-store execu- 
tive in any large city may have more 
than he thinks in common with Thomas 
Critchlow. Their problems are not un- 
like, but Mr. Critchlow does not dignify 
his conversation with such terms as 
“market survey” or “sales analysis.” 

As we parted, he was apologizing for 
talking so much about his business; and 
Saying again that he hoped I was not 
disappointed with his set-up because it 
was not doing a million-dollar volume 
a year. As I shook his capable hand, | 
told him that I was sorry to go. And | 
meant it. 

O. Henry was right. The big stories 
are not all in big cities. . 





Is Your Advertising Ailing? 


(Continued from page 21) 
the reader “Ha, ha, you don’t know 
what I am talking about!” If the reader 
gets past the headlines, he often finds 
introductory copy which is quite as 
confusing and has little to do with the 
case. 

I am extremely curious to know if 
manufacturers really permit their sales- 
men to use the same indefinite and 
flamboyant language that their adver- 
tising men get away with in full-page 
advertisements. 

Another feature of salesmanship which 
frequently is overlooked by business 
men in their advertisements is that the 
good salesman brings down his squirrels 
with rifle shots. He drives one point 
home at a time. An advertisement that 
registers one good point has earned its 
cost. Very few advertisements that try 


to register a dozen points at one time 
are worth the cost of writing, to say 
nothing of the cost of printing. 

The most dangerous tendency in ad- 
vertising today is that of getting off on 
a wild originality tangent. Originality 
is a splendid thing in advertising only so 
long as it continues to hammer home 
the main selling theme. 

The young advertising giant, as I said 
in the beginning, has a bad case of in- 
digestion. Yet his case is not hopeless. 
The very fact that he has begun to 
worry about it and study his problem 
is a progressive sign. The only cure for 
indigestion is a return to plain, sensible 
fare. He may not like it, but he will 
have to come to it. Business will not 80 
on buying caviar for the giant once !t 
realizes fully that he requires round 
steak to produce results. 
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UT Reading Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
Pipe into your buildings. As far as you are 





concerned, the wrench that tightens the joints is the 
last wrench they need ever know. For far beyond the 
span of human life, these sturdy pipes will resist cor- 
rosion, strain, and vibration. But if the building be torn 
down, other wrenches may take these pipes apart only 


to reinstall them elsewhere! 


Be sure you get pipe with the Reading name, date of 


manufacture, and cut-in spiral knurl mark on it. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 


Atlanta - Baltimore + Cleveland - NewYork - Philadelphia 
Boston - Cincinnati - St.Louis - Chicago - New Orleans 
Buffalo - Houston - Tulsa < Seattle - Sanfrancisco 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - Ft. Worth - Los Angeles - Kansas City 










READING | 


e\ GENUINE PUDDLED S 
\" \ WROUCHT iy 


\ IRON 
.")” THREADS EASILY _} 






EA PUDDLED 
DIN 


DIAMETERS 


" iti ‘OMP lease me? 
When writing to Reavinc IRnon CoMPANny please 
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Finaneing Radio Sales 


C. I. T. has kept pace with the radio industry. Each stride of the 
manufacturer toward a better instrument has been matched by 
an improvement in financing service designed to help the radio 

merchant sell on terms fair to the purchaser and to himself. 









Today, C. I. T. leadership in radio financing is acknowledged. 
Like other C. I. T. Plans for handling time payment sales 
C.1.T. Radio Plans are featured by their simple form, lowcost, 

and the reliability of the service organization behind them. 








C.I.T. Service has been endorsed by leading radio makers 
and selected for regular use by a representative and grow- 
ing list of radio merchants in all parts of the country. 
* * * 
Financing also manufacturers and merchants selling 
automobiles, commercial and industrial equipment, 
household utilities and many other products. 











Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head 
Offices in New York + Chicago + San Francisco « Toronto 
London + Berlin + Paris + Brussels « Copenhagen +» Havana 
San] Juan, P.R. + Buenos Aires - Sao Paulo + Sydney, 
Australia + Offices in more than one hundred cities. 


(OMMERCIAL Jnvestment JRust 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: One Park Ave., New York 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $52,000,000 









& 
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TOTAL RADIO SALES o{ in millions of dollars }- 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
$60- $136~ $358- $430~ $506 ~ $426~ $651~ 





















GRAPH SHOWING GROWTH OF RADIO INDUSTRY 


FIGURES BY COURTESY OF RADIO RETAILING) 
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N ITS RECENT behavior the stock 

market has shown a feline capacity 

to recuperate. The bull movement, 

so frequently killed by restrictive 

banking policy and technical condi- 
tions, evidently has more than nine 
lives. 

From a long range standpoint, the 
net effect of the prolonged struggle be- 
tween the Federal Reserve authorities 
and the bulls has been to stabilize the 
advancing price structure and make the 
market safe for big and prudent finan- 
ciers. The attribute which has brought 
prodigious profits to the long-pull oper- 
ator has been tenacity. 

Those who held selected issues— 
stocks of the dominant cor- 
porations in favored industries 


What the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ers, which have fared at the market 
place disproportionately well. 

Although the brokerage ledgers 
showed spotty results, with a large per- 
centage of amateurs in the red, the fed- 
eral tax returns indicate that numerous 
fortunate individuals have been taking 
unprecedentedly large profits out of the 
great whirlpool of speculation. 

The mercurial shifts in both direc- 
tions in price movements in the last 
three years have given extraordinary 
trading opportunities to the nimble, 
and have at least brought previously 
undreamed of riches to the brokers who 
stand by and execute orders reflecting 
other people’s whims, hopes, and analy- 





—through recurrent financial 
storms were rewarded with re- 
newed outbursts of public en- 
thusiasm which successively 
carried prices to new high 
levels. On the other hand, the 
trader on comparatively slim 
margins had to be able to jump 
in and out quickly enough. 

Experience of the last 18 
months demonstrated that 
many of the less skillful erred 
in selecting stocks which had 
long term possibilities on such 
slim margins that they were 
compelled to unload on drastic 
reactions. Many made the mis- 
take of speculating in less ac- 
uve stocks in which they could 
not find satisfactory exits when 
their judgment indicated that 
a general speculative setback 
was in the offing. 

These common blunders, 
plus the enormous overhead 
cost of speculation, help to ex- 
plain why the customer results, 
as tallied on brokers’ ledgers, 
SO Irequently failed to har- 
monize with the soaring of 
average quotations to unprec- 
edented heights, As a matter 


of fact, the ordinary published 


Stock market averages have 
been grossly misleading; they 
weve deen unduly heavily 
Weight 


ed with high grade lead- 


public 
chairman of the board of the 
tion and vice chairman of the second. His 
banking group is Chicago’s third largest 





MOFFETT, CHICAGO 


GEORGE E. WOODRUFF, who at 26 was 
the youngest national bank president in 
the country, became through the recent 
merger of the National Bank of the Re- 


and the Chicago Trust Company, 
first institu- 








ses. Theamazing capacity of the so-called 
good stocks to recover from recurrent 
sharp reactions indicates that the pub- 
lic demand for such issues is unlikely 
to abate until there is evidence that the 
long term post-war prosperity is near 
an end. Volcanic setbacks encourage 
the flow of newly generated capital, 
which formerly would probably have 
gone largely into bonds or into the bet- 
ter grade of common stocks. 

The functioning of hundreds of new 
investment trusts, whose managers are 
committed to the policy of buying on 
weakness, helps to channelize demand, 
and to cause the hue of the speculative 
skies to change with a rapidity that 

dazzles lay observers. 


Sd 


THE ATTEMPT of pseudo 
political economists in Con- 
gress and elsewhere to charac- 
terize the recurrent cycles of 
intense optimism as “‘orgies of 
insane speculation” hardly 
jibes with the facts. The enthu- 
siasm of the little fellow, fre- 
quently misdirected, is never- 
theless an attempt to follow 
the most authoritative leader- 
ship in Wall Street. 

For example, the mad and 
somewhat indiscriminating 
scramble to get aboard the 
public utilities has represented 
an effort to play along with the 
House of Morgan, which in re- 
cent months has registered its 
confidence in the well-managed 
public utility corporations in 
the East by buying substan- 
tial equities in them through 
three important new holding 
companies, the United Corpo- 
ration, the Commonwealthand 
Southern Corporation, and the 
Niagara-Hudson. These were 
formed by the House on the 
Corner in association with Bon- 
bright & Company which in the 
last seven years has had a re- 
markable expansion as a result 
of being on the inside of pub- 
lic utility financing. 

Great banking houses have 
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Our Service 
to Security Traders 


USTOMERS maintaining margin accounts 
C with us expect and receive prompt and 
efficient executions of trading orders from our 
specially trained staff of customers’ men and 
floor brokers. 

Investigations concerning stock market con- 
ditions and movements are available in the form 
of a daily market letter and special bulletins. 


These facilities are available to any investor or trader 
Your inquiry is cordially solicited 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLIsHED 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 


T tr ie 
and Detroit 
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“FISCAL—- MANAGED” 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 





























-vwread this booklet 


It will be a quarter-hour well spent when you read ‘‘The 
Investment Trust from the Investor’s Viewpoint.”’ It 
brushes aside cobwebby speculative ideas... shows youa 
clear, sane way of investing for profit as well as for safety. 
Barron’s Weekly says of investment trusts: ‘‘It is prob- 
able that never before in history has the stock-buying 
public been invited to participate in a new development 
in which it had so little chance of losing and such a good 
chance of making money.” 


Financial Investing Co. of New York, Ltd., is an old- 
established investment trust under United States Fiscal 
Corporation management. Its earnings per share in- 
creased 31% in the first five months of 1929. Write today. 


Ask for Booklet A-12 


SMITH. REED & JONES 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 
The Chase National Bank Building 
20 Pine Street New York 


To make more money 
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through their acts indicated confidence 
in the enormous prospects for future 
growth in the consumption of electric 
light and power service. 

In some quarters the haste to remake 
the public utility map of the country 
has been ascribed to a desire to take 
advantage of the existing freedom from 
federal regulations. Before the recess. 
Senator Couzens of Michigan intro- 
duced a bill embodying federal regy- 
lation, and put through a resolution 
for senatorial inquisition into recent 
consolidations and mergers. 

Furthermore, the great banks in New 
York, Chicago, and other centers have 
poured oil on the flaming public specu- 
lative imagination by cultivating a vir- 
tual epidemic of consolidations and mer- 
gers. Although it is true that mere finan- 
cial weddings do not increase earnings 
and dividends, which alone can justify 
in the long run sharply advancing 
stock prices, the venturesomeness of big 
financiers, in concocting important new 
banking alignments, reflects optimism, 
which in turn breeds confidence—fre- 
quently to an excessive extent—in the 
hordes of amateurs who are eager to fol- 
low the leaders. 

When the earnings statements for the 
first half of 1929 are in, they will doubt- 
less delineate a period of record-break- 
ing profits. In spite of high interest 


| rates which it was feared might check 


enterprise, the giant corporations, es- 
pecially in the public utility, railroad, 
copper, steel, automobile, chemical, and 
allied fields, have written new and in- 
spiring chapters in the book of pros- 
perity. 

. 


WITH the clouds overhanging railroad 
investments dissipated by the Supreme 
Court decision in the epochal St. Louis 
& O’Fallon case, railroad stocks, but- 
tressed by successive months of peak 
earnings, can be bought far cheaper 1n 
terms of known assets and established 
earning power than highly exploited 
public utility and industrial shares. 
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THE OLD-fashioned investor, who is 
still interested in a reasonable return 
on his capital, can at present do better 














| in railroad stocks than in other groups 
| He can also do well, from an income 
standpoint, in the bond market. For 

/more than a month, the bond marke! 

| has shown evidence of turning after 4 

year and a quarter of depression. 

| The individual who depends on the 
| return from securities for his livelihood. 
| should give a thought to bonds and pre- 
| ferred stocks which have been relativel} 
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C Ne NEw FRONTIER of INDUSTRY 


| ee three centuries America marched west. As the fron- 


ea tier advanced, industries born of and nurtured by the 
ong farms and trade of new settled lands clustered in fast growing 
an- cities. In moving westward, Americans moved cityward also. 
a Industry tended to concentrate because, among other reasons, 
Sea an adequate power supply was to be had only in limited areas. 
big The westward and cityward movements left great gaps of 
ro scantily developed country. Thousands of small communities 
tty dot such districts. They have been mere market places— 
ties built upon the general store, not the factory. Now that the 
fol- frontier no longer moves west, a new frontier is discovered in 
is the “open spaces.” Industry is steadily advancing upon the 
bt- new frontier, filling in the areas between the populous centers 
ak- formed during the westward sweep of settlers and railroads. 
oe This new trail for the factory has been blazed by electric 
a power. 
ad, Just as concentrated power distorted the distribution of in- 
“a dustry, drawing it from the small town and countryside into the 
a crowded cities, so diffused power is releasing industry from its 
metropolitan confinement. The electrified small community 
can accommodate the industries which look to America’s new 
- frontier for economical and logical location. And the modern 
me motor highway and railroad have made wider markets easily 
puis accessible to the small-town factory. 
oo The movement of electric power to the new industrial 
-in frontier is chief of the elements on which the small towns of 
hed America have built their present-day progress and prosperity. 
ted  - 9s 
Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent 
to the service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achieve- 
) is ment and responsibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group 
urn of electric companies furnishing service to more than four thousand 
ter communities located in twenty-nine states. 
ps 
me 
= ff Mippie West Uriuities ComPpANY 


The strategic position of the small town in cAmerican industrial development 1s 


fully discussed in the booklet, “cAmerica’s New Frontier,” which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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When writing to Mine. Wesv Utivities Company please 







































Investment Cycles 


Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively certain 
types of investments—either senior obligations such as bonds or 
debentures, or junior securities such as preferred or common stocks. 
Regardless of changing “fashions” in the investment field, however, 
sound principles demand a high degree of diversification. 


j Through our originations of all classes of investment securities, we 
can offer to our clients a completely diversified list, including 
Municipal Bonds of several states, Corporation Bonds, Joint Stock 
Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates and Preferred and 
Common Stocks. 


We shall be glad to assist you in the proper 
diversification of your investment account. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 
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The NEWEST 
Idea in 
ELECTRICS 





N OST businesses do their actual selling during 

daylight hours. This latest type of electric 
sign by Flexlume is as strong an attractor of the 
street throng by day as by night. 

It utilizes the attention value of red, blue or 
green neon* borders or decoration combined, for 
pleasing and highly legible contrast, with the 
brilliant Flexlume raised glass letters, bright with 
light from within. 


* (Note: Neon, from Greek word meaning new, 


the common name for a gas constituent of air 
discovered by the English scientist, Sir William 
Ramsay.) 


This new and striking business front attraction 
thar “pen” 2 

requires less of an investment to Own; it operates 
without irritating interruptions; it is maintained j 
without difficulty. Let us submit color sketch and é 


information of one or a number of Flexlumes to sat- i= N 
FURNITURE 
oi & 





isfy your own or your dealers’ electric sign needs. 
FLEXLUME CorPORATION, 2095 Military Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y 
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rn coe] || 2 
U. S. and Can Toronto, Can ais ’ A 
FLEXLUME pie 


ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 


NEON TUBE ... GLASS LETTER . .. EXPOSED LAMP .. . COMBINATION DESIGNS 













out of vogue, and should eschew highly 
speculative common stocks. which are 
selling primarily on the basis of future 
prospects, rather than current realities 

On the other hand, the business man, 
who has not yet reached the peak of his 
personal earning power, is in position t ) 
arrange his investment program to be in 
position to share in the future growth 
of outstanding American corporations. 
The prevailing blunder is toask, ‘‘ What's 
good in the market?” instead of inquir- 
ing, “‘ What securities best fit my special 
requirements?” Investment councel- 
lors recognize that securities should be 
suitable as well as sound. 


« 


A NOTABLE phase of the recurrent 
Coolidge-Mellon-Hoover bull swing is 
that it emphasizes the leadership of the 
House of Morgan, whose preeminence 
in the world banking situation was 
never greater than at present. Never be- 
fore in financial history did any one 
single firm exercise such far-flung influ- 
ence. 

When the elder J. Pierpont Morgan 
lived, the House, operating in a different 
political economy, was little more than 
a provincial firm. It has grown commen- 
surately with the advance of America 
as a creditor nation, and in proportion 
to the development of giant corpora- 
tions in the industrial, power and trans- 
portation fields. 

Its growth has not been unique. It has 
merely been at the forefront of a general 
expansion in the financial district, in 
which all sound houses participated. 
But the springing up of new houses of 
influence has in no sense clipped the 
power of the House on the Corner, whose 
present head has had the wisdom to 
keep building up the firm with capable 
new partners of the character of Russell 
Cornwell Leffingwell, Harold Stanley, 
and George Whitney. 


Sf 


THE POSITION of New York bank 
stocks has become a metaphysical, 
rather than a scientific, question. Prices 
have long since outstripped previously 
sanctioned price-earnings ratios. The 
current prices reflect in part unwilling- 
ness of rich owners to sell and establish 
huge taxable profits. They also reflect 
expectations of future benefits from fur- 
ther mergers and consolidations, and 
from the further maturing of New York 
as a world financial center. 
Moreover, the disclosed earnings 40 
not tell the whole story. The National 
City Bank, which, under the leadership 
of Charles E. Mitchell, has been the pace 
setter, reports only the dividends re 
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ceived from its security subsidiary, the 
National City Company. Its real earn- 
sig - have never been published. 

frank A. Vanderlip, then president 
of the National City Bank, decided in 
1916 that it would be advantageous to 
operate the bond department under a 
separate charter. One immediate ad- 
vantage was that the new company was 
no longer inhibited by the rule that a 
bank may not lend more than ten per 
cent of its capital and surplus to any 
one borrower. Mr. Vanderlip picked Mr. 
Mitchell to develop the National City 
Company, which has become the length- 
ened shadow of the man. 

The company has had a remarkable 
success not only as an underwriter of 
new issues but also on the retail side as 
the first nation-wide chain of bond 
stores. The company pioneered in ap- 
plying ordinary merchandising and ad- 
vertising methods to securities. 

Since 1921, Mr. Mitchell has headed 
the bank as well as the security com- 
pany, and, with the recent acquisition 
of the Farmers Loan & Trust Company, 
he heads all three units as chairman, 
with three operating presidents under 
him. Without previous experience in 
commercial banking, Mr. Mitchell has 
infused new vitality and energy not 
only into his own bank, but also into 
the whole New York banking situation. 

Mr. Mitchell is a restless individual 
of immense dynamic power. He has lit- 
tle leisure and apparently wants none. 
His business day is charted as minutely 
as the course of a ship on the high seas. 

If a 15-minute period is free of ap- 
pointments, Mr. Mitchell, instead of 
relaxing, will go to the desk of a vice 
president, and either check up on some 
specific matter, or simply ask, ‘‘ What’s 
new?” Thus he keeps the whole organi- 
zation on the jump. Mr. Mitchell’s re- 
cent retirement from the presidency of 
the National City Bank and the Na- 
tional City Company was in no sense 
a relinquishment of active command. 
Under the new setup, he is as much on 
the job as ever, and is the acknowledged 
chief of the presidents of the three affili- 
ated financial companies, including the 
recently acquired Farmers Loan & 
lrust Company. Only 52 years old, Mr. 
Mitchell is far more concerned with ex- 
pansion than with retirement. 


oJ 


A PRIMARY inducement in connec- 
tion with the recent absorption of the 
National Park Bank by the Chase Na- 
tonal Bank was the desire to get the 
energetic Charles S. McCain, 45-year 
old southern banker, who heads the Na- 
“onal Park, as president of the com- 








¢ » Stockholders 


of Clos C 
Corporations: 


Realizing the importance of 
the questions below, The 






Equitable has answered a ae 


them in a booklet entitled, 
“To Officers of Close 


Corporations,” 


How may the Stockholders of Close Corporations 





@ @ @ assure the heirs of each stockholder the 


full predetermined value of his stock 


holdings? 


provide for the purchase of shares of a 
deceased stockholder by the remaining 
stockholders and prevent a reduction of 


working capital? 


prevent the introduction of unknown, 
outside interests into the business by the 
open market sale of stock owned by the 


estate of a deceased stockholder? 


Today, send for our booklet, 
“To Officers of Close Corporations” 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


11 BROAD STREET 
LONDON - PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $550,000,000 


© E.T. C.0of N.Y.,7929 





When writing to Tue Equrtaste Trust C 


oMPANY oF New York please mention Nation’s Business 
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| bined institution. Last December, when 
/the Hahn Department Stores was 
| formed, one constituent business was 
| taken over primarily to get two indi- 


CALIFORNIA | viduals in command. 
GROWS CLOSER . 


to the RE ST of | OF LATE, less criticism of the Federal 


| Reserve policy has been heard. From 
the COUNTRY 


| late March to the middle of June, there 


tary of the Treasury in the Cleveland 
and Wilson administrations. 
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EVEN the bitter critics of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who feel that it has 
failed to live up to its opportunities, 
concede that the country is far better 
off than it would be without a Federal 
Reserve System. 





TR MAIL and air passen- 

ger service, faster train 
service, improved transit 
service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great 
movement of population 
here from all over the At- 
lantic and Middle Western 
States—all these have made 
Southern California closer, 
more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the 
United States. 


ECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK. 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the 
southern part of California, 
with a Branch system in prin- 
cipal cities from Fresno and 
San Luis Obispo south to the 
Mexican boun ary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT service with 
speeded-up communications over 
the bank's system. 


The logical Southern California 
Banking Connection. 


2 


SecurITY-First NATIONAL 
CoMPANY 


cAn Investment Company, tdentical in 
ownership with Security-First National 
Bank. The many offices and 
branches of the Bank, through which 
Security-First National Company 
reaches the investing public, give it 
extraordinary facilities for the sale of 
high-class investment securities. 


™)> 


2 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 
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had been a downward trend in the ag- 
gregate of brokers’ loans. Only a few 
diehard critics have continued the 
steady volley of attack on the Federal 


| Reserve Board, which maintained an 





austere silence for many weeks. 
Toward the end of June a break in 
the policy of reticence came when Charles 
S. Hamlin, who has been a member of 
the Board since it was first organized, 
spoke before the Maine Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Hamlin hinted that the 
credit crisis to which the Board had 


called attention in dramatic language 


last February, was ended, and that the 


| new policy of direct dealing with offend- 


ing member banks, instead of general 
boosts in the rediscount rate, had proved 
a success. 

This new procedure was characterized 


| by Mr. Hamlin as ‘a new technique 
' which shows that diversion of Federal 


| 





| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


Reserve credit into speculative chan- 
nels may be curbed without serious in- 
jury to business and agriculture.” 

This was interpreted to mean that, 
unless conditions radically change in the 
speculative markets, the Board will not 
raise the five per cent rediscount rate, 
although it might subsequently lower 
rates. The assumption has been made 
that the weakness in grain prices will 
encourage the System to take steps to 
ease credit during the crop moving sea- 
son through open market operations. 

In dealing with the mooted question 
as to whether the expansion of Federal 
Reserve credit was a primary cause of 
the marked rise in stock prices since 
1922, Mr. Hamlin remarked: 

“‘How far Federal Reserve credit was 
responsible for this expansion is an in- 
teresting question which I shall not at- 
tempt to solve, except to express my 
opinion that the expansion was largely 
generated through gold imports and 


| therefore that Federal Reserve credit 
| on the whole was not responsible for it.” 


Mr. Hamlin, a Boston attorney, was 


| the first governor of the Board. He has 


a facility for dealing with meticulous 
detail. He has accumulated a remarkably 
complete set of financial clippings, which 
constitute excellent source material for 
American economic history in recent 
decades. Mr. Hamlin got his background 
of financial training as Assistant Secre- 


Federal Reserve officials have had 
divided counsel in recent months. The 
Board failed to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the Federal Advisory Council for 
a higher rate, and is reported to have 
refused to sanction requests from the 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
banks for higher rediscount rates. More- 
over, the members of the Board itself 
have split on questions of policy. Ed- 
mund Platt, vice governor, publicly an- 
nounced that he favored a six per cent 
rate while the majority of his colleagues 
favored a five per cent rate. 


° 


MESSRS. William T. Foster and Waddili 
Catchings characterize the recent policy 
of the Federal Reserve Board in urging 
member banks to discriminate against 
collateral loans as a right about face. 
“If the Board, in defense of such a 
change,” these writers point out in The 
Atlantic Monthly, “‘asserts that the Re- 
serve System was not established to cre- 
ate bank credit for speculation, the Board 
should be reminded that the System was 
not established to create bank credit 
either for speculation or for any other 
purpose. Bank credit is not, and never 
has been, created by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. It is created by the joint 
act of solvent borrowers and solvent 
banks. For what the credit shall be 
created is not for the Board to prescribe. 
“The Board has also reversed its pol- 
icy in connection with the purchase and 
sale of securities in the open mar- 
ket. . . . Recently, however, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, in connection with 
its new policy of controlling the use ol 
credit, has reversed its policy regarding 
bankers’ acceptances, and has reduced 
its holdings to less than $150,000,000. 
This has reduced the available bank 
credit by about 15 times that amount, 
which is more than $3,000,000,000. 
“The effort of the Reserve Board to 
reduce stock-market loans involves an- 
other reversal of policy for it is an at- 
tempt to restrict the freedom of indi- 
viduals in the investment of their own 
savings. The Board does not seem to be 
aware of this fact, but it is none the less 
a fact.” 
As for the outcome of the prolonged 
dramatic tussle between the Federal Re- 
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And wow Detroit comes to 
New England 


HORTLY after the war a New 

England manufacturer went to 
Detroit to study the production 
methods of a great automobile com- 
pany. He was impressed, returned 
and reorganized his plant. And with 
traditional Yankee ingenuity he 
added a few ideas of his own. 

Today production experts from 
Detroit and other industrial centers 
of the world come to New England to 
gain ideas from this factory. 

The significance? Merely that 
New England is alert, resourceful 
and prosperous today. Of 348 sep- 
arate industries listed in the last 
United States census, 217 are repre- 
sented here. And there are genuine 
opportunities here for new indus- 
tries. 

As New England’s oldest and 


largest bank it is our business to know 


this territory and its possibilities. It The F I R S H 14 


will be our pleasure to tell you any NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * * 1929 


facts about it you may care to know. 





CAPITAL 7 SURPLUS $50,000,000 











New England °’s Largest Financial Institution 
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The Greater Wastes 


The Greater Wastes are the wastes of mind, 
not of matter—wastes of mental energy rather 
than in material things. Fear, doubt, uncer- 
tainty, indecision, procrastination are the unli- 
censed robbers in every mental territory. But 
the greatest mental waster of them allis worry. 


These greater wastes seem greater in Busi- 
ness because, of all human activities, Business 
presents the closer. more visual, and more 
material check-up. 





While Modern Accountancy is no cure-all 
for the Jack of mind—it is a stop-cock for 
these greater mental wastes. Its enlightened 
perception of the practical meaning of facts 
and figures—its orderly application of System 
and Method in Management, the assurance 
of its Detailed Audit, the guide of its Budget, 
its light on Costs—and, above all, the security 
of its Control, are lessening every day the 
greater wastes. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI ST. Louis DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZOO SEATTLE 
DENVER 











































ATTENTION EXECUTIVES 


| ONE of our clients operates a large Southern foundry with laboratory control of 
both metal and sand. This enables them to produce high grade, uniform grey iron 
castings day after day. They specialize on small and medium size castings on a 
quantity production basis. Their facilities enable them to take on additional work 
and if your requirements are Quality Castings at Attractive Prices, we invite you 
to write us for full information. 


THE ‘GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN co. 


Terminal Tower Cleveland, Ohio 





























serve authorities and the bulls, ¢] 
authors say: 

“When the Board first took its changeq 
course, we remarked that there was one 
way, and only one way, whereby the 
Board could succeed, for more than a 
little while at a time, in its efforts to stop 
the rise in stock prices—namely, by injur- 
ing business. Indubitably the Board has 
injured business. How severely, nobody 
can yet tell; for not all the depressing 
effects of arbitrary restrictions of credit 
supply appear promptly. Usually there 
is a lag of several months.” 

On the other hand, the Federal Re- 
serve restrictive policy, coming at a 
time of extraordinary industrial expan- 
sion, helped to stabilize conditions, and 
prevent the lid from blowing off. How- 
ever, it worked unevenly and high in- 
terest rates especially penalized enter- 
prises working on narrow profits and 
concerns in less prosperous industries. 

Little business was harmed more than 
big business, which had anticipated its 
cash requirements by raising funds 
through the sale of securities to the pub- 
lic. Accordingly big business has been 
comparatively independent of the vicis- 
situdes of bank credit. 


lese 


¢ 


UNQUESTIONABLY, the Federal Re- 
serve has been more or less subject to 
political influences. For example, the 
recent announcement by Secretary 
Stimson that the United States would 
not participate in the activities of the 
new international bank, created under 
the terms of the Young Reparations 
Plan, removed a vital problem in cen- 
tral banking from the discretion of the 
nation’s central bankers. 


+ 


THE NEW reparations agreement put 
a new peg of confidence under the world 
economic situation. The first favorable 
effect was to stimulate European de- 
mand for American copper. 

Cornelius F. Kelley, president of the 
Anaconda Copper Company, told me: 
“There can be no doubt that the repa- 
rations agreement removes the most 
serious obstacle that has existed to the 
peaceful, orderly and prosperous de- 
velopment of the nations involved in 
its settlement, and should expedite the 
betterment of their respective economic 
positions. ”’ 

As for the outlook for the copper 1n- 
dustry, the head of Anaconda said: 
“There is no present indication that te 
major consumptive demands which the 
industry is called upon to serve will not 
be maintained at a satisfactory lev! 
during the second half of the year. There 
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---+ Territory Served by the Northwest Bancorporation . 
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BANKS OF NORTHWEST UNITE 


to advance industry and agriculture 
over rapidly developing territory 


THE FORMING OF THE NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 
has a real significance for every executive interested in this 
prosperous trade territory. The strong banks of key cities 
in the Northwest Empire have become affiliated to form 
a great financial institution. This modern banking organi- 
zation ushers in a new era in Northwest banking. 


The Northwest Bancorporation now offers through every one 
of its affiliated banks a complete and unified banking service, 
backed by combined resources of over $240,000,000.00. The 
strength of this combination, under home management, is 
available for local development and also will be found ex- 
tremely useful by the alert, progressive executives of the 
United States who are operating or planning to operate in 
the Northwest. 


The directors and officers of the Northwest Bancorporation 
and its affiliated banks, representing the business and bank- 
ing success of the Northwest, are able and eager to co-operate 
with every sound, progressive enterprise for the development 
of industry and agriculture in this great territory. The men 
in charge have the widest possible contact and most intimate 
knowledge of the conditions and opportunities throughout 
the Nortawest. They invite you to consult with them in 
planning branch plant expansion, distributing headquarters 
or increased sales activity in any of the cities of this territory. 
Write the Business Service Department of the Northwest 
Bancorporation, Minneapolis. 





Minneapolis, Minn. . Northwestern National Bank 
and affiliated ba 


. Minnesota Loan @& Trust 
Company 

Duluth, Minn. . First and American National Bank 

Omaha, Nebraska. . United States National Bank 

Omaha, Nebraska . United States Trust Company 

Mason City, Iowa . . First National Bank 


Fargo, North Dakota . . First National Bank & 
Trust Company 


La Crosse, Wisconsin. National Bank of La Crosse 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota . Security National Bank 
Aberdeen, South Dakota . First National Bank 
Deadwood, South Dakota First National Bank 
Faribault, Minn. . Security Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. Fergus Falls National Bank 
Jamestown, N. Dak. . James River National Bank 
Lead, South Dakota . First National Bank 
Moorhead, Minnesota . First National Bank 
Owatonna, Minnesota . Security State Bank 
Watertown, South Dakota. Citizens National Bank 
Watertown ,South Dakota First National Bank 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS ~- ~ ~« MI 


NN 


_ Combined Resources over $240,000,000 2° 





When writing to NortHwest BANCoRPORATION please mention 


Nation’s Business 


a i ita i 
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How much of your plant is ex- 


cess baggage? How much idle? 


How 


much is wearing out too 


fast? How much is obsolete? 


How are these conditions reflected 


in your plant accounts ? 


Ameri- 


can Appraisal Service provides 


the basis for thorough house- 


cleaning, thorough house- 


keeping. 


NATIONAL 


THE 


GOMPANY 


Can You Answer? 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


ORGANIZATION 




































100% 


‘JING Featherweight 
Unit Heaters are 


ed. They keep the W HOLE f 
building comfortable, at 
a very low cost for fuel. / 


NOW is the time to study ? 
new heating methods— 
send for our large new il- 7 
lustrated catalog, today. 


a. : ples MFG. COMPANY 
nth Ave.. N.Y. City 








/ 
F ‘ 

100% overhead, i. e. di- sf * 

rectly over the area heat- ; 









vena HEATERS 

































REPRINTS of any article in this number will be supplied you 
at cost. Address, NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 











are no surplus stocks of metal to jp 
carried, and the conditions throughoy 
the industry are fundamentally 0 und. 
The first half of the year has been an 
extraordinarily prosperous period for the 
copper companies, and there is no reason. 
able probability that conditions will he 
impaired during the second half to an 
extent that will prevent the copper com. 
panies from experiencing their most sat. 
isfactory and prosperous year.” 

The new prosperity of the copper 
trade, which was depressed for years 
after the armistice, impelled Ge rge 
Sloan, secretary of the Cotton Textile 
Institute and formerly an executive ip 
the Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion, to tell cotton manufacturers as. 
sembled at Asheville, N. C., to take a 
leaf from the book of experience of the 
copper people. The new status of the 
copper industry is evidence of the value 
of industrial cooperation through trade 
associations and other agencies. 


o 


BERNARD M. Baruch, former chair- 
man of the War Industries Board and 
economic advisor to the American Peace 
Delegation at Versailles, remarked to me 
that he thought that the new Young 
Pact constitutes a landmark in post- 
war history. 

“The effect,’ he insisted, “will be 
enormously to stimulate the demand 
for things. The only limiting factor will 
be money, and the supply of funds will 
be to a large extent determined by the 
attitude of our own Federal Reserve 
authorities. The new economic expan- 
sion in other countries is coming. The 
only question relates to speed. The time 
factor is somewhat uncertain. It remains 
to be seen whether the American bank- 
ing authorities will say that the time is 
not yet ripe for extensive foreign financ 
ing, or whether they will loosen up a 
little, or whether they will loosen up to 
a marked degree. There is a limit to 
Federal Reserve facilities for expansion. 

“In time, there will be a great stimu- 
lus to world industry. The rest of the 
world will want to copy the higher 
American standard of living. 

“An enormous quantity of public 
works throughout the world is awaiting 
the proper time for financing. The tran- 
sition will entail some change in public 
viewpoint. 

“The public should become invest- 
ment-minded again. The current unsat- 
isfactory bond market here prevents 
domestic cities and estates from going 
ahead with improvement programs. A 
revival in the bond market, while the 
will to go ahead continues, will give an 
enormous stimulus to trade.” 
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Why is it — 


THAT thousands of bankers, brokers, investment 
firms and corporations pay $1,200 to $3,000 


a year (depending upon location) for DOW, 
JONES—WALL STREET JOURNAL financial and 


business news via electrically operated news tickers? 


NATIO 





| THAT numerous West Coast subscribers to THE 


WALL STREET JOURNAL pay over $300 a year 
to receive their copies more quickly via AIR MAIL? 


TEE Gaiherous Middle Western subscribers to 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL pay $90 a year 
to receive their copies more quickly via AIR MAIL? 


The Answer 


is found by subscribing to THE WALL STREET 
1 JOURNAL at $18 a year (regular mail). 


The ever-mounting circulation of THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL is convincing proof that it is 


The American Financial Authority 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


published by DOW, JONES & CO. 














44 Broad Street New York 
= 44 
“Its Circulation Is Billions In Purchasing Power 
=— 
When writing to THE WALL STREET JournaL please mention Nat I 











For safety 


in Exercise 


wear a PAL 


ATHLETIC 
SUPPORTER 


© B. & B., 1929. 


A faulty dive . . . an awkward kick 
when swimming ... and suddenly, 
pain... the paralyzing pain of a 
wrenched cord ... in the water, 
that’s a dangerous situation, unless 
help is near. 





PAL is far superior to the ordinary all- 
elastic supporter. It is porous ... knit of 
soft-covered elastic threads. A more ef- 
ficient supporter ... snug where it should 
be .. . comfortable all over. PAL doesn’t 
get perspiration-stiff . . . doesn’t chafe. 
At all drug stores ... one dollar. {Price 
slightly higher in Canada.} 


Bauer & Black 


A Division of the Kendall Co. 
CHICAGO ...NEW YORK... TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=P=C 


For 40 years the leading suspensory for 
daily wear 





A Playground Handbook | 


for 
Chamber of Commerce 
Executives 


ee handbook dis- 


cusses the value of play areas to busi- 
ness, industry and the community. It 
presents methods of acquiring, design- 
ing and administering playgrounds, 
the principles involved being illustrat- 
ed with photographs and diagrams. 
Copies may be obtained at 
fifteen cents from: 

Civic Development Department 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Will Europe Buy Our Surplus? 


(Continued from page 54) 
tural production than she has ever had. 
This is bound to be reflected in her food 
purchases from the rest of the world, 
especially so far as wheat is concerned. 

It will be expensive wheat, no doubt. 
The estimated cost of reclamation is 
$200 an acre, and it is likely to run 
much higher. But Italy must have wheat 
in increasing quantities, and as things 
stand today the leaders see no way of 
obtaining it save by increasing domestic 
production, 

A somewhat similar situation, though 
without the complicating influence of 
a deliberate policy of stimulating the 
growth of population, exists in Poland. 
This country has large agricultural re- 
sources and the bulk of its population 
is living on the land, but so low is the 
level of agricultural development that 
both wheat and rye must be imported. 

Like Italy, Poland has large areas 
of unreclaimed and unimproved land, 
which can be developed into grain fields 
through drainage and irrigation. She is 
poorer in financial resources and in or- 
ganizing genius than Italy. But the 
Polish leaders are firmly determined, as 
soon as Circumstances permit, to pro- 
ceed with plans for land reclamation 
and improvement. 

In the meantime, the effort is to make 
the land now under cultivation as pro- 
ductive as possible. Poland is straining 
her resources to import agricultural ma- 
chinery, while the production of such 
machinery within the country is grow- 
ing fast. The use of artificial fertilizers 
has increased since the war. Poland has 
abundant supplies of potash and other 
minerals which can be worked into fer- 
tilizers, and a large part of its chemical 
industry is in the hands of the govern- 
ment, which is determined to develop 
the production of cheap fertilizers. 


Leaders encourage production 


POLISH leaders do not expect their 
country ever to export grain. But they 
see no reason why Poland, with her 
agricultural resources, should be a grain 
importer, and they are bending their 
energies toward attaining a condition 
which will make it unnecessary for Po- 
land to spend abroad the 20 or more 
million dollars a year she has been pay- 
ing for wheat and rye. 

Several other grain-importing coun- 
tries are also turning their attention to 
the problem of increasing their agri- 
cultural production. Czecho-Slovakia, 


under the influence of agricultura] pro- 
tection and of consistent efforts toward 
better agricultural methods, today has 
a substantially larger yield per acre of 
wheat and other cereals than before 
the war. Austria embarked on a similar 
policy four years ago, and the expan. 
sion of her grain output bears witness 
to the success of her efforts. Germany 
has again, in the course of the past few 
years, returned to her pre-war policy of 
agricultural protection, and there js a 
steady pressure from her agricultural 
interests for a still greater protection, 
Even the grain-exporting countries of 
Europe are seeking increased produc- 
tion. Outside of Russia, the grain-sur- 
plus areas of Europe lie in the valley of 
the Danube, in Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugo-Slavia, and Hungary. Cereal pro- 
duction especially in the Balkan States, 
was disorganized after the war by politi- 
cal events and by agrarian reforms. 


Exporters seek old positions 


AS A result, these countries have not 
been exporting cereals on anything like 
the pre-war scale and have lost their 
place in the world grain markets. But 
they have also discovered that funda- 
mentally they have nothing to take the 
place of grain as an export staple which 
would make it possible for them to pay 
for the goods which they must import 
to maintain a level of civilized existence. 
They are therefore beginning efforts to 
regain their position as exporters of ce- 
reals, especially of wheat. 

They all have larger populations to 
feed than they had before the war— 
Rumania and Yugo-Slavia through ac- 
quisition of non self-feeding territories, 
and Bulgaria through an influx of refu- 
gees. It is necessary for them to expand 
their production above the pre-war 
level if they are to have an exportable 
surplus. 

In Bulgaria, as in Poland, are large 
tracts which can be reclaimed and im- 
proved. Definite plans of drainage anc 
irrigation have been worked out, and 
their realization awaits the availability 
of financial resources, mainly throug? 
foreign loans. In the meantime, the Bul- 
garian Ministry of Agriculture is mak- 
ing determined efforts to improve meth 
ods of cultivation through the use 0! 
better machinery and more careful se 
lection of seed. 


At present, almost 90 per cent of the 


land in Bulgaria is tilled with wooden 
plows. The introduction of metal plows 
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Everlasting TRANSITE 
Serves Scores of Uses 


RIGINALLY made as a build 

ing material in flat and corru- 
gated sheets, Transite, because of 
its durability, strength and general 
adaptability, is used to advantage 
for many purposes. Between cir- 
cuit breakers or switch panels 
lransite makes efficient arc barri- 
ers. As an outer wall over insula- 
tion, Transite has been widely 
adopted in furnace construction 
and wherever it is important to 
have a material fireproof, everlast- 
ing, Comparatively light in weight, 
yet structurally strong. 
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When writing to Jouans-Ma 


If permanence is important 


» Use TRANSITE 
F on Walls and Roofs 


This Asbestos-Cement Building Material 
can not rot, rust, corrode or burn 


EMPORARY materials 

will do for temporary 

structures, but if you are 
interested in long life, specify 
Johns-Manville Transite. Tran- 
site is made by combining as- 
bestos and cement under heavy 
pressure into a material which is 
as long-lived as granite. 


In fact, tests prove that Transite 
is actually stronger with each 
year it is exposed to weather. 
Of course it is completely fire- 
proof, and cannot rot, rust or 
corrode. Transite is not dam- 
aged by salt air, nor by the com- 
mon industrial gases and fumes. 


Transite provides a covering 
for skeleton frame structures 
which will actually outlast the 
steel frame work. Wherever 
used, Transite forms a perma- 





nent barrier against fire and 
weather. It has a pleasing light 
gray appearance. Transite re- 
quires no roof deck, but can be 
laid directly on the steel frame. 


For side walls and partitions, 
Transite may be used either cor- 
rugated or in flat style. Transite 
is the most economical building 
material when costs are figured 
in terms of length of satisfactory 
service. 


Foam avatar manufactures scores 
of products which are used in in- 
dustrial establishments and house- 
holds to control and conserve heat 
and power and to guard against dam- 
age by fire and weather. These in- 
clude packings, insulations for every 
temperature range, brake lining, 
built-up roofing and asbestos shingles. 
The J-M trade mark is a guarantee of 
expert design, skilled manufacture 
and satisfactory service. 


7 
_——————————————————————— ——————— 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 


Toronto 
{Branches in atl large cities} 


5 bd . . . 
\d Please send me further information about Transite. 

ing S-IVLATYVILLe 
N: 


TRANSITE ASBESTOS LUMBER 


Company... ...ccccccccecccccccccccoccccsccres 


T-43-8 


AGdPESS. occ cccccccccccccccccccscccccccccecess 





NVILLE CorporaTION please mention Nation’s Business 
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Morse equipped Mon- 
arch lathe in plant of 
Cadillac Motor Car 
Co. Morse Silent Chains 
are standard equipment 
on Monarch Lathes. 





N these days of strenuous competition, every manu- 

facturer needs to watch overhead expense. A big item 
in this bill that all industry must pay is that of power 
loss—waste through inefficient transmission of power, 
or heavy expense in maintaining present forms. 


Morse Silent Chains cut these losses. They are easy to 
install and maintain, they do away with complicated 
and expensive arrangements of belts, shafts, and gears. 
They increase production by maintaining a positive 
speed on the driven shaft, at the same time they have 
the flexibility of a belt. They are compact, conserving 
valuable floor space for useful production, and they save 
wear On expensive machines due to shock loads in start- 
ing and stopping. And over long periods of time, they 
deliver 98.6% of power generated to the point of use. 


The full story of Morse Chain Drives, and the economies 
that they will effect in your industry is ready for you. 
It will be sent to you on request, without obligation. 
In addition, a Morse engineer will be glad to confer 
with you at your plant on power transmission 
problems. Write for the data file, the engineer—or both. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Offices in Principal Cities 


MORSE 


“4 e & (a “4 “ 4 G.% 


SILENT CHAIN 



















alone immediately produces noticeable 
results. In one district of Bulgaria, where 
the Ministry of Agriculture has been 
experimenting in this direction, better 
implements and the exercise of care jp 
selecting seed has increased output by 
30 to 40 per cent. Similar efforts are 
made in Yugo-Slavia and Rumania. 

In all these countries, land reclama- 
tion and introduction of better agricul. 
tural methods is bound to result in a 
marked increase of cereal production, 
enabling them to make a bid once more 
for an export position in the grain mar- 
kets of central and western Europe. 

Russia is still out of it, but some day 
she will be back to her normal position, 
and in her case, even more than in the 
case of the Danubian producers, noth- 
ing can take the place of grain as an 
export staple. 

With many of the grain-importing 
countries of Europe definitely embarked 
on a policy of expanding their food pro- 
duction, with the grain-exporting coun- 
tries of the continent forced by circum- 
stances to seek at any cost a resumption 
of their role as exporters of grain, the 
outlook for the overseas exporters of 
grain is anything but bright. Short of 
sporadic influence of disastrous crop fail- 
ures, the world grain trade is undoubt- 
edly in a period of falling prices, and is 
drifting irresistibly into a grain war of 
terrific magnitude. 


Action forced by necessity 


EUROPE’S efforts to expand her food 
production are more impressive because 
they are being forced upon her by hard 
necessity. 

The importing countries are paying 
with high internal prices for their efforts 
toward food self-sufficiency. But these 
high prices are no benefit to the export- 
ing countries, a wall of rising agricultural 
duties stands between. The prospect be- 
fore the exporting countries, especially 
those overseas, is one of ever sharper 
competition for a contracting market. 

Under these conditions, there is little 
that can be said in favor of farm relie! 
that would tend to stimulate our grain 
production or even maintain it at its 
present level. A business enterprise that 
attempts to overproduce in the face 0! 
a contracting market can scarcely be 





called a well-run enterprise. 
What is going on in Europe clearly 
indicates for our agriculture, so far as 
| production is concerned, a policy of re- 
adjustment to the realities of the world 
| grain market, rather than an attempt. 
| however well intentioned, to — 
| | by artificial means the conditions whic! 
| have brought it to its present plight. 
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A Contest to 
Promote Health 


11. MONEY loss to this country 
7 from sickness is conservatively 


estimated at $2,250,000,000 a year 
and the capital value of lives lost 
through preventable causes is set at 
¢6,000,000,000. To reduce this econom- 
ic burden, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, through its Insur- 
ance Committee and with the cooper- 
ation of the American Health Associa- 
tion as well as other organizations in- 
terested in health work, has inaugurated 
4 national health contest designed to 
place on a competitive basis community 
effort to check disease and death. 

The contest, to be known as the 
National Inter-Chamber Health Con- 
servation Contest, will be similar to the 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest, in 
which 650 towns and cities are now 
enrolled. 


Recognition to health work 


THE health contest is designed to ad- 
vance work and to give recognition to 
the many committees which have been 
active in the past as well as to those 
which will undertake work of this na- 
ture in the future. 

All cities entering the contest will, 
on request of the local health officer, 
receive free expert assistance from the 
American Public Health Association 
and other organizations within the 
limits of their resources. 

The present contest will be retroac- 
tive to January 1 and will end Decem- 
ber 31. Awards to the winners in this 
first contest will be made at the 1930 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. They will 
be based principally on the organization 
and equipment of health activities, both 
official and voluntary, facilities for 
health information and education, water 
supply, milk supply, and health laws. 

A committee of health experts will 
grade the cities and place the records 
of those with high ratings in each class 
before the board of judges which will 
include the grading committee and the 
chairman and representatives of the 
Insurance Committee. 

_To make the contest as fair as pos- 
sible, competing cities will be divided 
into five classes—cities of more than 
900,000 population; cities between 100,- 
00 and 500,000; cities between 50,000 
and 100,000; cities between 20,000 and 
90,000 and cities under 20,000. 


fa — — 
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Survival Of The Fittest 


The Darwinian theory of ‘‘the survival of 
the fittest’’ holds true for machinery as well 
as for human beings. 


Twenty-five to thirty year old Industrial 
Brownhoists would not still be in operation, 
as a number are, unless they were particular- 
ly well fitted for their work. Only machines 
of the finest workmanship, materials, and de- 
sign can survive the test of time. 


Nor would the Corporation manufacturing 
these cranes still be thriving, after more than 
fifty years of service, if it were not keenly 
alert to the handling needs of industry. In 
meeting these needs, Industrial Brownhoist 
has developed the most complete line of loco- 
motive cranes ever manufactured. 


Just as any product must be efficient in per- 
formance today to be salable, just so must the 
plant producing it be efficient, in order to 
survive. One of the best ways to cut pro- 
duction costs, and thus further efficiency, lies 
in better handling methods. Our nearby rep- 
resentative is a factory trained expert on 
problems of this kind. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 
District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 


Plants: Brownhoist Division, Cleveland, Ohio: Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; 
Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOISI 


ease mention Nation’s Business 





When writing to INDUSTRIAL BROwNHOIST CorporaTIon pl 
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VERSATILITY 


ASILY adaptable to the needs 

of any business—manufactur- 

ing, retailing or wholesaling—this 

simple device will do tricks that 

a much more elaborate and costly 
system often cannot duplicate. 


So versatile is the Egry COM- 
PAK Autographic Register that it 
has 32 separate and distinct uses 
as a quick recorder of initial trans- 
actions in every branch of Industry. 


For example, as a contribution to 
better production and cost methods 
and areal protection to manufactur- 
ers, this fine Register yields 
Production Orders 
Sub-Production Orders 
Material Cost Records 
Time and Labor Records 
Tool Requisitions 
Repair Work Orders 
Inter-House Order Systems 











Merchants in every line can de- 
pend on the Egry COM-PAK 


when it comes to 


Cash Sales Records 
Charge Sales Records 
Money Received on Account 
Money Paid Out Records 
Credit Records 
Exchange Records 
Refund Records 
Purchase Records 
Stock Records 
—and each form is in the handwriting 
of the maker, 













Let us send you particulars on an Egry 
System for your business—without obli- 
gation. Write today. 






THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


ECRY 


COM-PAK 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER 
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(Continued from page 58) 
of royalty who visited America and 
asked a young woman to send him to 
the steamer a token of her friendship. 

“Something as indelibly American 
as you are,” he said. 

Mischievously she sent him a carton 
of chewing-gum. He gloated over both 
the daring and the gum! 

Like cigarets, our soaps are barred 
at the French customs. But the manu- 
facturers of our simpler brands give the 
French a chance to buy them even at 
the shops which are so small that their 
wares are placed on sidewalk counters. 

Our eatables are brought home in 
quantities by French visitors. It’s curi- 
ous that the inhabitants of a country 
where civilized food originated and, 
whereachef killed himself because a king 
had to put salt in his soup, turn greedy 
at sight of American delectables. But 
they do. 

In a French department store there’s 
a counter stacked with breakfast foods. 
It is always well patronized. 

Small pigs from Virginia in canvas 
covered baskets, sugared and stuck full 
of cloves; pralines of brown sugar from 
New Orleans; lump sugar wrapped indi- 
vidually in white paper for cleanliness; 
maple sugar from New England, sal- 
tines, ginger snaps, and mints cross the 
ocean like veteran travelers. 

Our jars of peppermint stick candy go 
into steamer valises. Salt-water taffy 
from Atlantic City is an enchanting 
novelty. Paper-shell pecans from Georgia 
and South Carolina cross the ocean, also 
grapefruit from Florida. 

“If I could only take an ice cream soda 
over to my boy,” said a famous Parisi- 
enne visiting New York, as she looked 
yearningly at the soda fountain. 


A bushel of paper napkins 


SHE wiped the paint off her lips with 
a paper napkin, then regarded it seri- 
ously and said excitedly “Oh, this is 
what I must most surely take to the 
family. These paper napkins!” 

And she did, a bushel of them. 

In wearing apparel they buy eagerly 
of our silk lingerie. The smart French 
women are amazed that we can produce 
such high grade stuff, so well cut, of 
good material at a reasonable price. 

Our ready-to-wear corsets make a 
special appeal to their sense of thrift. 
Our vivid rubberized household aprons 
and shower curtains they consider ex- 
cellent and orders are sent for them. 
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Our Peacetime A. E. F. 





That America produces smart furs 
for France is well known in Paris. We 
send over Alaska seal, Hudson Bay 
sable, mink, beaver, raccoon, skunk, 
silver foxes, the big red fox, and others. 
We also ship live animals, especially 
silver foxes, for breeding purposes, _ 

Our rayon is already a byword in 
France. The members of the haute coutre 
do not hesitate to use it. 


The French adopt calicos 


A FRENCH observer once said that 
America’s calico of the South was as 
original as her jazz, spirituals, and sky- 
scrapers. Paris dressmakers use it as a 
decorative accessory. It amused South- 
erners at Deauville to see the stylists 
excited at calico scarfs around straw 
hats, and calico neckerchiefs. 

“Every darkey at home has got ’em,” 
a southern woman exclaimed with an 
edge of fine scorn. “Paris is two hundred 
years behind us.” 

Our cotton exports to Paris need no 
accenting. 

The French visitor carries from the 
South its patchwork quilts, hooked rugs 
made of dyed stockings by the North 
Carolina mountaineers. White bed- 
spreads go ocean traveling. Our foun- 
tain pens in bright colors write letters 
back to America, and our cigaret light- 
ers ignite many a fire of fagots. 

Our homely sandwich glass copied 
from England, especially the dishes with 
setting hens for covers, make the French 
women gesture with enthusiasm. 

Ideas for producing apparel have been 
taken over by France with more or less 
success. The great American industry in 
ready-to-wear for women is startling to 
the French. 

Only utilitarian, standardized gar- 
ments were sold in their shops, yet now 
in six leading department stores in Paris 
one can find a bulk of ready-to-wear 
which is copied from models put out by 
the serious dressmakers. 

This disturbs the dressmakers might- 
ily! Detective work and promised pun- 
ishment have failed to stop it. The real 
tragedy among the small band of dress- 
makers in Paris who set the styles for 
the civilized world is the nonprevention 
of copying. 

The effort to imitate America in ready- 
to-wear has not reached great propor- 
tions in Paris. It never can for trade rea- 
sons. But it is vital and successful in a 
country which has traditionalized clothes 
made on individual measurements. 
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tere than fifteen million peo fe can be reached at lower transportation cost from Kansas 
City than from any other metropolis . . . a major factor in the growing choice of Kansas City 
as a key manufacturing and distribution center. 

Fi fas million people buyAin volume. They are entitled to service. They create more than 
three billion dollars in new wealth every year. They are prosperous. Amd Kansas City is the 
central source of supply to whigh they naturally turn! 

With such a market af the city’s front door, Kansas City provides, as well, every important 
manufacturing advantage. 

Buyers now are comipelled to go to 










manufacture can capture. An inquiry 





other markets for 212 £ommodities that 
can economically be’ manufactured in 
Kansas City. Perkfaps the commodity 
you produce is ofie of them. Perhaps 
here is a condegsed market that local 








from any interested executive not only 
will bring “The Book of Kansas City 
Opportunities,” but,if you wish, a detailed 
confidential report of the opportunity for 
your individual business. Write today. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KAN S AS C y ' Y I am interested in this industry: 
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MISSOURI 


me Kansas City now must buyaway from 
7ome 212 commodities that could 
€conomically be manufactured 
“ee Alert manufacturers will 
re that situation rapidly, to 
eir profit. Will you be numbered 
Pec, them? The coupon may 
Ting vitally important information. 
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pe gerne: spilled, butter dropped, 
milk splashed—an employee hurrying 
across the room, then crash!—and another ac- 
cident is added to the toll of those caused by 
slippery floors. It was in such a candy factory 
that a FINNELL Engineer was called to dem- 
onstrate what the FINNELL Electric Scrub- | 
ber Polisher could do in getting floors clean. | 
In a chocolate room, around the dipping pans, | 
the chocolate had piled up 2 to 3 inches thick. | 

It was going to be a hard job, but the 
FINNELL Engineer set to work. After apply- 
ing boiling water and allowing it to soak, he 
took a No. 17 FINNELL, with steel brushes, 
and went over tne floor carefully, until it was 
spotlessly clean. 
















Whatever kind of business you conduct— 
why not let the FINNELL solve your floor | 
cleaning problem? It keeps floors immaculate, | 

than hand methods. 
For Homes, Too. Light, 


y to handle. Sold on 







and is cheaper 










ing W ner for home 
in use FI 
NELL SYSTEM, I: 
% 408 East Stre Ik 





t, Ottawa, Ont 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
lt waxes + It polishes + It scrubs 















Prices $87.50 
and up 
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NEWS 


OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 
By Willard L. Hammer 





Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce founded in 1887 








IF YOU want to live in the kind of town 
Like the kind of town you like, 

You needn’t slip your clothes in a grip 
And start on a long, long hike. 

You'll only find what you left behind, 
For there’s nothing really new. 

You knock yourself when you knock 

your town— 

It isn’t your town, it’s you. 


Real towns aren’t made by men afraid 
Lest somebody get ahead. 
If every one works and no one shirks 
You'll raise a town from the dead. 
If, while you make your personal stake, 
Your neighbor makes his, too, 
Your town will be what you want to see. 
It isn’t your town, it’s you. 
—From a publication of the 
Regina Board of Trade, Saskatchewan. 





The International 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Sec- 
tion, has issued an in- 
teresting pamphlet, ‘Mobilizing the 
Business Opinion of the World,”’ briefly 


Chamber 


Publications 





| telling what the International Chamber 


is and giving its more important activi- 
ties. 

The Foreign Commerce Department 
of the United States Chamber has pub- 
lished a revise of its pamphlet ‘‘ United 
States Trade Promotion Agencies 
Abroad.”’ This pamphlet lists the cham- 
bers of commerce and their branches 
and also the federal officers, commercial 
attaches, trade commissioners, and gives 
a complete list of the consular posts. 


The many requests from member 
chambers of commerce for material— 
educational and factual—on zoning has 
induced the Civic Development De- 
partment of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce to print a pamphlet called 
‘“*Zoning—a Statement of Principles and 

| Procedure.”” The requests for informa- 
| tionalready filled—largely by individual 


letters—have formed a basis for the 
present explanation of zoning. 

What does a zoning ordinance con- 
tain? To what extent does it regulate 
property, and low are these regulations 
put into effect? How are safeguards pro- 
vided so that injustices to property 
owners will be eliminated? These and 
other practical questions are here dis- 
cussed in outline form. 

The pamphlet attempts to set forth 
the various phases of the problem and 
the procedure recommended by those 
experienced in actual dealing with city 
zoning. It may be obtained from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
for 5 cents a copy. 





IN ORDER to put its 
retail sales efforts on a 
scientific basis, the 
Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Industries Bureau has made a field 
investigation of the merchandising prin- 
ciples and practices applied to its prod- 
ucts. 

The distribution chain for these prod- 
ucts leads from manufacturer to whole- 
saler to retailer and consumer, the re- 
tailer in this case being the master 
plumber and heating contractor. Dis- 
tribution through him is essential since 
the equipment must be installed by a 
skilled man. 

A major part of the Bureau’s activity 
has concerned the education of the con- 
tractors in the essentials of modern mer- 
chandising. The staff of the Bureau felt 
the need of a better developed proce- 
dure for handling retail sales problems. 

To develop such a procedure, the Bu- 
reau made an intensive study of the 
market for the products in the city ol 
Philadelphia. The study has enabled 
the Bureau to develop a technique for 
the location of prospects and the sell- 
ing of goods which the average con- 


Scientific 


Sales Study 
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-°..- BUT 


YOU 


WOULDN'T dare 
PRINT THAT!...~ 


A MANUFACTURER wanted to sell more 
goods. 

He selected advertising as a means 
to that end. He made a definite dol- 
lars and cents appropriation that ran 
into six figures. And when the adver- 
tising was run, it was called “smart” 
and “original.” 

But .. . it didn’t satisfy the manu- 
facturer, because he couldn’t measure 
the results. He had built a business 
that could be measured in facts and 
figures. And he wanted to know... 
in facts and figures . . . just what his 
advertising effort had accomplished. 
He didn’t know. He couldn’t find out. 

He was disappointed. 

A visitor to the editorial offices of 
Nation’s Business told the story and 
ended with, 

“Interesting, isn’t it? Tells a tale 
that thousands of your readers might 
want to profit by. But, of course, you 
wouldn’t dare print that!” 

And the answer was, 

“Wouldn’t dare? Why not? Na- 
TION’s BusINEss prints anything au- 
thoritative that tends to speed up the 
machinery of industry, that gives in- 
formation where information is needed 
. .. particularly, when it has a man 
and a reason behind it. Business needs 
to know more about advertising . . . 
and it is just possible that advertising 
needs to know more about itself. 


NATION’S 


Published Monthly at Washington By 


Let s get the story. Of course, we'll 
print it.”’ 


Result: 


_“Wanted—A Yardstick for Adver- 

tising” was the leading article in an 
early issue of Nation’s Business. 
The manufacturer who wanted to sell 
more goods .. . C. D. Garretson, 
President of the Electric Hose and 
Rubber Company, Wilmington, Del- 
aware... was the author. Mr. Gar- 
retson had other things to say and 
other articles by him followed. **Fool 
Selling that Kills Profits,” ‘The W hole- 
saler as I See Him,” “‘The Lone Re- 
iailer,”’ “Do We Executives Earn Our 
Pay?”* 

These articles were widely quoted. 
On request, 48,000 reprints were made 
and distributed. Business men in all 
branches of industry profited from 
the business experience of the Dela- 
ware manufacturer. 


This is the story of only one of the 
forty or more articles that appear in 
this magazine every month. This is 
only one of the forty reasons why you 
van read Nation’s Business 
and get an airplane view of industry in 
an hour! 

* The five articles which Mr. Garretson 
has written for Nation’s Business 
have been printed in a single booklet. 
This booklet will be sent to you upon 
request . . . Send 10 cents in stamps. 
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We Will Give You 
Reliable Information 


p Paci: About Canada 


f the Canadian 


branch. 
We have an expert staff continuously engaged 


research relative to all resources including the 
examination of mineral deposits. Practical in- 
formation is available concerning development 
opportunities, the use of by-products, markets, 
industrial crops, prospecting and mining. 






DEVELOPMENT BRANCH: 


For information regarding the 
mining industry of Canada, the 
development and supply of in- 
dustrial raw materials available 
from resources along the lines 
Pacific Railway, consult this 





BUREAU OF CANADIAN INFORMATION: 


ve Canadian Pacific Railway, through its 
ureau of Canadian Information, will furnish you 
ith the latest reliable information on every 
phase of industrial and agricultural development 
in Canada. Our Reference Library, at Montreal, 
maintains a complete data service covering Nat- 
ural Resources, Climate, Labor, Transportation, 
Business Openings, etc., additional data con- 
stantly being added to keep it up to date. 


T 
l° 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Department of Colonization and Development 
J. S. DENNIS, Chief Commissioner 
Windsor Station Montreal, Canada 











Fore! ! 


Stimulate Your 
Business with 
T-BOOKS 

The Original 












GOLF TEES in patented 

container similar to book 
matches. Your advertising 
message attractively displayed 
on cover, 


Every golfer must have tees. 
T-Books Make Friends 


Write for Samples and Prices 


T-BOOK, INC. 
153 W. Larned, Detroit, Mich. 

















A condensed set of health rules—many of which may 
be easily followed right in your own home,or while trav- 
eling. You will find in this little book a wealth of informa- 
tion about food elements and their relation to physical 
welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Se Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
em diets, laxative and blood-building diets, and 

diets used in the correction of various 

chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. Not 

, a mail order advertisement. Name 

\ and address on card will bring it 

without cost or obligation. 








ree. 
Ye J Health Extension Bureau 
ve 434 Good Health Bidz., Battle Creek, Michigan 





The famous Matthews 
“38” Stock Cruiser 
Speeds 15 to 30 miles 


Go anywhere ina 
Matthews Cruiser 


-¢> ~~ ‘7 


NY 


ENJOY THE PLEASURES OF CRUISING 
Matthews “3a” Matthews "46" 
Single Cabin. DoubleCabin, Double Cabin. Single 
Sport Cruiser, Day Cruiser Cabin. Sport Cruiser 
Matthews “34” Speed Cruiser Ask for Folder B 
THE MATTHEWS CO.., Port Clinton, Ohio, U.S.A 
Quality Service Since 1890 
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tractor can apply to his own problems. 

The first problem was: What consti- 
tutes a prospect? Next: How many, 
where, and who are the prospects? In 
order to get answers to these questions 
the population of Philadelphia was di- 
vided up into districts, income classes, 
and home owners. 

The best prospects were found to be 
the people who live in their own homes 
in the high income zones. Lists of home 
owners were readily obtained by check- 
ing the lists of owners of property at 
certain addresses with the list of resi- 
dents of the same addresses. 

Investigators also interviewed home 
owners to find the greatest sales appeals. 
Mechanical excellence, convenience, 
cleanliness, and up-to-dateness out- 
ranked other appeals. 

This work has proved that the tech- 
nique of the research laboratory can be 
adapted to a study of sales problems. 
Retail merchandising has not kept pace 
with the progress made in other branches 
of business. Those industries which dis- 
tribute through the local dealer must con- 
sider means whereby his sales methods 
can be improved. The Plumbing and 
Heating Industries Bureau believes its 
study of the problem has helped its 
whole line of distribution. 





THE TWELFTH ANNU- 
AL Conference on Hu- 
man Relations in In- 
dustry is to be held at 
Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., Au- 
gust 28 to September 1. Some of the 
themes to be discussed are industrial re- 
lations, economic problems and unem- 
ployment, stability of employment, ob- 
ligations of industry, and larger concep- 
tions of safety. 

Preceding the Conference there will 
be held week courses in Industrial 
Leadership. These courses are designed 
particularly for representatives of in- 
dustry who desire special training in 


Industrial 
Relations 





| methods of handling foremen’s confer- 
| ences, meetings, and classes. 


Information may be obtained from 
Fred Rindge, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Y. M. C. A.’s, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. 





AN unusual activity of 
achamber ofcommerce 
is that recently under- 
taken and finished by 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
It wished to provide a place for the na- 
turalization of aliens more suitable than 
the offices of the Naturalization Service 
where the examiner, the prospective 
citizen, and his witnesses were sur- 


New Citizens’ 
Court 











rounded by office equipment—clicking 
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typewriters, ringing telephones, and 
other office noises. 

The Chamber procured and furnished 
a room in the Federal Building. The 
room was remodeled with dignified sim- 
plicity and called the “New Citizens’ 
Court.” It was dedicated and the key 
given by Philip Gadsden, president of 
the Philadelphia Chamber, to James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor. 





DISTRIBUTING roses to 
passengers on trains 
passing through the 
town has proved a very 
satisfactory method of advertising to 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Rose buds are supplied by a local nur- 
sery which cooperates with the Chamber 
of Commerce. Buds with long stems are 
cut in the afternoon and brought to the 
office where they are tagged, packed in 
florist boxes and placed in cold storage 
until arrival of the fast trains at night. 
The porters of the Pullmans carry the 
boxes through the cars the following 
morning and distribute one rose to each 
passenger. 

A small tag, one by two inches, is on 
each rose reading ‘‘Compliments of 
Huntsville, Alabama, in the full bloom 
of progress.” 

The Chamber has received letters from 
passengers from various sections of the 
country showing that the cost of the 
roses has been well repaid in favorable 
advertising. 


They Say It 
With Flowers 








MILLIons of dollars 
in equipment will be 
jettisoned by aviation 
within the next few 
years according to the findings of a 
study of housing problems at airports 
recently completed for the American 
Institute of Steel Construction. It is 
especially important that the hangars 
now being built be so constructed that 
they can be removed, rebuilt, or re- 
modeled with the least possible expense 
because their requirements will most 
likely change rapidly with the growing 
aviation industry. 


Aviation 
Hangars 





Coming Business Conventions 


(From information available July 1) 


Date Place Organization 

August 

8-10..... San Francisco...... American Photo-Engravers 
Association. a 

12-15..... Berlin Germany... . . International Advertising As- 
sociation. 

12-17..... Maw Tek. x53. National Luggage Dealers 
Association. 

13-16..... Toronto, Canada. .. . International Apple Shippers 
Association. 

15-16..... Duluth.............Great Lakes Harbors Assoc'- 
ation. R 

19-21.....Charleston, 8. C..... Southeastern Association ©! 


Dyers and Cleaners. 
United States League of Loc:! 
Building and Loan Assoc'- 
ations. 
National Association of Ra! 
road and Utilities Comm's- 
sioners. 


27-30..... Glacier National 
Park, Montana. 
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ORE than ever, the great leaders in the 
world of American business are to-day 
demanding Quietness. Men whose ner- 
vous energy is the dynamic force behind 
the wheels of modern industry insist on 

silent offices. 


What is the “sound picture” of your office? 
Close your eyes and listen—heels pounding hard 
floors; typewriters clattering; machines clicking; 
a steady buzz of voices. All mingling with the 
constant din of outside traffic. 


Compare this “sound picture” with that of a 
carpeted office. Deep-piled fabrics cushion every 
footfall. All noises are deadened and absorbed, 
blotter-like, in the soft carpet, leaving that 


© 1929 x40 : 
~ ‘7<7 MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 
When writing to MonHawx Carpet MILs please me 


Like other business leaders, Joun W. Prentiss, 
’ , 


of Hornblower and Weeks, one of Amer 
great financial houses, appreciates the quiet 


as 


izing value of carpets in the business office. 


Quietness which lets you think things through. 


Leading executives do not demand carpeted 
floors for luxury and beauty alone. Theirs is a 
day crowded with momentous decisions and 
thought-disturbing noises can not be tolerated. 
Confusion is too costly and Quietness too 
precious. 

Mohawk has carpets that will Quiet-ize your 
office. Its twenty-one colorings in Broadloom fab- 
rics and Chenille carpets offering infinite variety 
in color and design are ideal for office use, com- 
bining soft beauty with economy and long wear 
—and endless Quiet. 


MOHAWK RUGS & CARPETS 
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of a contrac 


“Felt used up. Took the Majes- 


tic to Europe. Corking sea trip 






—splendid food—rest and re- 





laxation. Had a peek at London 





and Paris. Returned home—all 





in 17 days. 





“But even more important—I’d 





never have met Col. Simmons 





otherwise. Struck up a smoking 





room acquaintance—and now 





he’s our largest customer. 





“Best of all, the cost was mod- 
erate.” 






If you feel a bit seedy,” why 





not sail on the Majestic, the 





world’s largest ship, or the 





popular Olympic? If time is 





less pressing, we suggest the 





Homeric, Belgenland, Minne- 





waska or Minnetonka. 





WEEKLY SAILINGS 





For fullinformation address 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
our offices elsewhere or au- 
thorized steamship agents, 


Coulee 


Kise Wreee 
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Flowers That Bloom on Your Desk 


By JAMES R. BRANSON 


29 








A uniformed mercury replaces the old blossom 


with a fresh one while the business man works 


HERE is one rose that dies not in 
Picardy but there are 800 equally 
perpetual in Cincinnati. 

Unlike the Picardy blossom these 800 
owe their longevity, not to the stead- 
fastness of a romantic human heart, but 
to the business foresight of Julius Baer, 
downtown florist, who saw a market and 
cultivated it. 

They bloom on the desks of 800 exec- 
utives, many of whom are the type pop- 
ularly known as “‘hard-headed business 
men.”’ There each individual blossom 
lends its touch of beauty for two days, 
after which it is whisked away by a 
uniformed Mercury who replaces it with 
a fresh one. 

Mr. Baer takes no credit for originat- 
ing the plan. It has been tried elsewhere, 
but without the success attained in Cin- 


| cinnati. 








“The main idea, from our point of 
view,” says Mr. Baer, “‘is that the flo- 
rist must go out of his store and sell 
this service.” 

Under the plan a small wrought iron 


| vase with a spring clip designed to look 


like the leaves of a plant, is put on the 
desk of each business man who sub- 
scribes to the service. In the clip is 
placed an ordinary glass test tube six 
inches long. 

At the store 800 of these test tubes 
are filled with water and a flower placed 
in each. A uniformed delivery boy takes 





a box filled with test tubes in racks and 
makes his rounds. At each desk he takes 
away a test tube containing a scarcely 
wilted flower and leaves in its place a 
tube that holds a freshly cut blossom. 

Deliveries are made each Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Mr. Baer started the service two years 
ago, concentrating on offices and stores 
within seven blocks of his business. He 
sold the first hundred orders to show 
that it could be done and then he hired 
three college boys to sell the service 
during their spare time. In about two 
months the three young men brought 
in 500 more orders. 

Then Mr. Baer picked out the names 
of 400 men whose accounts he was es- 
pecially eager to have and sent a letter 
to the wife of each suggesting that she 
have a flower placed on her husband's 
desk every other day, her card accom- 
panying the first delivery. He received 
nearly 100 orders as a result of these 
letters. 

“It is a rare occurrence for a woman 
to send flowers to her husband, as an} 
florist will testify,” Mr. Baer says. “lt 
pleased the men immensely and they 
talked about it. The women told the 
story at their bridge club meetings and 
other social gatherings and of course 
each mention of the name, ‘Julius Baer 
was worth something in the way of ad- 
vertising.”” 
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20 Mule Team | AMERICA’S LEADERS 
‘Packaged by 
Parr oS PNEUMATIC 
BOR ‘ NONGISEEND I: 0 
he modern IN MASS PRODUCTION | 
ind C. B. ZABRISKIE 


e 
kes \ \ ay to increased Vice President and General Manager, Paciric Coast Borax Co. 


ely *“Many manufacturers are today increasing their margin of profit 
pa by cutting manufacturing costs through more efficient production. 
. Packaging machinery has been a valuable aid to this end and, 
ay, VO $ in our own plant, we employ Pneumatic Machines to help us keep 
@ our packaging costs down to the absolute minimum and to turn out 

our packaged product at a speed to keep pace with our volume.” 


ars 
“ty [HE present day . . 7 = — a - of 
He E present day manufacturer is awakening to the fact of their packaging operations up to the level of the rest of 
=a that increased profits can be obtained through better pro- their production. 
‘ed suction as well as through increased sales. The story of Pacific Coast Borax Company is also the 
inp In these days of large volume selling, packaging is just story of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
at as much a part of your production as any other process in Lever Bros., Kellogg Company, Tetley’s Tea, Colgate, 
sht your plant. America’s leaders in mass production realize Cream of Wheat, and many other companies of equal 
this fact, and the majority of them today are using Pneu- importance. They differ only in the number and types 
1eS matic Packaging Machines as the most efficient, speedy of Pneumatic Machines they use. 
be. me economical method of handling this work. The Pneumatic System of Packaging Machinery in- 
ter lhe Pacific Coast Borax Company bought their first cludes 70 different machines designed to meet the pack- 
he Pneumatic Scale Machines ...10 of them... in 1904. aging requirements, dry or liquid, of any manufacturer, 
d’s hese machines demonstrated their labor, time and money no matter how small or large his production may ee 
m- saving abilities so effectively that since that time, the Pa- The Pneumatic System of Packaging Machinery is fully 
ed chic Coast Borax Company has bought 24 more Pneumatic described in a 64-page book. We shall be glad to send 
ose Machines, as their needs increased, to keep the efficiency executives a copy. Write for it. 


© THe PNEUMATIC SCALE SYSTEM 
‘ of PACKAGING MACHINERY 
va cll 8 E ~ .. . for every packaging purpose -dry or liquid 


d- : Is, MASS. 
' SNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD. ° NOR Oe Oy cinmced 


“ranch offices in New York, 26 Cortland St.; San Francisco, 320 Market St.; Chicago, 360 No. Michigan Ave. 








‘. : . ‘none APTh lease mention Nation's Business 
When writing to PNEUMATIC SCALE Corporation, Ltp., plea me 
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SPEED...plus 


SIMPLICITY 
of operation... 


PEELLE Doors, plus automatic button con- 
trol, offer the advantages of greater speed 
and simplified operation of freight shaft en- 
closures. Electrified ...they open and close 
at the touch of the button switch... rendering 
quick, quiet, dependable service from any 
desired control point. Their superior effi- 
ciency and ecovomy is proved by perform- 
ance records...vertical traffic faster 
handled ...time saved...labor lessened... 
increased safety to men and freight. Consult 
our engineering department ...or a PEELLE 
Catalog will gladly be sent on request. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 
Boston, Chicego, Cleveland, Philadetphia, Atlanta and 30 other cities 
In Canada: Toronto and Hamilton, Ontario 


PEELLE i. DOORS 


“The doorway of America’s freight elevator traffic” 














You Wouldn't Dare 


PRINT THAT 
A 30 PAGE BOOKLET contain- 


ing a manufacturer's criticism of 
five industrial problems. Seepage183 


PRICE 10 Cents 
Write to 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Washington, D. C. 
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EDITOR'S SPECs 


S SOON as an issue of Nation's 
BUSINESS is mailed to readers. 
there is a feeling of relief, The 

period is momentary, however, because 
it is immediately followed by a sensa- 
tion of a different sort. 

Now, that the job is done, is it all 
that it should be in appearance, color, 
printing, text? How will the subscribers 
like it? Will some subscriber be so 
pleased that he will take the trouble 
to tell us what he thinks of the issue in 
general and what he liked particularly? 
And will another write us protesting 
perhaps against that same article? 

Occasionally a violent protest leads 
to a first-rate article. In dealing with a 
subject it is not uncommon to discove! 
that it has more than two sides, and all 
interesting. A protest from a reader who 
feels that his side of a controversial sub- 
ject has been slighted sometimes causes 
us to say to the writer, ““Why don’t you 
tell that to our readers in an article?” 


+ 


THE following letter is one of the type 
which, frankly, we like to get. The 
writer is Homer M. Green, of Middle- 
town, N. Y. He says: 

I just must tell you to your own very face 
that your June issue is the most wondertu! 
piece of work ever turned out by a magaziné 
concern. “‘As the Business World Wags’’ }s 
particularly good. 

You all must have been jumping late!) 
with that extra edition of May 25, which 
was also good. 

¢ 


NATION’S BUSINESS is not edited 
with the idea of telling anyone how to 
carry on his business. It presupposes 
more than elementary intelligence and 
knowledge of the rules. Nevertheless !t 
is gratifying to read such a comment 00 
the practical value of an article as the 
following from Justin P. Allman, pres! 
dent of the National Wall Paper Whole- 
salers’ Association, who encloses 4 
order for reprints of “It’s the Buye', 
Not the Brand that Counts,” by Ralph 
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|ON’S 
ders, 
The 
it all 
‘olor, 
ibers 
e So 
yuble 
ue In 
arly! 4 
sting ty The list of users of the 9500 P&H Cranes reads like the “Roster of 
| “7 American Industry’”—and the steadily increasing numbers and re-orders 
— YA testify to the excellence of the service P & H Cranes provide. 
ith Repeat Orders Are the Best Testimonials 
none . Cranes Cranes 
vel American Brass Co, ......+.+++0++5 285 Dodge Brothers ..........eeee0es 35 
id all Allis Chalmers .........2.eeeeeeees 274 Chicago & Northwestern R.R. ....33 
who Bethlehem Steel ...........seeeeees 246 Pacific Lumber Co...........+++++: 33 
American Smelting & Ref’ng ...... 107 Jos. T. Ryerson & Son ......+--06+ 30 
sub- Standard Steel Works ............. 94 Crane Company ........-+eeeeeees 29 
AUSeS Baldwin Locomotive .............. 91 National Carbon Co. ........+.++++ 26 
sa Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.......... 87 Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ........++- 25 
Jat International Harvester ........... 84 Phelps Dodge Corp.............++- 25 
le? Ford Motor Co.......ccccccccccces 77 Truscon Steel Co. .....---eeeeeeees 25 
A, Cy Sante COep. occ ccccccesccces 72 Long Bell Lumber Co. ...........- 24 
The Pullman Co. .........+eeeeee 67 Studebaker Corp...........-seeee0s 24 
American Brown Boveri .......... 66 Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. ..23 
type cai sribution to (aia American aenene Oo ee 61 pee ee BE ceecicnecicntccdesres 23 
viremente cs the Bap A Ee ae NS rrr a 0.” OSE eee 20 
The potacamse Py, wide fal pop im; roe American Car and Foundry Co..... SE Cl PUBEAGW GOs cess cvcicestcssices 19 
ddle- - since - use is not limited by tracks. Commie Sitel Co. cic ccccescscccces S54 Obtis Elevator Co. cc ccescccccccccee 19 
sloctric metetreade anal aman American Bridge Co. .......+.++++: 51 Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. ........ 19 
- for immediate service. It is fully y/ McClintic-Marshall Constr. Co. .... 46 Follamsbee Bros. Co. ..........---- 16 
y lace 5 ae Bulletin Pennsylvania Railroad ............ 45 New Jersey Zinc Co. ...........++- 16 
derful pong sk fora CENTRE DAOOOES co cccccccsscccccccss SO See GO. Ave osc cccc ce dceccecse 13 
yazine NE, vc cncnedsnerccesessans 39 Seen CP GOs i ccccacwicccccaces 12 
“es Illinois Steel Co. .......eeeeeeeeees 37 Santa Fe Ry. ......cccccccccccccces 11 
sali Caterpillar Tractor Co. .......eeeees 36 ©Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ...... 10 
lately Like properly designed and built modern machine tools, P & H Electric 
which Traveling Cranes repay, in more dependable performance and long years of 
service, far more than any difference there may be in first cost. Our book- 
let, ‘The Story of P & H Crane Construction” mailed on request. 
dited HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
w to Established 1884 
, 3830 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ralph THE LARGEST CRANE BUILDSING CONCERN IN THE WORLD 
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reduces 
PRODUCTION Costs 


UNGALOWS surroul ided by flow- 

er gardens, the homes of indus 
: a climate which Siiads 
summer or winter; pub- 
chools ranking with the nation’s 
; th e great playground of Scenic 
ilifornia for over- Sund ay or holid ay 
freedom from industrial 
are basic reasons for the 
low labor turnover and high labor 
efficiency characteristic of the Oak- 
land industrial area. 

The geographical location of Oak- 
land, on the continental side of the 
great harbor of San Francisco Bay, 
with its converging railroad and 
steamship lines, makes it the domi- 
nant and logic al manufac turing and 
distri buti ing point for the eleven west- 
ern States and the export markets of 
the Pacific Basin. A large number of 
nationally-known industries have 
demonstrated the many superior ad- 
vantages enjoyed here and have con- 
tributed their experiences in “We 
Selected Oakland,” which will be 
mailed upon request to any interested 
business executive. 

Any manufacturer thinking of es- 
tablishing either a distributing or 
manufacturing branch on the Pacific 
Coast is invited to write for a detailed 
survey of the manner in which the 
Oakland industrial area will best serve 
his requirements. All correspondence 
will be treated with the strictest con- 
fidence. 


trial workers 
no extremes, 
lg 

best 
excursions; 


strife—these 


Write 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


Oakland 


CALIFORNIA 





Wher 


g please mentu 


n Nation's Business 


| C. Hudson, printed in the June issue: 


This article is very interesting and con- 
tains many fundamental truths. There is 
no doubt that these suggestions properly 
carried out would be helpful in building up 
sound and safe business for the individual 
retailer. 





Turning now to the other side of the 
picture we find this comment from L. 
Gough, president of the Texas Wheat 
Growers Association, Amarillo, Texas. 
Mr. Gough writes: 


I have read with much interest the article 
by Edwy B. Reid in your June issue and 
also have made some study of the bill. 

I am of the opinion that the law will do 

' the farmer and the general public no good. 

Inasmuch as Congress has made no effort 
to stop the evils that cause the trouble it is 
like trying to stop typhoid fever without 
removing the cesspool that breeds the germs. 

Also the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is more responsible than any other 

| body for the distressed farm conditions be- 
| cause the high members of the United 
States Chamber participate in the criminal 
practices that rob me as a farmer of all my 
| profits without my knowledge or consent. 
And at the same time rob the general public. 

Until these conditions and special privi- 
leges are corrected we will have no farm 
relief. 

Also some day in the not distant future 
the farmers will rise in mass and demand 
their rights as American citizens. 

This is my 
ported by the records. 


+ 
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view on farm relief as sup- | 


M. MELVIN Stewart, secretary of the | 


Maryland Farm Bureau Federation, 
Baltimore, writes for permission to re- 
print the same article in the Federation 
| publication. He says: 


I feel certain our people would be very 
much interested in this article, especially as 
Mr. Reid was for a number of years con- 
nected with the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in its Washington office. 


¢ 


BUSINESS conditions are just as vital 
to the small town storekeeper as they 
are to the head of a great industrial 
plant. 

On page 15 of this issue are printed 
some of the observations of Thomas 


| Critchlow, country storekeeper of Penn- | 


sylvania. Here is another comment from 
a country town merchant, somewhat 
different in tone. A. L. Detrick, of 
Howard and Detrick, General merchan- 
dise, Ansonia, Ohio, writes of the April 
issue of NATION’S BUSINESS: 


Being interested in a small way in the 
banking, mercantile and farming business 
besides being president of our local Cham- 
| ber of Commerce, altogether I am naturally 




















N? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FRZE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
7.0 DB) D)<S shote) Oak CAs 0a 0) o 00nd ce On 
144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 











for Advertising but 
not One Cent for a better 
LETTERHEAD! 


We actually mean it! There are executives who 
willingly expend millions for advertising, and 
refuse to invest a penny in improving their busi- 
ness letterhead! Inconsistent? Well, rather! For 
your letterhead is advertising your business, 
whether you realize it or not. Js YOUR letterhead 
all that it should be? Let us send you the Monroe 
Portfolio -- then judge for yourself. No obliga- 
tion. Merely pin this advertisement to your pres- 
ent letterhead, and mail to our nearest office. 


MONROE LETTERHEAD CORP. 
1006 Green St. 163 N. Union St 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 













CINCINNATI 
6 TimeRecorders 
and Job Clocks 


Over 32 years the choice 
of thousands of leading 
organizations. More tha! 
50 models. Factory 
branches in principal! 
cities. 


The Cincinnati 
Time Recorder Co. 


Dept. N, York and Central Ave 
Est. 1896 Cincinnati,O 


Cincinnati Telechron 
Time Systems Are En- 
tirely Automatic. Plug 
into any A. C. Socket. 


This advertisement appears regularly in leading magazines 
to keep the name of this Company before you. Write tor 
information, 


Scotts Greeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns! / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you 
have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of 
a Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
grass in our illustrated booklet “Bent Lawns.”’ 
Mailed on request. Fallis the best time to plant. 


O.M.SCOTT & SONS CO. 
488 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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S O° they rearranged his office 


partitions that very afternoon 


interested in your most valuable magazine. 
The Edsel Ford article I believe to be a 
sod forecast of what we may expect from 
- sation, even though it seems a bit optimis- 
interest of sound business ethics, 
{ believe the Federal Reserve Board should, 
¢ possible, find some way to control wild 
ag ion on stock admitting that ‘‘boot- 
leg money” 1S complicating things just a bit. 

Keeping the worker in work, in my opin- 
on, is the biggest problem in the world 
today, and the most complicated of them 
all. L recently returned from a visit to more 
shan 30 countries and it is a serious problem 
yall of them. Every civilization emerged 
strong from the hardships and vicissitudes 
{ pioneer life when there was scarcely such 
4 thing known as leisure and every one of 
them went to pieces because they did not 
now how to use rightly their leisure time. 


aviat 
tic. In the 


speculat 


o 


\ REPRESENTATIVE remark on the 
article “Publicity” by Labert St. Clair, 
indicates the trend of the correspondence 
which followed the publication of his 
ideas of legitimate publicity. Luther B. 
Little, manager of the Publicity Divi- 
sion of Metropolitan Life writes: 


I have read the article entitled ‘‘Pub- 
licity” by Labert St. Clair, and I agree 
generally with what he says. I have been 
in the publicity business for a good many 
years for different organizations and I 


people that he is talking about—those who 
think they can get things printed in news- 
papers, or other things suppressed in news- 
papers, or that a freak notion, which will 
attract the attention of those people who 
watch steam drills where excavations are 
being made for buildings, are of any earthly 
use lor publicity agents. 

Of course, they are all “the bunk” and 
io concern is entitled to any publicity unless 
the publicity is labelled exactly as to where 
it comes from, who is responsible for it, and 
las some news value. 

For nearly 20 years we have followed that 
system in this company, and if a man wants 
to dr p 4 potato from the top of the tower 

t the Metropolitan and have somebody 
catch it on a fork held in his teeth, he can 
s0 out ol the building by the first exit. 

, W e do not deal in freaks. And that goes 
a large number of propositions that have 
meet brought in here by those who think 
= are going to help the publicity division 
gee company. I have never hesitated to 

@: “ie Newspapers that the matter we send 

Seta Simply submitted for their judg- 
If they do not care to print it that is 
“ vusiness and we shall have no criticism 
Mey But It “on the spike.” 

I believe there is a legitimate field for 
se oie ma every business con- 
umes . who has charge of it will find 
ta 7 ting about his own business which 
. yr ke ) the readers of some publica- 
nag came do that either he never 
e ‘Paper man or he is working for 


4 dead concern 


their | 
Siti) 


AL 


publicity fron 


; ? ” Sp Sen. mamma na cr 3 
rot a = v- Sal ~—z 





T SEEMED he labored under 
the misapprehension that re- 
arranging his office would 

mean a terrible upset. So he 
suffered along...complaining... 
doing nothing about it. Andthen 


Summer came. 


His office manager knew the 
story of Hauserman Movable 
Steel Partitions. The next time 
a day's fishing was announced, 








HAUSERMAN Partitions are made in five 
different types and a hundred different fin- 


ishes. They are adaptable to executive and 
commercial offices, institutions and factories. 


OUR TWE 


When writing to Tue E. F. 





LVE YEARS EXPERIENCE IS OF by 


Havuserman Company please 


191 





he phoned the local Hauserman 
office. Units were in stock. 
Skilled erectors set them without 
the expected dirt or disturbance. 
The last door was hung before 
Mr. President hooked the final 
trout of the day. 


This is typical of the jobs we do 
every day. Hauserman Partitions 
are always erected without mess, 
painting or confusion, butduring 
the summer season, when offices 
are the least in use, installation 
seems to take place.. -unnoticed. 


Planning, Sales and Construction Branches 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI NEWARK 


ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH HARTFORD 
DETROIT WASHINGTON BUFFALO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


HAUSERMAN 


The E.F. Hauserman Company, Cleveland, Ohio 





Please send me“wanou 
The Hauserman Metin 


f 


Name _......-.--.4. oe 





City... icectertineaeet oneeene eee 


PARTITIONS 


OF MOVABLE STEEL 


ALUE TO YOU 


> mention Nation’s Business 
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(mis is the fifteenth of a series 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the general 
subject of «Advertising» 


* 


Advertising is 
the Maker's Pledge 
of Good Faith 


T HAS been said that transportation 

has made more advance in the last 
50 years than in the preceding 50 
centuries. 

Marketing has gone through an evo- 
lution even more amazing—for here the 
transformation has come about not in 
years, but in mere months. Marketing 
includes manufacturing, financing, sell- 
ing and merchandising; and advertising 
is the indispensable ally of the whole 
group. 

In our earlier days, individual wants 
were simple. People thought of their 
needs in terms of a single article: a 
stove, a parlor organ, a buggy, a Sunday 
suit or dress. Today, each of these single 
items has multiplied within itself—so 
that we may now choose between gas, 
vapor, or electric stoves; may turn for 
music to the radio, the improved phono- 
graph, or the player piano. 

Thousands of us own two or more 
cars; our changes of clothing in addition 
to being seasonable are appropriate re- 
spectively for business, recreation, s0- 
ciety, travel. 


Since no one can buy everything that 
is offered, there must be an element 0! 
sorting out, of elimination; a sponsoring 
of the worthy, so that the public will be 
offered only such products as deserve 
confidence. 

Advertising does this sorting-out; this 
sponsoring. It invites you to make new, 
interesting acquaintances and to renew 
old contacts. And advertising helps 
maintain quality and reduce ultimat« 
costs. It is for the permanent business 
and for the deserving product. 

Advertising is the maker’s pledge ©! 
good faith to the buyer. 


Paut TEAS, Pres., 
: - 
Paul Teas, Incorporaicé, 
Cleveland, Ohio 





